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We think we muſt adyance by travelling fart 

And ſhips an cartioges Gur tures ae. - 20} 40 WL 
As in Area or two ago, I offered to my 
readers ſome obſeryations on Travelling, I ſhould 
have ſaid nothing more on that ſubject, had it not 
been revived in my mind by an occurrence which 


took place on Thurſday night. A gentleman wo 


has viſited almoſt all parts of the globe, has lately 
taken a houſe at about a mile's diſtance from our 
town. Having heard that our Society was com- 
poſed of many perſons of parts and erudition, it 
was not long before he ſignified a ſtrong incli- 
nation to become one of our members; and as 
there happened to be a vacancy at that time amongſt 
us, we could not refuſe him the cuſtomary trial. 
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"On che! morning before our r meeting, 2 foreign fer- 
vant, in a kind of huzzar dreſs, brought me —_ 
_ this gentleman ſeveral parchinent rolls, whi 
examination, I found to contain the 2 45 of 


is election to a great number of different ſocieties 


abroad, which his ſervant was commiſſioned to in- 


.terpret, as they were written in a variety of lan: 


guages. To theſe dazzling teſtimonies of merit, 
the modeſt requeſt was ſubjoined, that, as Preſi- 
dent of this Honourable Academy, as he termed it, 


1 would be pleaſed, with the aſſiſtance of his inter- 


preter, to make known the contents to the mem- 
ders in full aſſembly, for which purpoſe, I was ex- 
mne n Ma nl, 


+; (14 


81 2 


1 Fn nd Fe our : candidate a of 
a very imperſect idea of the nature and objects of 
our. inſtitution; but as the character of our Meet- 
ing is not long in explaining iiſelf, I thought it 


beſt to leave his miſtake to a practical correction 


at the Meeting itſelf. We met accordingly at our 
uſual hour, and the greater part of us had taken 
our ſeats, when ſome very loud voices on the 
ſtairs announced an extraordinary viſit. Nothing 
is: more ons than, Et of a new 

10 * Candidate; 
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candidate; for ſuch is the decorous reſtraint to 


which we are exerciſed, that an old member never 
enters the room with a ſpeech in his mouth, for 
fear of interrupting the converſation with which the 
company are ſuppoſed to be pre- Ocupĩed. 


As our travelled Gentleman was mounting the 
fairs, which were ſomewhat ſteep, we could diſ- 
tinctly hear the mention of the Janiculan Hilh and 
the Therme of Caracalla, which laſt name was 


repeated by the echo the moment he entered the 


100m. After his introduction by Mr. Shapely 
our maſter of the ceremonies, which was/notfinifhe" 


ed without a profuſion of bows, he fat himſelf 


down, and, throwing ſome very anxious looks to- 
wards me, ſeemed to be expecting when I ſhould 


put on my hat, and riſe up do pronounce his eulogy 


and his titles to the aſſembly. But perceiving no 
motion on my part that beſpoke any ſuch ins 
tention, he addreſſed himſelf to our churehwarden 


— 


who fat oppoſite to him, and, informing him that 


he had ſeen a gentleman abroad extremely like him, 
asked him if he had not paſſed ſome time in Italy? 


Mr. Barnaby aſſured the gentleman that he had 


not been ten miles out of his own pariſh. theſe text 
1 yeare, 


P_ 4 
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year ting which time he had been overſeer of 

' che poor, and that he knew no more of Italy than 
the Pope ef Nome. As the ſimplicity of this 
anſwer afforded ſome grounds for concluding that 
the information of our Society reached to no very 
extraordinary height, our traveller was entering 
with no ſmall courage into many wonderful rela- 
tions, and was juſt eſcaping from an Algerine cor- 
fair, when the orders of the Society were handed 
acroſs to him for his peruſal. He read them with 

| ſome attention, and, returning them to the Secre- 
ys declared they put him in mind of the Babine 
ſoclety in Poland, into which he had been admitted 
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1 A e e Wunde ſaw or tieand 
nad the ſame effect of reviving the recollection of 
fome foreign incident or occurrence. There was 
not a gentleman in the room that had not his like» 
nels. in ſome foreign prince; and my noſe, which 
bas run in my family for ages, and is in a manner 
an hereditary excluſive kind of property, was, in 
the courſe of the evening, given both to the Grand 
Vizier and the Great Mogul. If any event was 


9 ulked of, however local or trivial, it was exactiy 
like 


ee; 
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company with ſome foreigner of diſtinction; and it 


ns discovered that Mr. Blunt's favoutirs Muse lad 


foaled on the ſame day in Which our candidate 
was received into the Academy of Sciences 


Our Regiſtrar was all this while employed in 
marking don the forſeits incurred hy our vititop . 
in the courſe of his natrations, and, upon à ſignat 


from any of the Judges in dur diffetent courtss 


made an immediate entry in his black catalogue: 
As he appeared, however, to the perſon concerned, 
to be only taking minutes of what was moſt ex- 
traordinary in the different anecdotes he wager 
lating, he was the more encouraged to proſecute 
the detail of his adventures, and to beſtow upon 
them the needful embelliſhmenta. It is with tra- 
vellers as it is with ſcholars; the man of book - 
learning has ſeldom the forbearance to wait until 
he is found out by. thoſe with whom. he is cons 
verſing: the irritation of vanity. will not ſuffes 
him to poſtpone his rewards, though it be to ens 
hance their price; and thus he raiſes, by his. im- 
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politie haſte, an expectation inimical to his views, 
and diſparages the effect of his exhibition by 
| too early and ambitious 2 diſplay of the proceſs 
and machinery. It is not in our extenſive ac- 
quaintance with countries, or with books, that the 
world is intereſted; but in the general influence 
theſe advantages have had on our character, our 
converſation, and our deportment: and we are all 
of us, beyond compariſon, more pleaſed with the 
_ diſcoveries we make ourſelves of another's excel- 
lencies, and with the ſurpriſe that accompanies 
theſe diſcoveries, than with the proudeſt teſtimo- 
nies that can be produced in his behalf. But pride 
is the deſtroyer of itſelf, and falls by its on wea- 


1 9 , # - BS 
1 


The morning after our meeting, our Regiſtrar 
brought me the books to inſpect; and I was not 
furpriſed to find three whole pages filled with ar- 
| ticles of impeachment againſt our traveller ; and 
I do not know that the firſt appearance of any of 
eur members has been ſignalized by ſo long a liſt. 
I ſhall here preſent a tranſcript of the firſt | page 


for the inftruRion of my readers. 
For 
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For raiſing the Echo. 
I, 1 a rapture about the Venus of Medicis. 
2. By an imitation. of Signor Algarotti's note 

3 ee ee EMS? 

3- By throwing down four f n in reprefont- 
ing the attitude of the Laocoon, . 

4. By a burſt of democratic fury. | 
5. By ſhewing | how the tiger roared which he pres 


ſented to the Cham of Tartary. 1 nd $64 
6. Ditto the Sultan' s Mutes ſtrangling the Prime 
Vizier. | Th® 


7. Ditto the Indian e 

8. By ſqueezing M. Barnaby's hand in an 3 
about Ebon Haſſah's Haram, till be was 
forced to cry out for merey. 88 

9. By a deſcription of the ſiege of Belgrade, with 
the bombs and mortars. 


All this came under the cogniſance of the Echo. 
In the other courts he was ſentenced for the ſol- 
lowing tranſgreſſions. 
[4 ger 
Sir Gabriel Grimſtone, our lateſt 1 pre- 
ferred an accuſation N him for We his 
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perruque to the ground with the ſtroke of a 9 
bre that killed a Coffac Tartar, . 


5 Ny Curate ditto, for dipping his finger in his 
punch, to deſcribe the fortifications of Ocza- 

Threatened to challenge Sir Gabriel for winking 
to Mr. Barnaby at the ſtory of the rhinoceros- 

Called the King of Poland a fool, for not follow: 
ing his advice in m__ to the n of all the 

RKuſſias. 

Damned the Duke of ren for giving ſuch bad 

Coffee. 

Wiſhed the Prince of Piedinont at the deal, fo 
betraying him in an affair of gallantry. * 

Convicted of fourſcore ſuperlati ves, in forty mi» 

nutes, beginning with a declaration upon oath 
that the Sultana had the ſofteſt hand of *. woe 
man in ys 


"Toaſted his friend the Prince Biſhop. 


An extraordinary meeting was held this ** 
ing, to conſider whether our candidate did not 


come under the ſtatute of excluſions, on the ſcore 
of infidelity; as ſomething like the preſent athe- 
iſtical doQrines, which have helped to bring ſuch 


N* 7 THE LoOKER-ON. . 
miſery upon Eujope,” was obſerved to run WE 


his converſation: Mr. Aflworth was" deputed to 


wait upon the Traveller this morning, that, by 
talking with him more freely, he might Ns him 


to ſome explanation on theſe matters. n. 


- = . 
4 8 .# 


arg 
. 


. cannot help thinking, that there Is more than 
common danger in ſending our ſons abroad, in the 


preſent condition of the Continent ; and that, not 
becauſe I am apprehenſive for their perſons,” but 


becauſe I judge that in the preſent inverted order 


of things—in that fermentation of folly and enthu- 
fraſm dy which fo many heads are turned—in the 
general diffolution of that ſolid frame of piety, with- 
out which neither politics nor morality are more 
than names--there is danger left the inind be thrown 
off its balance, and loſt in a ſtupifying whirl of i un- 
intelligible, ideas,. or, Ak is worſe, be degraded 


into a vehicle for the importation of a part of chat 


wretched produce into this our happy iſtand. 16 
at any time, travelling brings our virtue into peril, 

mult it not at 4 time fo critical as the preſent? and 
if it ever be "neceſſary that we ſhould be qualified 
with a | certain No es of experience and ability 


. 


32 
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for the undertaking, does not that neceſſity ſtrike 
* in the , poſture of . vin 
Ko before a was attended "ik lach 
riſls and ſuch trials, the following ſentiment oe- 
curred to La Bruyere on the ſubject, which 1 ſhall 
ſpare myſelf: the trouble of tranſlating, as, in this 
travelled age, every ſon of a topping ſhoemaker i is 
ſuppoſed to underſtand the French. « Quelques- 
725 uns ache vent de ſe corrompre par de longues 
75 voyages, & perdent le peu de religion qui leur 
a reſtoit. | Ils voient de jour à autre un nouveau 
* 4 culte, diverſes mœurs, diverſes ceremonies, Ils 
« reſſemblent 3 a ceux qui entrent dans les ae 

« indetermines ſur le choix des Etoffes qu'ils v« 
0 lent acheter: le grand nombre de celles qu on 
4 leur montre les rend plus indifferens ; elles ont 
« chacune leur agrement, & leur bienſeance ; ils 


00 4 ne ſe ent point, ils ſortent ſans —_— 
"15 137 22 | 


1 am n Keel e to find, by the minutes 
of my Mother s Society, that the travelled part of 
the. female world are in 2 yery unimproved condi- 
tion. How they can expect to derive any leſſons 


of advantage, either to > their minds or manners, a- 
midſt 


W Ta I 
midſt ſuch ſcenes: of atrocity as are now acting on 
the Continent, is to me a perfect myſtery. Far 


be it from-Britiſh boſoms, either male or female, 
to indulge fo ſanguinary a curiofity-as-to cheriſh x 
with to be preſent at that tranſaction with which arr 
accurſed people are about to crown their iniquity. 
Does there live a woman ſo viciouſſiy conſtructed; 
ſo deſtitute of the common attributes of the ſex, 
and the common charities of human nature, as to 


contemplate without horror, without feeling her 


heart die within her, the eminent ſorrows of that 
Great Lady, upon whom, for four ſad years, has 


been exhauſted, the collected malice of millions of 


beings calling themſelves men] who, for four fad. . 
years, has ſuffered all that ſenſibility can endure, 


and all that cruelty can invent! outraged in all. the 


feelings of her nature ! as a queen, as a mother, as 


a wife, as a woman ingeniouſly abuſed ] uncon- 
ſoled by one pitying eye among dhe wretches 
that ſurround her, and ſupported by nothing but 
that mental majeſty which no traitors can reſt 
from her, and that mournful ſolace derived from» 
the proſpect of an ignominious death! Let the 
gates of the city be ſhut on its own abominations, 


and let the horrid. tranſaction be covered, with its, 


"Th. B 6 N own. 
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own gloom | Let no eye witn b it that has ever 
dropped a tear; let no ear hear it that is not deaf 
let not God regard it from above, neither let the 
« light ſhine upon it; let it not be joined to the 
days of che year let it not come into the num- 
K. Fm OW A „ einne 


* < . 
* * 


© e a e ee I think] cannot 
produce upon a better oceaſion. I inſert ity with 
a humble hope that it may ſtrike the individual 

_ whoſe particular caſe It repreſents 3 but if it miſs 
bf its mark, it may at leaſt hold out an uſeful cau- 
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4 I ſhall make no apology for SITS ne 
«. detail of my diſtreſſes, a man whoſe concetn-is 
« with every thing that appertains to man. I wih, 
« however, you had been married, that my caſe 
« might have touched you more nearly, and called 
down upon a practice which has ſo diſturbed 
* bad repoſe as that * 1 am going to com- 
4 | ” « plain, 


e 
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« plain, the ſevereſt tones of your diſpleaſure 
© ] have been married twelve years, ten of which 
« have been ſpent in that placid harmony by which 
« happy unions are diſtinguiſned. The two laſt 
« have been diſquieted by an event, from which 
« ſequences which have flowed. A party was 


« formed, in the ſummer before laſt, among the 


relations of my wife, to viſit the Spa; and, as 


a our manner of living had hitherto been extremely 
« domeſtic; | we were perſuaded to join them, 


« hecauſe * ĩt Would vary the ſcene.“ Now this 


« varying the ſcene may be a good argument for 
jocomotion with couples that have nothing to 


« riſk; but there is certainly great folly in All 


« freſh/experiments where: a:reaſonable proportion 


« of felieity has ouce been obtained. Our viſit 


« to Spa gave us all ſuch a taſte for travelling, 
« that during a calm interval at Paris, we were 


« actually induced to extend our journey to that 


« en dre KY 4 


l 5194 25 
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« My. wife: ths w ain nate Nec ey 
« : vive imagination, and can take up no notions 


b with indifference that concern in any way the 
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L happineſs of her fellow · creatures. She is always 


very enthuſiaſtical in her firſt impreſſions; and 
q accident having given her mind a bias toad 
« democracy, ſhe has, ſomehow or other, been 
&, carried; away by the mania with which ſo many 
. good heads have been turned. It is impoſſible 
4 to tell you how completely all our 'conjugal | 
« happineſs has been N by this political 
fury of my poor wife. verily believe there 
was not a more peaceful woman in the world 


about two years ago; and at preſent I am 3 
„there is not to be found a more determined 


wrangler. She is reſolved to diſpute through 
the day; and if I hold my tongue, ſhe will diſ- 
« pute with me for not diſputing: ſo that, finding 
no quarter is to be given me, I do all n my 


[i « power to ſell my opinion as dearly as I can. You 


« will agree, that a very pretty kind of warfare 
4 is commenced? between us; and as it is the 
« nature of hoſtility to draw inte a vortex all the 
9 ſtanders by, we have collected around” us 4 
« tolerably tumultuous ſcene, with the help of 
friends, relations; ns ee Lacke 
* "0 Pury dess. "Y 


| '1 . * $# 
411. 415 1 G80) 


«Beginning with the Ahe of ir man, my wife. 
« is 


8 
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« is now come to the rights of women, and my 
« boys and girls. have begun, as might well have 
« been expected, to maintain the rights of children 
« All the: peaceful regulations of my family have 
« given place to anarehy. My youngeſt boy calls 
« his mother a fool, and I am told by my wife 
that I am crazy. In the midſt of all this, I have 
« had the mortiſication of obſerving, that a certain 


« captain in a marching regiment has ſo ſucceſs» 


« fully adopted my wife's opinions, as to convince 


« her that he knows a.yaſt- deal more than myſelf. 
« Where a; woman holds the ſcales, a ſoldier 8 
« feather has a ae U 4 8 


« But mor eien part of my hiſtory f nas 


« remains. To foreign fury my wife has con- 
c trived to join a, conſiderable portion of foreign 


* effrontery, She receives male viſitors in her beds | 


« chamber, in imitation of French cuurteſy ;, and 
« harangues on politics in the drawing- room, in 


« defiance of Engliſh decorum. believe E ama 


« fool for confeſſing ſo much, but the captain has 
actually drunk coffee with her in her bed. rom 


« a circumſtance which I did apprehend would 4 
« have rendered the faction more violent, and 


« tw} hays ended in the, guillotine ; but, con- 
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©:trary to all (expeRation, the eaßtain has evet 
* babe bevel re ee towards me, and 


$ 


'biiſiging! about an — my 
= my wife and inal; At any tate, what a triumph I 
Adee if] . dhe ſoldier over to rn 4 
n L.. 5 Ee 12, 119400 363.6 
Do, my dear fir, allt me with i weer alle 
jn theſe matters; for, to tell you the truth, T am 
very unexperieticed in women; nor can T make © 
up} my mind to the degree of confidence which 
4 J ought t6 lepoct in the Captain, In the mean 
« time, believe me, with that veneration which 


4 bel #1 722 character, Vour's, &. 
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it being Khown that T was about 10 604 into 
the worlda ſecond Paper upon travel, the following 
proclamation was diſpatched to me laſt night from 
the- Female Society, with' orders for immediate 
infeftion : ® Whereas it "has been repreſented to 
© us, in council aſſembled, that the rage for Tour- 
« writing; which prevails in the female worlch 
bas brought no credit upon the ſex in general; 
„ Keds: hereby enjoin, that no lady do preſume 


\ 


J wandt und the firſt yea der be 
. == „ 
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return is expired; during which time, all the 


« impertinence with which her memory. is loaded 
« may. drop away, and leave nothing but what is 
« too little to ſupply. a Leine the net produce * 


« her ſoder enquiries.” in of 3 


4 ſhall yadda wonl + or two. ; as a n on 
this decree of the. female. ſynod. The. ſpecies of 
compoſition, which is diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of Journey or Tour, is exempted, by its particular f 
nature and deſign, from many of the rules with 
which graver forms of writing muſt comply. | 
While the, dignity of Travel promiſes ſomething 
like a regular courſe of hiſtorical enquiry, the 


Tour pretends only to a ſprightly detail of anec- 


dotes and memoirs. We exact from the writer 
of Travels a ſober diſplay of important fads, 
and a perfect developement of national character 
and manners; but we are content in the livelier 
conduct of the Tour, with detached obſervations, 
broken incidents, and occaſional hints. We expect 
from the one a ſtructure complete in every part; we 
require from the other the materials for erecting 
one, with a few ſcattered directions for their uſe 


and management. But we are by no means ſatis- 
fed 


* 
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| fied. if the quantity only of theſe materials be ſuf- 
ficient for our preſent purpoſe; 3 their quality muff 
alſo be excellent: they muſt be well choſen, eaßy 
of application, fubſtantial, ſolid; and conſiſtent. 


In other words, though the relation may be broken 


and unconnected, the facts ſhould all unite in their 
tendencies and concluſions, ſhould enable the tmind 


of we reader to make up a" perfect whole, and to 


atrive at ſome general judgment from the proofs 
they unite in diſplaying. Much impertinence and 


abſurdity ity do frequently grow out of this indul- 
gence extended to the writers of Touts. Standing 


in the fame relation to the author of Travels, as 
the Publiſher | of Memoirs to the Hiſtorian, li ke 
them they often aſſume the grayer carriage of their 
ſuperiors 3 ; and enlarge with unbecoming pro- 
Jixity, on circumſtances which have taken poſſeſ⸗ 
ſion of An fancies and affections; while they 
haſten to cot compenſate for this treſpaſs on their 
teader's 8 patience by a rapidity, not leſs blameable, 
in the relation of other facts of equal importance; 


- thus endeavouring to repay the fatigue they have 


occaſioned us in one place, 142 diſappointing our 
expeCtations i in another... 1 FART e 
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Quan multa vilent Piftores | in . et in eminentia qua not nom 
vide mus Quum multa quæ nos eiu in cantu, exaudiunt in 70 
- grnere exercitati. PFs 1 N 

* by e ee. 

In the ſhades and belief f Pictures, 60 many 3 and. jm. i 
perſections do Painters diſcover, which to us are irnperceptible >. 
In Muſic, how many circumſtances eſcape. us, which * the. 
ears of thoſe who are proficients i in the pe [ 


4 
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Ta laſt meeting ln Mea was attended 
with circumſtances peculiarly agreeable. to thoſs 
of our members who feel moſt for the honour of 
our inſtitutions, as it afforded a proof of their 
ſovereign efficacy when they work upon a ground 
of original good ſenſe and native feeling. Our 
travelled member, of whoſe introduction and ini- 
tiation I have already given an account to my. 
readers, has profited by them in ſo high a degree, 
and has undergone, in conſequence, fo rapid a trans- 
formation, that, had we flouriſhed a few centuries; | 
ago 
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The flackneſs 4 our contributions to Fs 1. 


| mands of \ vanity, and the low eſtimate i in which $44 
hold all vulgar greafneſs, have forced him upon a 


plan of behaviour, in which all the folid. infor- 
mation he poſſe ſſes, and the moſt agreeable qua- 
lities of his mind, find a channel through which 


| they may diffuſe themſelves, a natural and eaſy 


mode of communication and diftribution, At the 


meeting to which 1 allude, inſtead of that uneaſy 


ſtate in which he had ſeemed to move, inſtead 


of that buckram which bad banifhed from his. 


whole deportment every veſtige of a liberal and; 


ornamental eaſe, his manners appeared to have 


recovered their tone, and the freedom of his mind 


to be reftored'; ſo that it looked as if a, very gen. 


feman-like actor had juſt laid by the robes and the 


ſtrut of Alexander the Great, to reſume his na- 


ard part on dhe ſtage of ie. eee 


1 


* The ootiyerthetoit of the evening turned princi- 
pally on the "Os of Taſte, in which a great 
N variety 


as 
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variety of opinions were diſplayed, but in lich | 
an involuntary ſubmiſfion was paid to the decifioris 
of the Traveller, whoſe obſervations I could per- 
ceive, were derived from the copreGeſt models, and 
were related to that authentic ęxiterion eſtabliſhed 
on the general principles of Human nature. Mr. 
Bar naby, however, like the car rion- crow, Was for 
pleaſing bimſel and diſcovered very democratical 
ideas on the ſubject, which he would not allow to 
be ſuſceptible of any degree of order or controul, | 
My Clerk's ſinging, which had divided the pariſh 
for many years into two parties, was cited by the 
worthy Church warden, as a caſe. in point: beſides 
which, he obſerved, that the picture in the poor. 
houſe of Noah's Ark, was the ſubject of conſtant 
diſpute amongſt the oldeſt heads in the town, and 
no two perſons were agreed which of the beaſts _ 
was moft judicjquoſly. executed. Some thought it 
an unpardonable error in the painter, that the ox 
was ſo much larger than the machine out of which 
he came; but others conſidered this as a ſtriking 
beauty, in as much as it effectually barred his re- 
entrance, beſides raiſing the glory of the miracle. 
The introduction too of the ox into the piece was 
cavilled at by ſome as unnatural, while others de- 
clated 
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e that . circumſtance favoured wry of 
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- Me Blunt on the en of whoſe grounds 

4 plantations I have fo often with pleaſure def. 

canted, could not accede to Mr. Barnaby's unſct- 
| Uing opinions, but confeſſed himſelf unable to 
reaſon others into the conviction which he felt 
himſelf, that there exiſted in the general conſtitu- 
tion of dur minds ſome eſtabliſhed' rules and prin- 
ciples of taſte. It appears to me,“ continued 
this gentleman, « from the little acquaintance 1 
«/ have with the ſubject, that all the great rules in 
er the fine arts have fixed foundations in our ge- 
« neral nature. The ſenſe of the beauty that 
«-ariſes from a due ſubſervieney of parts to thei 
« whole; the love of variety, ſubordinate to a 
« ow uniformity'; the pleaſing pride of ſur- 
« mounting {mall difficulties ;' the ſpring that 
«reſults from novelty,” and the gratc ful feeling | 
« which'accompanies every expanſion of thought; 
«are ſources of ſatisfaction with which moſt 
« minds are provided, and are diftributed in ana- 
& wen wha ent Ke EY 1 man- 
od « kind. du : 


« Theſe 
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4c Theſe principles, I am convinced, ar e through · 
« out human nature the ſame in kind, though difs 
« ferent in degree, according to the primary orga- 
« niſation of different minds. In ſome, indeed, 
« they languiſh for want of exerciſe ;;in ſame, they 
« are warped by. ane gen enen. * in ſound 


% 


« moſt part in a producing a anden hh ak 

« pondence of taſte, Where, men of a cultivated 

« reliſh are found to differ, the difference is gene- 1 
« rally traceable to ſome accidental aſſoeiation or 
« temporary perverſion, and ſuppoſing; the pride 

« of opinion and conteſt removed, might, in moſt 

« caſes be reconciled. by a, fair .inveſtigation, of 

« « their reſpeQive princi iples of diſguſt a and approe 

« « bation. 1211 345 19 : f wars eels ders ® 


8 


Ap : : 7 
« I muſt n not bra mast, to include among dae 
00 principal cauſes of varieties of taſte the di ference 
« in the opportunities afforded to different, men. 
As the qualities of every thing in this world are 
appreciated by compariſon, two minds equall7 
conſtituted may pronounce different deciſions as 
« to the ſame object, from the ſame principles of 
judging; or, in other words, one man, ſhall ap- 
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A broue, en che account of its — more 

4 titles to his approbation than other ſimilar ob. 
« jects to which hitherto he has been accuſtoined, 
6 the fame thing that another man will Condemi, 
& becauſe of the ſcarcity. it exhibirs of the fame 
claims to admiration comparatively with thoſe 
* perſecter objects which have fallen within the 
range of his obſervation. They are boch in 

< ſearch of the ſame qualities; and both acknow- 
« ledge the fame 'pretenſions in the ſubjects of 
* their contemplation but they diſcover more or 
1 Jeſs of theſe qualities and pretenſions, according 
« to the ratio in which the chances of life have 
* bel the treaſures of art into the paths of 
their enquiry. It is in quantity, and not in 
quality, that they differ: in the relation, and not 
« in the eſſence; in the accidental, and not in the 

« intrinſic character of the object of their differ- 
„ ence. It is even from this conformity of their 
« principles, that their practical diſagreement 
« ariſes; for; did they found their approbation and 
u diflike/on diſſimilar qualities; they "might both 
« allow the ſame portion of merit on different ac- 
« counts to one and the fame object, though there 
* were erer ſo do wude a duparich in their ſources 
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« and materials of compariſon. For the ſame reaſon 
« a man may differ from himſelf, and pronounce 
« very oppoſite deciſions in the different periods 
s of his life, without adopting any new principles 
« of taſte, or undergoing any ſubſequent change 


«K jn the conformation of his mind. 


Our travelled member now took up the queſ- 
tion, and entertained us with ſo many ſenſible re- 
marks, that, on my return home, finding that my 
Mother was gone to bed, I tried my utmoſt to re- 
collect the ſubſtance of his diſcourſe; and having 
arranged it as well as I could in my mind, I re- 
| folked to preſent it in my an 80 to wy 


readers. 5 


Addrefline himſelf to Mr. Blunt, „ It has 
« always ſtruck me, ſaid he, ” that there is 2 
good deal of vanity and impertinence at the bot- 
« tom of the common remark, there is no diſputing 
« about taſtes, and that it often means little elſe 
« than © I am at a loſs to ſupport my opinions, and 
« rather than confeſs myſelf wrong, I will deny the 
« exiſtence of any meaſure or rule of deciſion.” I 
« conſider, however, that © my taſte? is one thing, 


« and 1 is another; and that, in a multitude 
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4 of inſtances, we muſt — to 
TURE "$44 


og. Surely a GG Legal a eee that true 
« « taſte has its baſis in the fixed and fundamental 
« principles of our nature, is furniſhed from the 
* gradual improvement of the fine arts, and that 
& mutual approximation of general opinions, on al 
« ſubjects in which it is concerned, as in the pro- 
te oreſs of national refinement, the faculties of men 

& are advanced by exerciſe and culture, Without 
< ſuppoſing this ſort of polar truth in the region 
« of taſte, we ſhould have ſome difficulty in ac- 
counting for the uniform tendency and conſtant 
« direction, which, in a civilized country, is ſure 
« to characteriſe the arts of elegance and deſign. 
Without ſuch a point . of union, we might 
& expect to ſee them in a, perpetual, fluftuation, | 
« ſubject to the lubricous empire of the moment, 
and ſhifting their character with every gale of 
<. n ee d e e dS 


«4 


« I have no doubt but that the rules of taſte are in 
« themſelves as ſuſceptible of demonſtration as the 
« objects of pure reaſoning, having their ſources 


® in a theory as ſound and complete "Rag 
hal... 
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« the nature of their appeal, and the peculiar de- 
« licacy of their ſtructure, they are expoſed to the 


d fluctuating influence of our paſſions and affece - 


« tions, their operation muſt perpetually. be liable 
« to external hindrances, to the deceptions of ſo- 
« ducing lights, to the miſguidance of falſe aſſoci- 
« ations, and the ſilent intruſion of ne and 
« prtilities, 1 


0 Unhappily for the Gmplicicy, the e 
« and the application of theſe rules, as national ci 
« vilization and refinement advances, and exerciſe 
« improves us in the execution of all the elegant 
« arts, freſh combinations, habits, and aſſociations 


« ariſe, to throw freſh perplexity into the theory 


« of taſte, and to involve principles in difficulty 
« and confuſion. In proportion, therefore, as uſe 
« and emulation have advanced the elegance of 
« our models and the facility of our practice, the 
« taſk of the critic becomes complicated and/ardu- 
« ous ; he finds that falſe beauties have increaſed 
with equal fecundity z and that the public judg« 
ment is to be watched with nicer caution, and 
* aliſted by more diſcriminative leſſons. 
ks Dy 41 0 
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I do not know,” continued the traveller, how 
4 we can otherwiſe account for the manifeſt rela- 
« tionſhip that ſubfiſts between all the finer arts, 
& if we do not ſuppoſe it to ariſe from their com- 
mon connexion with the ſame general principles 
of our nature. It is to the ſoul that we are to 
& trace back this illuſtrious pedigree: aſter pur- 
« ſuing it through all its various ramifications, we 
are brought at laſt to that trunk of original feel- 
« ing ſeated in our common nature. "Their fa 

« mily-titles and their records, their enſigns ar- 
4 morial and their bearings, are all depoſited here, 
* Here are ſubſtantiated their heraldic claims; 
_ « heretheir legitimacies are proved, and here their 
« dignities confirmed, The origin then of this 
« alliance is fituated deep in the mind; and the 
« conſtancy and uniformity of human feelings form 
« the only ground of connexion between thoſe arts 
« which appeal to the imagination and the paſſions. 
« But the minds of individuals may be diſcoloured 
« and perverted by prejudice, by intereſt, and by 
& falſe aſſociations; we are therefore not to con- 
« ſider how particular men are affected; but the 
« general courſe, the average, if I may ſo ſay, of 
« human feelings is to be taken i in forming rules 
"© bod 
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« and principles for the conduct of thoſe arts which 
a found their claim of excellence upon the power 
« they poſſeſs over the heart and the fancy. Hence 

« ariſe all thoſe delicate and beautiful analogies 
: « which are ſo eaſily diſcoverable by a philoſophie 
« mind in the arts of n, ey painting, and 


« orgtory. 2.1} £4 


« Unleſs we admit this original ſource of alli- 
« ance, their union is inexplicable by a ſuperficiat - 
« compariſon of their external frame and ſtructure. 
« There are, indeed, many outward marks of ant 
« admirable correſpondence and connection, but 
the cauſes are remote and radical in the mind. 
« Muſic and painting fall under the cogniſance of 
« different ſenſes; but this difference is in their 
« external character and effects: it is in their in- 
« terior conftitution and principles, and their ope= 
« ration not ſuperficially on the ſenſes, but inti= 
% mately, and ultimately on the paſſions: and 
« feelings of the mind that their relationſhip is to 
« be looked for. Loud and exalted muſic elevates 
© the ſoul through the ear, in the fame manner as 
through the eye it is affected by a noble and ro- 
© mantic ſcene in painting. The flowing contour 
C3 in 
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« Ae eke of figures pleaſes us, for the ſame 
6. reaſons as the gradual riſe and decay of notes in 
melody. Sweetneſs of tone, like beauty of ſhape 
& and colour, and ſmooth and level ſurfaces, like 
«' equable and gentle ſounds, inſpire elegant and 


E gay ſenſations into the boſom, or ſoothe us into 


« ſoft tranquillity and placid compoſure. The 
« wideſt and moſt eſſential difference in the ope- 
« rations and qualities of muſic and painting, is 
& the ſuperior degree in which the one is indebted 
« to the influence of imitation above the other. 
« Without doubt, a great portion of the delight 
« we experience in the contemplation of a well 
« executed picture, ariſes from the conſideration 
of the ſkill of the artiſt diſplayed in the cloſeneſs 
« of the imitation. But the particular laws of 
* muſic do not admit, in any great degree, of the 
& artificzs of imitation; and too cloſe a reſemblance 
« between ſounds and the paſſion or object de- 
« ſcribed, is indecorous, if not triſling and ridieu- 
& lous. This, however, is a negative difference, 
and not a poſitive and ſpecific — be. 
& tween _ two arts. 


wh 
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If we were to purſue ftill further our enqui- 
« ries into this delicate connexion that ſubſiſts 
between muſic and painting, or any or all of the 
« finer arts, we ſhould fall upon a great many 
« more. pleaſing difcoveries of a ſimilar nature: 
« We ſhould find, that the beautiful and fublime in 
« one, are the beautiful and ſublime in the other; 
« allowing for thoſe differences which ariſe from 
« accidental circumſtances, from their external or- 
« ganiſation and mechanical procedure. In the 
e objects which exerciſe the ſenſe of ſeeing, beauty 
« of figure may bo reſolved into uniformity, va- 
« riety, and proportion: uniformity, becauſe it 
« produces facility of conception, and enables the 
« whole to enter eaſily into the mind; variety, 
« becauſe it grati fies the appetite for novelty, and 
« puts the mind into action by a tranſition from 
« one contemplation to another; proportion, be- 
« cauſe it gratifies our moral ſenſe of fitneſs and 
« utility. Beauty in muſic reſults nearly from the 
_ « ſame "cauſes; that is, it addreſſes itſelf to be 
« ſame ſeated principles of the mind. It is here that 
« a variety in the parts and tones under the fame 
« key, that is a particular variety ſubordinate to a 
general uniformity, excites thoſe pleaſing ſenſa- 


C4. « tions 
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tions which conſtitute a ſenſe of beauty. In har- 
« mony, this variety is more complicated; but it 
is ſtill variety under the controul of a certain 
uniformity, and ſubmitted to ſtrict rules of pto- 
* portion. 1 Nes | 416 
„Much of our pleaſure in muſic, if I miſtake 
not, is of a mixed nature, partly derived from 
the preſent ſound or note, partly from a recol- 
lection of the laſt, and partly from an anticipa» - 
4 tion of the next; and it ſeems clear to me that a 
great deal of this fort of pleaſure enters into the” 
effects of poetry, and the arts of compoſition, in 
which the ſecond reading is accompanied (with 
« more delight if the piece be excellent, becauſe 
« we are then enabled to take in more of the con- 
« nection by means of theſe ſame powers of recol- 
« lecionandanticipation. But as the great perfection 
« of muſic lies in the expreſſion, ſo i is this expreſſion 
« that principal knot of fellowſhip by which muſie 
« is connected with thoſe other arts that make the 
_ « ſame appeal, It is à general effect of its fea- 
« tures in which is pronounced that family reſem- 
« blance, which ſhews it to be of the ſiſterhood. - 


« When 
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« When we talk of thi principles on which 
« taſte is built, that we mean the general prin- 
« ples of our nature, is proved, methinks, by 
« their general application to all the objects on 
s which the faculties and paſſions of the mind are 
« exerciſed. There is an acknowledged connexion 

between taſte and morality ; but on what is this 
4 connexion built? On the fame foundations to 
« which we have traced the alliance ſubſiſting be- 
« tween poetry, muſic, painting, and oratory. - A 
« mind incapable of expanſion, of that expanſion 
« which fits it for the grand effects of the finer arts, 
« js incapable of taſting with real delight inſtances 
« of heroiſm, magnanimity, and univerfal benevo- 
« lence, which are ſublime from the ideas they in- 
« ſpire of extenſion in their operations and effects; 
« that is, from the ſame clemental cauſes which are 
productive in the more immediate objects of 
« taſte, of what we more technically denominate the 
« ſublime. The writer of the characteriſties was 
« ſo ſtruck with this pleaſing analogy, that in his 
„love of ſingularity and ſyſtem, he was hurried | 
« into too wide an adoption of it; and there are 
« paſſages in his volumes which betray ſomething 
„ like a wiſh to enrol virtue among the elegarit 

Wy Karts, 
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& arts, and to bring all the moral qualities of our 
c actions to the ſtandard of taſte. But ſtill the 
general principles on whichtaſte is erected, have 
e aA wonderful latitude of application, if we take 
4 into our view all the various attributes of our 
nature. That extended chain of permanent rules, 
-« by which the mind of man, as its taſte reſines, 
is bound in a generous ſlavery, borrows a link 
* from every object that eee 
« rational and moral faculties.” | 
8 True,” ad Mr A e ad- 
e of a little pauſe to illuſtrate the travellers 
. obſervation, & our deciſions on the characters and 
& actions of mankind, though they are by no means 
eſt entirely to the principles on which taſte is 
« founded, but reſt on a baſis more broad, and on 
4 qualities more generally and equally diſtributed, 
.« do yet derive a great degree of delicacy, clearneſs 
& and preciſion, from the ſame ſenſibilities the 
< ſame proceſs of the heart and underſtanding. In | 
« the conduct and deportment of a perſon formed 
« topleaſe mankind, are required conſiſtency, with 
« a portion of verſatility, and a certain regard to 
6 ö which will be found, on ex- 
| wy ani- 
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« amination; to bear a cloſe analogy to that uni- 


« formity, variety, and proportion, which conſti- 


c tute beauty of figure in the more immediate ob- 
« jects of taſte. That magical grace of manner, 
« which in certain characters dealt out by nature 


« with a parſimonious hand, and finiſhing her great 
60 pattern with a rich though narrow border, cap- V 
« tivate-the fancy and the heart before the reaſon 


has time to pronounce, may on cool analyſis be 
reſol ved into that ſame correſpondence and ſym- 
4 metry of parts, thoſe ſame principles of propor- 
tion, uniformity, and variety, on. which ſo much 


« has been ſaid. That binding connexion of 
« the parts with the whole, that particular aptitude 

« to a general end, and chat various conſtitution 
« of particulars that have a common relationſhip 
in the great object to which they all conſpire, 
« are general laws of taſte, which are as faith- 


fully obſerved in that harmony of geſture, and 


that delicate combination of little elegancies | 


© which characteriſe a poliſhed gentleman, as in the 


« provinces themſelves of the finer arts. 


Here our new member. reſumed the diſcourſe. 
« It muſt, be owned that in philoſophy, hen taſte 
C6 « uſurps 
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« e YEW aſcendant, ſtrength gives 
c way to ornament, where ſtrength is naturally the 

ſuperior quality; and the love of proportion is 
& apt to ingender a love of ſyſtem to which truth 
can oppoſe but a ſlender barrier; but where it 
e modeſtly claims only a ſecondary power, it is in 
« no ſmall degree ſubſidiary to the operations of 
e reaſon; it judges not only of its modes of com- 
. munication, but of its concluſions themſelves, 
d as well of the matter as of the manner of ſeience. 

e Tt prompts and ſtimulates the exertions of our 
©. reaſon by the pleaſure with which it crowns her 
| « diſcoveries: it corroborates her deciſions by the 
« teſtimony it leads to their | correſpondence, 
4 fitneſs and perſpicuity: and to the ——_— 1 

"6 "EPS adds . N e 

One of the monarchs: eee 
a thitted the truth of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, could 
not help accuſing nature of want of taſte in her 
a des eee and means ot ace 
« phiſhing her ends. ret uno 


= On the whole then,” continued eur traveller, 
« it pegs to 170 8980 that the prin- | 
f | | 60 . | 
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« ciples of taſte lie widely diffuſed through our 
4 general nature, and reach to every object on 

e which the faculties of our minds can be exerted. 
Its ſentiments are ultimately reſolvable into 
« original qualities which. all poſſeſs, tough not 
« in equal proportions; and this difference of 
« qualification, together with the influence of aſ- 
« ſociation and accidental varieties, account ſor 
« thoſe oppoſite deciſions which have given birth 
« tothe opinion that taſte has no. certain criterion. 
In the ſame ſpirit it has been argued, that if an 
« external object excites a ſentiment from its con- 
« oruity with certain qualities in the mind of the 


« individual who conternplates it, in reſpe to "that 
* individual, whatever may be his condition, that 
« ſentiment is right, and the deciſion built upon it 5 
correct and juſt. Surely however that ſentiment 
e in one man may be founded on weaker qualities | 
« than in others, and confequently is weaker in itſelf. 
« It might as well be maintained, that the ſtronger 
eye is not more correct in its reports than the 
« weaker; taſte is but a kind of ſecond d Galt a 
6 W | 
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. Thoſs who moſt ſtrenuoully aſſert the indiſ- 


e putable and uncertain nature of all taſte, do yet 
« palpably acknowledge a right and wrong initaſte, 
when they challenge the taſte of others; an in- 
© conſiſtency with their maxims' which they are 
4 . ſure to commit. It is the conſolation of thoſe 
4 who have neither reliſh nor preference in their 
4 minds for the objects of taſte, to maintain the 
total impoſſibility of bringing the opinions of | 
< mankind to any rational ſtandard ;" and theſe are 
0 ſupported by others who, though ſufficiently fur- 
« niſhed by nature with the neceſſary qualifications | 
« are negligent of principles, and too impatient of | 


4 inveſtigation, to arrive at the true meaſure which 
« is ſupplied. from the general conſtitution of. our 
minds. 80 far indeed theſe objeftors may be 
« « right, that, conſidered as a matter of mere ſenſa- | 
« tion, as that faculty by which inſtant and, j im- 
4 mediate pleaſure i is received from beauty, taſte 
4 has no abſolute criterion. We cannot. apply to 
** it any ſtandard, till ve regard j it as a matter of 
4 diſcernment, as related to the brighteſt and pureſt 
«. capacities of the ſoul, as conſiſting not of an or- 
ganical impulſe, but in the reflex an of 


| < the mind.” 1 
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This is all I can recolle& of our traveller”s diſ- 
courſe on this delicate and difficult ſubjeR, to 
which I know my readers are welcome, if they can 

diſcover any thing pleaſing or new in the argument. 
It was natural for this exertion of my memory to 
put all my thoughts into motion on the ſubject; 
and it is my intention to publiſh the reſult in a 
future Paper, if I can remember the progeny of 
eme e en 
en | Teo ; 
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| Cur valle frermutem Sabind 


Why leave my little Sabine flelodß 0 


For cumb'rous wealth ſo hard to wield ? 
I xave always been forcibly ſtruck ' with the 
amiable colours in which Chriſtianity has dreſſed 
the virtue of Contentedneſs : and confider it as 
one of thoſe peculiar excellencies which it poſſeſſes 
above 


; 
, 
a 5 * - 
' & ' 
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| . | ; 
above the imperſect ſyſtem of heathen morality. A 


Find of gloomy reſignation, very wide of true con- 


tentment, was inculcated by the philoſophy of the 

| Ancients, grounded on the fruitleſſneſs and im- 

- piety of murmuring againſt the diſpenſations of 

the gods, and on the general neceſſity of unequal 

conditions among mankind. The querulous were 

ſilenced without being ſatisfied, and awed without 
being convinced. But the Chriſtian religion, by 
the 'grander proſpects which it has opened to us of 
a future recompence, has made theſe temporary | 
inequalities of much leſs account; and, by the 
. awful conditions of an eternity of pain or pleaſure, 
has taught us to ſee danger in abundance, and con- 
ſolation in want. Chriſtianity breathes no defiance 
to nature, by endeavouring to deſtroy our inborn 
propenſities: but propoſes only a change of objects * 
by which, under proper exerciſe, theſe propenſities 
* become ine ſource of ſolid RO 


Man, under the ſevere diſcipline of Es” N 
. learns. indeed to ſubdue his deſires, and to controul 
his feelings: he learns to look upon life with 
apathy, and to rear a ſullen ſatisfaction on a baſis 
1 ſcorn. He is lead by a ſtring of maxims, 

| and 
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and is forging fetters for himſelf, while he triumphs 
in the freedom he is gaining: he is frittering 
zway the beſt part of his nature, while he thinks 
he is only reaſoning down his paſſions and his pre- 
judices. But Chriſtianity knows the value of all 
the energies of our minds too well to deſtroy 
them; and, inſtead of petrifying them into tor - 
pid ſtillneſs, gives them a kinder action and 
benigner impulſe, by directing them towards ob- 
jets on which they cannot be too much exerted 
on objects which irritate and inflame by no diſap- 
pointments, which inſpire. complacency while they 
exerciſe the feelings, which purify our enjoyment 
while they dilate our capacities of . pleaſure, and 
which cool the ardours without refrigerating the 
ſyſtem ene 
heart. hen eilt Iten 5 arte 


| 


It is, by ns on thoſe 3 * 
Chriſtianity has promulged, that our eyes are ſo 
ſtrengthened as to pierce the veil of opulence and 
ſplendour, to ſeparate truth from appearance, and 
grandeur from greatneſs, till we look back upon 
our on littleneſs with ſecret exultation. ; We 
learn from the ſame ſource, that Were our ſight ſtill 

| * farther 


5 the objects of our contemplation would preſent 


4 / 
. 
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farther; 23 wwe nplate w 
eumſtances of life with thoſe eyes with which we 
probably max regard them from our place of obſer- 


vation in another RKkte, in what an inverted order 


themſelves! Greatneſs ſunk into the ſqualideſt 
ranks of .infamy, and poverty ſhining in robes of 
purple! a new race of ſnepherd- Rings, and prin- 
| — ien 
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1255 peat: account of its baſe ſubmiſſion to the dictates 


and decrees of other men. We are in general 
diſſatisfied with our lot, not becauſe we feel it to 
be uneaſy, but becauſe we think it appears ſo to 
others. Any particular diſtreß, or ſpecific ground 
of ſorrow, I ſeparate from the character of diſcon- 
tentedneſe, which implies a habit of repining, built 
on a general compariſon of our own condition with 
| that of other men: and this is à quality ſo much 
the more contemptible, as it is- not the genuine: 
offspring of our own. minds, not the legitimate re- 
fult of our natural reaſon, but the baſtard ſue of 
vulgar-ignorance, adopted by pride, and foftered by 
260164 4 enxy- 


43 
en y. I have ever, in my paſſage through life, con- 
ſulted the frame of my mind; and balancing it 
againſt my exterior circumſtances, have found 
them equal to the rate OY 8 
deen content. 
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It is with individuals as it is with ſociety ; that 
Rate is the happieſt to man, in his collective cha- 
rater, in which he can beſt exerciſe his natural 


capacity for improvement a ſtate of ſociety, 


fitted to draw out the ſocial energies of his mind, 
adapted to his local wants, and ſuited to his phyſicał 
character and complexion; 80, in his individual 
capacity, that ſtate is really the moſt eligible which: 
is beſt calculated to foſter his good inclinations, and 
to turn his talents to account; that which is moſt 
proportioned to the reach of his mind, and which 
_ exadts nothing beyond the promiſe of his intellect 
in a word, which produces that harmony and equi - 
librium, that mutual action between the external 
and internal condition of the man, without which 
we muſt expect eccentricities and anomalies- of 
conduct, and at the beſt an unſteady courſe of 
morality, and irregular ' fruits of virtue. With. 
ſuch a rule and meaſure ta direct us, we are moſt 

2 af 
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of us able to mark out a ſcheme of happineſs for 
eurſclves, and diſcover that this our great aim 
does not exiſt in the abſtract of life; not in a 
oertain liſt of objects, a certain denomination of 
enjoyments; but is conditional, complexional, and 


relative; muſt be conſidered with a reference to 


| ſome ſpecific ſtate or condition of man, and muſt 
be eſtimated by certain laws of proportion, which 


take into calculation much of the detail of life. 


; I am much pleaſed with a paſſage from Anto- 
ninus Pius, that touches upon my preſent ſubject, 
both the Greek and Engliſh of which I ſhall here 
- preſent to my readers. d, d 1025 nar” ata me 
A, 20007, G, alu, wgyting: CvuCaciug, ina 


Fog @utilay'; er d, wy # To ces To 5 igor waning 
* waulg, a 1 cνο T* walla TY d., Tecg a fr, 4 


re tv tlige, ( If we take into conſideration” the 
« different ſituations and exigencies of life, we 
«ſhall find that nature has made a proportionate 


« diſtribution of time, matter, form, faculty, aud 


« opportunity. But you will not perceive this by 


« partial views of particular ſubjects, but on com- 


\ 


„ paring the wholes together.” 


It 


— 
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, It will ſometimes happen} indeed, that great 
abilities are found in low ſituations; but this does 


not always juſtify diſcontent. with the arrangements 
and diſpoſitions of ſociety ; it is. oftener attributable 
to ſome: certain diſqualifications with which theſe 


abilities are accompanied, or fome alloy. by aol 
they are debaſed ; to ſome reaſons, in thort, which 
ſhould turn our reproaches inwards, and inſpire 
diſcontent, not with mankind or the order of things, 


but with ourſelves and the diſorder of our own 

minds, Let it be remembered tos, that the powers 
of man may be eaſily overcharged, though gigantic 

in their ſtrength, by the duties and reſponſibilities 
of great ſituations; while there is ſcarcely, in the 

humbleſt ranks” of life, a ſphere of action ſo cir- 

cumſcribed as not to hold out occaſions to the 

greateſt minds. ; 


But diſcontendneſs, vicious as for the moſt part. it 


is in its grounds and motives, does-not terminate in 


itſelf, but affects the whole of the human character. 


It is particularly fruitful in thoſe extravagancies 


and abſurdities of demeanour which ſupply inex- 


hauſtible ſubjects to ſatire and-ridicule. - All that 
indecorouſneſs of conduct, Wann; in the common 


phraſe, 


— VR De y 
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phraſe, is called acting out of character, ſprings in 
general from this fountain of folly. Diſſatisfied with 
what nature has beſtowed on us, we are more ſoli- 
ceitous to ſupply her deficiencies by art, than to im- 
prove her gifts by cultivation, The man of faſhion 
is ambitious of the chair of the philoſopher; and he 
whom nature directs tothe bowers of the academy, 
is not content till he has expoſed himſelf in the 
glare of chandeliers, where no qualities draw re- 
ſpect * thoſe which 2 MO not to 
Tere * An en een cs 


Mot perhaps ſo ridiculous in its effects, but mort 
miſchievous in its conſequences, is that amþition 
ſo frequent among men of ſlender fortunes,” to 
vie with their wealthy neighbours. There is 
ſomething ſacred in poverty, as there W in misfor- 
tune, to great and good minds: every generous 
ſpirit will be ſcrupulouſly. cautious of adding to 
its mortifications, or awakening the ſenſe of it 
forrows.” But when, by an unbecoming ſhame we 
are prompted to emerge. from it by a momentary 
impoſition upon mankind, it loſes its privileges of 
c <ompaſſion, accumulates ignominy upon diſtreſs, and 
| A its conſolations. Commune id 

FA ps 2D vitium 
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an illuſtrious young Grecian, that appeared at, the 
Public Games in a coloured robe, contrary to 
an expreſs law: he declared, before the whole 
aſſembly, that it was the only robe he pen 


mien ONE 11 
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1 hank Fk hg: met with a ſtory that baht "ee 


well with this, of a very valiant Engliſhman, 
whoſe name was Colonel Edmunds. While he 
was with the army in the Low. Countries, there 


came to him a fellow-countryman from Scot- 
| | * f 
land, who, to enſure a good reception thus 


accoſted him in the preſence of à great many 
brother officery, « My Lord your father, and 
« all the knights and gentlemen, your couſins, and 
« kinſmen, ate in excellent thealth,” Gentle- 


men, ſaid the Colonel, believe not a word 


« he ſaysz my father is but a poor barber in Edin- 


e burg; whom chis knave would make a Lord to 


eee and make een 
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| ® am a great, man born, when there. i. ns h 
ce matter.” | nn 


+ 
e 


It is curious to obſerve what pains are taken by 

men in narrow circumſtances to render inſup- 
portable their ſituation : every trifling vexation or 
diſappointment is laid to the ir poverty, andicere- 
Fully treaſured up in their memories to inereaſe 
the ſtock of their complaints, while equal Induſtry 
is uſed in forgetting thoſe many occurrences in 
which their poverty has given them an 'advantage 
over the objects of their envy. Thus poverty 
- with ſome men is made to enlarge its ſignification; 
and include a (circle of calamities not its own. 
To perſons of this temper not an accident can 
happen of the moſt trifling concern that does not 
ſwell the charge: if their hair turn grey, it is 
occaſioned by poverty and chagrin; if they are wet 
through in a ſhower, it was poverty that obliged 
them to be out in it; it is poverty that cauſes them 
to ſtoop in their gait; poverty that makes them 
iraſcible ; poverty that makes them unlucky! at 
cards; and poverty that induces abſence, negli- 
gence, and want of memory. The ſure conſequence 
of a habit of complaining is a habit of ſelfiſhneſs ; 


e 
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and who is perfuaded to think chat his own is 
a peculiar allotment of miſery, has ns feelings to 
ſpare for other men's ſorrows, and no pallage open 
r ˖ > 4 7 66PY 
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All this diſoontentedneis with our own” Btu 


tion proceeds from u double error in calculation. 


We meaſure our on condition by a rule ſupplied 
from other men's opinions and habits, inſtead of 
making our own feelings and capacities the crite- 
rion of our J judgments" 3and we : meaſure other men's | 
felicity by a ſtandard which is the reſult of our 
own feelings and propenſities. The farmer thinks 


20 


che merchant the happieſt man in the world bez | 
cauſe the former has no meaſure in his own "mind 
which can enable him accurately to conceive thoſe 
feelings which ſhake, the merchant $ boſom, amidſt 
the AuCtuation and lubricity of, commerce; and 
the poor man, having no clear idea of che Jangers 
perplexities, and anxieties of wealth, views It only 


as à cure for choſe wants and ſorrows with which | 


| he either feels or fancies hingſelf ſurrounded, 


us remember, too, that every obj ect looks ſmooth | 
at a diſtance: the hills which terminate our horizon 
preſent only a ſoft azure to the deli ghted viſion; | 

Vol. IV. D * 71... 
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and when we look from the ſame hills on the yalley 
below it, appears like a velvet carpet, ſpread out 
to receive us: thoſe only whore climbing the 
| hills, or are, walking in the valley, complain of the 
Aleepneſs of the one, or the humidity of the other, 
complain of the crags and ridges, or of the bogs 
- and. marſhes, whicd. make. the progres cuey bod 
NT Ine 


| Though Sher new nor 8 my Mother | 
was ſo pleaſed with the ſubje of this paper, that 
ſhe told me the could not ſleep for three hours laſt 
night for thinking upon it, and actually turned her 
thoughts to put a little fable into verſe, which ſhe 
y my tidjed revived in her memory. I bun 1 
think the thought is pretty, and my readers will not 
be Tevere upon the K of an old woman. As 
writing i is not a taſk at which ſhe is very expedi- 
tous (ſor though her hand is ſteady, her eyes have 
for ſome y years begun inſenſibly to grow weaker), 
ſhe remained above ſtairs the whole morning, and. 
key t me in ſome little ncalingd,* about her. | 
At twelve o'c clock, however, ſhe explained the 
myſtery, by preſenting me with her little perform- 
ance: Wa Sim,“ fa ſaid ſhe, « ſee how my 1 morn- 
Ing 
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ing has been employed; but be ſure you put nothing 
of mine in your paper ! ” She looked, however, as if 


ſhe would forgive me if I diſobeyed her ; and there 
is ſometimes a reſiſtance in kindneſs, which, like 
elaſticity to the touch, kt to the ſenſation 
produced; Me a ee rut ave rf 


„ * 
ak © 
* » 


L ; . 


; : 


boiled eo nia 8 
It chareꝰd . 2 * he . s . 
Had been thrown on the beds and lay cloſe to the Pillay. © N 
Wich that eaſe which high company gives, for the Com 

Had been much in the world, and in circles of note. _ : 

« Friend Pillow,“ ſays he, why that look. of diftreſs ? - 75 
By your rumpled condition you've fes il, 1 E? 
Or perhops that your maſter is gone yau art ſorry ; 
He's a very fine fellow; if ſoy feel for ye: 9 2 
Um always delighted to go where he goes, e 
And mix in the mirth that around him he throws.” 2 | 
Gay, wealthy, and wittys and-wantons a and youngs, . 
Made for conquzſts his form, for perſuaſion his tongde, | | 
On whom nature her preſents ſo laviſhly ſhowers, | 7 22 
What mortal ſu bleſs'd as this maſter of gurs ! 3306 

Twould delight, you to ſce with what graceful compolure - oo 
Ie throws dawn is guineas, or ſtakes an inclofure, 8 * 1 
T”other night 'twas at Abit that Sir Somebod ) blunder's, * 
And loft bite, Lithink, twins nt leſs thay, a bundred, ks 
To ſee him, my ſrigaqq, Fou'd gonclude1 he had ven, . | A 
Such an eee ſmile he put on! 

What with dancing, and ſinging, and lughiog, — drinking, 
ond wonder what time Le had left him for thinking. 

tf he wins; if ke folks, k e's Flad, nd ftihh glad: 9 5 AK 
03 e r Henri 2 bv 
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With dath eee control; ande heart ſo at eaſe, 
| Sure never was found a man form'd ſo to pleaſe.” 
« And now, ſays the Pillow, its my turn to ſpeak: 
Ek 1 let you alone, you' I go on for a week. 6285 14 4055 
Since you ſay that with you he's as light as a feathers 1 q 
Pray keep bim, or come to bed always together; Te 
For the moment you're off, ſuch a trade then commences, 5 
You'd think he was fairly bereft of his ſenſe z: 
Such complaining, ſuch ſorrow, repentance, and hate, 
Such curſing his fortune, ſuch damning his fate, | 
That, taking in Bedlam, there is not in town 
A Pillow whoſe ſtate I'd not change with my own. 
The night that Sit Somebody Loft him a hundred, 
As ſoon as he laid himſelf down, how he thunder d? 
I never was in ſuch a fright in my life: N | 
He could not worſe treat me, if I were his wife. 8 
He thinks, I believe, he can't uſe me too rough ; 
I am ſometimes too high, ſometi mes not high enough : 
Then fuch knocking, and thumping, and mn 3 but Ri 
I can't give content, do whatever e 
To compleat my misfortune, ſometimes in a ame 
He throws me as hard as he can at his valeet, 
Who ventures to give him his ſcurvy advice, 
To have nothing to do with thoſe villainous dice. 
T'other night he declat'd he would do for ie 
And took down a piſtol which lay on the |” | of LT, 
Baut after he'd held it ſome time to his head. 
Ae thought better on*t, and bertnimp'd me inſteddd. 
If this is the way with your very fine feln s)), 4, 
Twere better wa fp ele than their F. a N 
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As diſcontentedneſs. is very little PO by 


outward circumſtances, and is equally common to 


all ſituations, fo has it keaſt to balance againſt it in 
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thoſe which are moſt e xalted; for hope, the con- 
folation of poverty, roms weaker in proportion as 
life is exhaulted, as ſatiety refines ſenſe into faſti- 
diouſneſs, and as extent of enjoyment narrows the 
proſpect of eventual pleaſures. It is in the fame _ 
ſpirit of falſe meaſurement to which I have before 
alluded, that, in our diſtant views of greatneſs, we 
eſtimate the pleaſures with which we ſee it ſur- 
- rounded, by that unwotn ſenſe of delight, that keen. 
and novel reliſh which inexperience has preſerved 
in our minds: one of thoſe cheats of fancy, this, by 
which ſhe. brings together things that cannot ſub- 
ſiſt in union aA mind familiariſed to pleaſure; yet 
retaining all its virgin ſenſibilities ; a body ſunk in 
enjoyment, yet glowing with its native ardours. 
Our delights are covered” with a bloom which a 


breath annihilates ; an impalpable bloom, which 
expires at the touch, and moths all our labours to 


% 4 


reſtore i it. 


It is on theſe aceounts that the life of a eourtier, 
and fill more the life of a Prince, has always af- 
fected me with a certain melancholy in the peruſal, 
[ have ſomewhere ſeen an account of the manner in 
which the hours of Lewis XIV. were ſpent for 

2˙3 forty; 
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forty years together; and a duller detail, a more 
 irnagined, It appears plainly from this journal, 
that while all eyes regarded him as the greateſt mo- 
narch upon earth, no man was in reality a more 
abſolute ſlave, or bad leſs the diſpoſal of himſelf, 
and the controul of his time, He appears to have | 
had no moment on which the public had not 2 
claim, in which ſomething was not due on the 
ſcore of etiquette, or in which he was not ſomehow | 
or other a ſlave to his on grandeur. Nothing 
could unk ing him, or confer on him the privileges 
of his ſubjects; | even on the days of his illneſſes x 
certain ceremony attended him; and that grandeur 
- which could not ſave bim from human infirmities, 
deprived him of human conſolations. All he 
pleafures which. / reſult - from free converſation | 
and the mutual interchange of unſhackled thoughts, | 
the great prerogative and ornament of man, was 
ſacrificed to his gloomy greatneſs; it was his 


doom to be perpetually impoſed upon, aid his re- 
compence to contemplate his own grandeur, which, 
as having never experienced a lower condition; he 
was the only man in the country diſqualified to feel; - 
His Wende his balillemens, bis erdrei . entries 

a * bis 
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his meſes, his conſeili, his diners, his apris-diners, 
his promenades, his ſoupers, his couchers, were 
all tranſacted under certain rules, and in the face of 
the world ; all incumbered with the ſame ceremony, 
and all equally ptecluſive of the natural play of the 
mind, and the liberal movements of the heart and 
the ue 8 . 


I ſhould now 8 readers for be 

day with peculiar complacency, could I perſuade 
myſelf that I have given a permanent conſolation 
to any one boſom among my countrymen, by ſug- 
geſting a rule by which happineſsmay be better 
eſtimated than by the ordinary modes of meaſure- 
ment. _ Wk en eme 
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Tura your views to this vaſt Univerſe of which you «i fuch 
an inſignificant Part; regard eternity, but a point of which is - 
aUotted to thee ; contemplate the all- mighty decrees to which the 

great order of the creation conforms; what 2 little Winn thou. 
of this een Whole ! 


As fir a5] have aaa the queen 
of religion, my readers perceive that only natural 
religion has been conſidered: If natural religion 
be admitted, and methinks it can hardly be refuſed 
to the reaſoning in the foregoing Papers, we ſee a 
vaſt additional ſtrength reſulting therefrom to the 
general argument' from analogy; we fee it ſtill 1 
wider extend its. numerous branches, and cover 

with a broader ſhade the truths of revelation. 


The objection firſt in the order of confutation as 
ſtriking moſt deeply at the root of Chriſtianity, is 
that which calls into queſtion the neceſſity of its 

promulgation: 


* 
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promulgation: for it would indeed be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that God can be the author” of any thing 
unneceſſary or ſuperfluous. Had the light of na- 
ture been ſufficient, no revelation would have been 
offered to mankind. Let. Chriſtianity, however, 
be neceſſary or not, it can never be ſuperfluous to 
enquire into the grounds of a ſyſtem: which holds 
out to us ſuch conditions as muſt be awfully inte- 
reſting to a trembling e 880 


We will dannen ghig Gyfteny in twodiſtin® 
lights, to embrace the whole of its importance. — 
Firſt, we will conſider it as a republication; and as 
an external inſtitution of natural religion,, adapted 
to the preſent circumſtances of mankind, and in- 
tended to promote natural piety and virtue. bn 
this view, it gives to the religion of nature the 
ſtamp and ſanction of divine authority, while it 
teaches it in ĩts genuine ſimplicity, freed from thoſe 
ſuperſtitions with which it was totally corrupted, | 
and under which it was in a manner loſt. In 
the ſcripture revelation, as if to prove it had been 
the only deſign of this revelation,  /The law of 
—Y and the Goſpel of: Chriſt, are in truth the 

Ds. authoritative. 


Pi 
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nn publications of the religion of nature; 
and they afford a proof of God's general Providence 
particular diſpenſations of his Providence towards 
ſinful creatures. God, who at ſundry times and 
in divers manners ſpake in times paſt unto our fa- 
5 thers by the enn 4 
| unto us by his fon.” 


'The RON PRs of a future ſtate, the danger | 
of a courſe: of wickedneſs, and the efficacy of re- 
pentance, are: not only confirmed by the goſpel, but 
are there diſplayed with a degree of luſtre to which 
the light. of nature is but Oar Bur. in this | 
anity, in ee a ds: 70h By eſtab» 
lifhing a viſible church, an inſtituted method of 
inſtruction, and an inſtituted form of external re · 
ligion, it erected it on permanent foundations, to 
the unſpeakable benefit of ſucceeding ages. What- | 
ever objections may he raiſed to all this, from the 
perverſions hien Chriſtianity has undergone, and 
from the little influence which ſome may think it 
bas had towards improving the condition of huma- 
e ſuah cannot be inſiſted upon as concluſie 
on 
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on any principles, but ſuch as lead to downright 
Atheiſm ; becauſe the manifeſtation of the law of 
nature by reaſon, which, upon al} principles of 
Theiſm, muſt have been derived from God, has in 
the ſame manner been perverted and rendered in- 
have accordingly puſhed this ſpecious kind of ar- 
gument ſo far as to be betrayed by it into a deſpe- 
rate attack upon religion altogether. Thus the 
author of a book, Entitled « Chriſtianity as old 48 
the creation,” obſerves, that & though we cry up 
« the great advantage which we poſſeſs above other 
« animals, as being capable of religion, yet do thoſe 
« animals which we deſpiſe for the want of it, herd 
« more ſociably together; while men who cannot 
e ſubſiſt but in ſociety, make reli igion a pretence for 
« being fierce and cruel in their condu to each 
« other,” The writer forgets that we have reaſon, 
and many other diffinguiſhing properties: would 
he wiſh us to give up theſe too, that we may erk 
ſociably together, like the animals? Why ſhould . 
de aſcribed to religion, more than to reaſon, this 
our ſupp! oſed inferiority i in doors Lewes OE * 
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A writer of much greater penetration, as well 
6 ne and by whom the author of the fore. 
going ſentiment has been expreſsly confuted, in a 
direct and admirable defence of our bleſſed religion 
againſt the licentious purpoſe of his writings, ob- 
ſerves, that the . queſtion. in this place, is not 
whether weak perſons may not ſometimes make a 
bad uſe of . poſitive inſtitutions, but whether ſuch 
inſtitutions do of themſelves lead to ſuch hurtful 
conſequences z - not whether men may not, by 
perverting theſe inſtitutions, become ſuperſtitious, 
but whether the right uſe of chem n its own 

natures dend to en, | l 
, Thus it appears \thas Chriſtianity ha Ln 
the religion of nature, and has promulged it with 
authority, It has, moreover, thrown upon it new 
light, as it, were by reflection; it has reintroduced 
it with circumſtances' of peculiar advantage, and 
1 adapted it to the wants of mankind. It has con 
nected i it with a viſible church, thereby beſtowing ] 
upon it permanency, conſiſtency, and ſolidity ; and 
crowning it with the awful ſanRion of external 
_ inſtitutions and ſolemnities. | e 
NN A oft 
But 
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But Chriſtianity muſt, be. conſidered in a farther 
view, as offering to us truths not diſcoverable by 
 reaſony in reſpect to which diſtinct precepts are 
enjoined us. It contains a, revelation. of a particular 
liſpenſation of Providence, carried on by the me- 
diation * Son and Spirits fr ids 
Scripture to have been — ruin. — 
as by reaſon. is. revealed the relation in which God: 
the Father ſtands towards us, and the. obligations 
of duty ſpringing from this relation. ſo in Scripture; 
are revealed the relations in which we ſtand to the 
Son and the, Holy: Ghaſt,, and the obligations of 
duty flowing from theſe relations. Revealed relive 
gion has therefore acquainted us with ſome cer- 
tain relations in which. we ſtand, een 
«herwiſs n n d 22988 


8 4 
iin 


en 
Felge ajmits.ofa coo hlcontenplging 118 
may view it either as INTERNAL. or as EXTER>' 
Nal. INTERNAL natural religion may be ſaid to 

conſiſt in religious regards to God the Father Al- 
mighty; INTERNAL, revealed. religion (as diſtin - 
guiſhed from natural) , to conſiſt in religious regards 
to the Son and; the Holy .Gholt ; and che obligar: 


FT hk 
7 
14 
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tion we are under of paying theſe religious regards 
to each of theſe Divine Perſons reſpectively, ariſes 
from che ſeveral relations they ſtand in towards us. 


The precepts which concern theſe religious 


regards, are fuch as reſt upon reaſons which we 
plainly diſcern, and are therefore called moral pre- 
ceßts. EX TENA religion conſiſts in the rites, 
ſolemnities, and inſtitutions, enjomed us by divine 
authofity: The” precepts which-reſpeR& theſe are 
cepts, and are built on reaſons which we 
do not altogether comprehend. Thus Mok At 
duties ariſe out of the nature of the caſe” itſelf 
prior to external command. PosrrIvE duties do 
not ariſe out of the nature of the cafe, but from er- 
ternal command; nor would they be duties at All, 
but for fuch command. From this difference be- 
tween what is PosITIVE and what is Mok Af in 
religion, ariſes the ground of that peculiar prefer- 
ence n eee teaches 1 us is raw to the 


ane 15 init: 21 w Ran anal 


In Ag this diſinction ver „it ſhould 
not be forgotten that the reaſon of plies inſti- 


rutions, in general, is very manifeſt; though we 
Qroubd 96 dien the Wade ty fork particular 


inſtitutions 
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inſtitutions are ordained rather than others. Thus 
the EXTERNAL worſhip. of God is a moral as well 
as a poſttive duty, ſince the reafon for it appears; 

but this cannot be faid ef any partieular mode of 
it. Now when the moral law and the poſitive in- 
ſtitutions are oppoſite to each other, we ſhould feel 
no difficulty in the preference we are to give; for 
the moral law has the ſanction of revelation as well 
as the poſitive lau, and is, moreover, WRITTEN 


IN 0UR HEARTS: This compariſon between them 


was made by our Lord himſelf, whey the Phari- 
ſees cenſured his diſciples for plucking the ears of 
corn on the ſabbath-day. Unhappily, however, the 
infirmity of our natures inclines us, when, upon 
a compariſon of two things, one is found to be of 
greater importance than the other, to ente 
ether as 3 n at all. 


INS 
7 #, 


Hiring Fen far evra prove: the obli- 
gation that lies upon us to explore with diligence 
and reverence the grounds and propoſitions of the 
ſyſtem which is offered to us, and to ſhew the e- 
veral parts into which this ſyſtem may be divided, 
tions to man; we will next conſider what pre- 

4 ſumptions 


LY 
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| ſunptions. are natural to riſe againſt Chriſtianity 
conſidered as miraculous, putting its proofs and 
evidences out of the queſtion. There is no ap- 
peatance q a preſumption; from the analogy ef 
nature, againſt chat great article of Chriſtian faith, 
that God ereated, and inviſibly governs the word 
by Jeſus: Chriſt, and by him heteafter will judge 
the ſecret influence of his Spirit: If the analogies 
ſcheme of Chriſtianity; iit muſt be eicher becauſe 
it is not diſcoverable by reaſon and experienee; or 
becauſe it is unlike that enen 
comes undet cut ties irn 100 Ig "oO > 
10 25 n neh ahi Oar, Huge 
Now chere * benen me ad 
againſt the truth of it, betauſe. it is not Gif 
coverable by reaſon and experience; for, ſuppoſe 

man totally uninformed reſpecting a revelation, 
wh a ih an nem highly improved,” and 
acquainted with our whole fyſtem of natural phi 
lofophiy” afl natural religiet; ſuch & re boull! 
not but be ſenſible that chat part of it which 
open to his eee — of the 
whole-ſcheme of Providence; 


1 
CITI WALL 
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eternity, paſt and future, in compariſon of what is 
even now going on in remote parts of the bound - 
leſs univerſe, | ny in compariſon of the whole: 
ſcheme of this world; and that therefore, if many 
things lie beyond the reach of our natural faculties, 
we have no reaſon from this circumſtance to doubt 
of their reality in _—m— to the: eee 
on the afficmative . team 1946 4 


7 ; 13+ 142 2 Of fa 5114 N 7. 


Ne eee 
any thing contained in the general doctrine of ſerip- 
ture, on its diſſimilitude to the . of 


nature. 


| be eam 44 MIS 12. 
In the conſtitution and natural government of the 
world, as well as in the moral government of it, we 
behold things in a great degree unlike intheir oondi- 
tion to one another, and therefore ought not to won 
der if ſuch diſſimilitude exiſt between things viſible 
and inviſible ; yet it will be found on examination 
that the ſcheme of Chriſtianity is by nomeans unlike 
the ſcheme of nature, without taking in the moral 
ſyſtem of the world, and that the preſumption 
againſt particular common facts, is beyond all com- 
pariſon greater than the preſumption againſt mira 
| | cles 
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long in the womb of time, and take whole ages to 


cles in general, before any evidence of either. But i 


we take into the account the moral order of things, f 
we fee ſtrong reaſons for believing the exiſtence of 


miracles in general, as a ſimple fact; and theſe give 
credibility to the ſuppoſition, that it might be part 


of the original plan of things, that there ſhould be 
mitaculous interpoſitions. Againſt the ſtory of 


Cæſar, or any other man, there is 4 preſumption 
of millions to one, till ſome kind of teſtimony 


comes to Confirm it; for there is nothing in tbe 


events which enen . . neceſ- 
eee | 


It _ be remembered alſo that miracles, as 


ſingle facts, are not properly compared with natural 


events of daily experience,” but with thoſe ſolitary; 
irregular, and' auguſt appearances, which lie buried 


produce them; then will the compariſon be between 


netiſm and electricity, ſo eontrary to the pr . 0 J 
mmm 
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the diſtinction ' which ſo many have triumphed in 
confounding, between thoſe things which are above 
the reach of our ſaculties, and ſuch as-2re,contrary 
to ſome principle or concluſion of right reaſon. 
That the ſides of an Hyperbola ſhould be always 
approaching to each other, and yet never meet, 
though produced to infinity, 18 2 propoſition of | 
unqueſtionable certainty in geometry; and yet the 


' reaſon of man is unable to comprehend how it can 


be. But that a triangle ſhould have parallel ſides, 
is not only above reaſon, but directly contrary to 
it; it being ĩmpoſſible that a figure of three. lines 
ſhould have med Seas other. all 


M1 ende u bebt bid tub AH! 


We ſhall next ne our incapability of  judg- 
ing what were to be expected in a revelation and 


the preſumption from analogy that; it mmuſt contain 
things appearing liable to objections: 1 In this con- 
duct of the argument, there is an order and arrange: 


ment that imparts to it both -beauty and ſtrength 


in a conſiderable degree. By attacking objeQtions 
in a looſe and diſorderly manner, we may bear them 
down at firſt, and put them to a temporary rout 
but there is always danger of their rallying agaid, 
and 


— 
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wing the conteſt. The order of confutation 
in this queſtion is as. neceſſary as it is difficult to 
be obſerved; ſince we are under ſtrong temptations 
to foreſtall arid todigreſs.in'the courſe of an argu-· 
ment which ſpreads itſelf through ſuch a variety of 
topies. The difficulty is, to obſerve an arrange- 
ment in the treatment of the ſubjeA;, agreeable; to 
that order, in which the objections oppoſed to it 


would naturally stile. He moſt exeels"in thaw! 
of cominiunicating knowledge, who kan exert "the | 


fame patience in detailing it, as he was forced to 
ufe in acquiring it; who can conſent to retrace the 
proceſs of his own inveſtigations ; and ſuppoſes the 
fame courſe of enquiry-in-the mind of him he wo, 
inſtruct, 8 ended in ie ane 
batisfring himſelf; © 2. 1 4873 
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To conſult/ e * e A , of en- 
quiry in anſwering the objections to the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, let us ſuppoſe a man perfectly uninſtructed 
gevelation, would look into the nature of things, to- 
that there was any ſuch thing as religion at all. 
Aer having ſcen and acknowledged the neceſlity 
8 ; 1 
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for ſuch a thing, and being put upon the conſide- 


ration of the Chriſtian ſcheme, before he would 


admit ſuch a ſcheme, he would aſk, c To what pure 


« poſe is this ſyſtem which you propoſe to me? 


„ where is it wanting? and what is its deſign 2” 
This being ſhewn to him, he would conſider next 
the general aſpect and character of this religion 3 
he would attentively regard its external conſtitu- 
tion, its ſtamp and its impreſſions, and examine if 
chere was any thing on the firſt vie Which con- 
demned it. Its miraeulous eftabliſhment- would; be 
the queſtion here. Being convinced on this point; 


be would naturally aſk what the analogy. of nature, 


and of that ſeheme of natural religion co which h 
had firſt been induced to give his aſſent, ſuggeſted 
on the ſubject. Let us try if 5 en 


wen Müde 5551 
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The objeftionsto the Chriſtian/chens as diſtin» 
guiſhed from objeRions to its; evigdenge,) are 
rally ſuch as theſe o Revelation is deficient; it og 


tains many abſurd propofitionss ie ſometimes Jeady | 


men into. enthuſiaſm and fuperſtition.; it has been 
| made to ſerve the purpoſes of tyranny and wicked- 


r thuough but à gon 5 
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dated ſphere; its evidence is lending mi 
enn have been. ans: 


©2354 386 SW F 5 oft bl ov gt 4 te 3 bid 30h 
Ie will 1 1900 anſwer Ws: __ " 
arguing, that, upon a ſuppoſition ofa revelation, it 
Were highly credible beforchand, that we ſhould. be if 
| incompetent judges o it to a-great degree, and al 
that it would contain many things appearing to us 
to be liable to objections, in caſe we wereito: judge 
otherwiſe than by the analogy of nature. If the 
raruralund cevealet. diſpenſation of things be both 
ſrom God, if they coincide with each other, and 
together make up one ſcheme of Providence, our 
being incompetent judges. of the one, muſt 10 
k credible that we may be incompetent judge d 
Aiitother ;/ and ſiuce, upon expetience, the acknow. 
ledged courſe and conſtitution of nature is found to 
be greatly different from what before experienee 
would have been expected, it were reaſonahle to 
Preſume that the revealed difperifation; likewiſe, | 
judging of it asbfthe<oriſtinitioniof nature, would. 
be very different from the expectations, formed 
beforchand, and liable in appearance to great ob- 
jections. We cannot cothprehend the wiſdoni.of 
1 ordinary adminiſtration: how chen Wall we 


bees of the extraordinary ? 


" Rea- 
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Reaſoning thus, we come to perceive that the 
only queſtion concerning the truth of Chriſtianity, 
is, whether it be a real revelation, not whether it 
be attended with any circumſtances we ſhould not 
have looked for; and whether the authority of 
Scripture be what it claims to be, not whether the 
Scripture itſelf be a bool oſ ſuch ſort and ſo pro- 
mulged as our weak ien might have 
led us to: mga. ai 0504 LL 


With relpeQt.eo the 8 che meaſure in 
which revelation is communicated, we are very in- 
competent judges, ſinee we are unable to ſay what 
ſupernatural inſtruction was to have been expected; 
pronouncing any thing in regard to the circum- 
ſtances and degrees, and the whole 'mapaer. of that 
inſtruction which is afforded by the ordinary courſe 
of nature, Were ſuch a ſcheme as that of nature 
propoſed to us, ſuppoſing no experiegee to have 
been had of it, we ſhould probably de tempted to | 
reje&t it as incredible, on account of the . many 
ſeeming diſproportions,.. limitations, and. neceflary 
conditions it contains. Would it not have been 
thought highly improbable. that men ſh n 9 
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Thus An een from the whole a and con. 
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much more capable of diſcovering the general lan 


of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, and revoly. 
tions of the heavenly bodies, than the cauſes and 


Which human life ſeems to be ſo much more deeply 


antereſted. . How capricious and variable a ching 
is invention, by which nature inſtructs us in matter 


| of the very higheſt importance to our comfort and 


Aecurity ! How inadequate, how ambiguous, how 
Kable to abuſe, is language, the only vehicle by 


Which eee ent is 


eonimunicated? 1109 ei d 


l * 
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Nitution of nature, that God does not diſpenſe his - 
aer oy our" notion UE * = or 


£ 
* 


A Bat ab an p . fared, on a 15 
pofſtiah chat it is incredible How an event of fuck 


ligt importance to man ſhould take "pllice ſo fate; 
dunt it Mould thien exterid over ſo ſmall a part of the 


world; and that at beſt it ſhould be involved in 
obſcurities, and be liable to the lame perverſons 
amd bljeRtions 4s the light of nature itſelf. ' With- 

3 1 


* 


out determining how far this may be admitted to 
be ſo, it is by no means incredible that it might be 
ſo if the light of nature and revelation be from the 
ſame hand. We are naturally liable to diſeaſe, for 
which God has provided natural remedies. But re- 
medies exiſting in nature have remained unknown 
to mankind for ſeveral ages; are even at this day 
known but to few; probably many are not yet diſ- 
covered; many, after abſolute rejection, have been 
found extremely uſeful; many are very partial! in 
their operations; many occaſion dreadful diſorders, 
if unſkilfully applied. In a word, the remedies 
which nature provides are een certain, perfect, 
nor univerſal, 8 


„ ee 3 ee 


p 
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To what do all theſe arguments tend? Notſurely 
to prove that reaſon has no pretenſions to judge of 
what is offered to us as being of divine revelation; 
we are not to conclude that. we, are incapable of 
judging of any thing, - becauſe we are incapable of 
judging of all things. It is the privilege of reaſon _ 
to judge of the evidence of revelation, and of the 
objections urged againſt that revelation,” It may 
fairly Judge of the morality of the Scripture, that 
Is, not whether it contains things difterent from 

Vor. IV. E what 
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good being; but whether it does actually, as it is 
offered to us, contain things ann 
Ni on eee 

s us of God. +: Die tang 
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Adhibita eft ars quadem extrinſecus ex allo genere gu gu fibi | 
Forum Philaſofphi affurnnt, ques rem diſſalut am, di ui ſunmpue cus. 
Fluninarri, et ratione quidam conflringeret. Cue DB Oxar, | 


A certain art is ſupplied from a foreign FRET Foe 
| philoſophers as belonging wholly to their province, which, bind 
in a faſt union, and under certain laws of arrangement, W 
enen SHR 


As 1 promifed my Readers ſont more on 
the ſubject of Taſte, I ſhall dedicate this Number 
to the enquiry ;3 and by taking up the queſtion at 
a point ftill nearer its ſource, endeavour to throw 
upon it ſome freſh illuſtration. In the compaſs of 
my reading I have never met with any analylis of 
the human mind, which has contented my cunolity 
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on that ſudect ; and this perpetual diſappointment 


in my expectations from other men, has forced me 
upon conſidering for myſelf; and 1 Thall here lay 
down the fruits of my own inveſtigation.—Inſtead 
of enquiring what names have been invented to 

expreſs the different properties of the ſoul, L ſhall 
begin with conſidering the nature of thoſe proper- 
ties themſelves, and then refer them to the diſtri- 
bution already made, as far as the import of the 


terms invented „ pe the e and office 


L ſhall aſſi n to * 
75 Sa 
There i is certainly a power in the mind of per- | 
ceiving ideas, and the ſeveral relations which ſubſiſt 


between them and this power is ſeparate and di 1 
tinct in its nature. When ideas are perceived, 


| together with the relation in which they ſtand to 


each other, they are correctly aid to be ſufficiently 
underſtood, Perception is, then, the operation o 
the underſtanding, which is a fort of ſpeculum in the 

mind that repreſents the objects to which it is ap- | 
pied. According to my hypotheſis it has nothing 
to do with the will, and conſequentl y cannet include 
judgment, which implies determination; therefore : 
the logical diſtribution of it inte appretienfion, 


WS : Judgment, 
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judgment, and diſcourſe, is perfectly undeſcriptive 
of what I mean by underſtanding. It is, 1 think, 
inconſiſtent in itſelf, as implicating thoſe moye. 
ments of the mind which belong to faculties of dif. 
tin natures ; for as apprehenſion is an involuntary, 
and Judgment a ſpontaneous attribute, nothing can 
be more contraditory than to claſs them under 
one denomination. 


— 


13 
» 4 * * 


But to 80 ck to the under fanding-—aperctntion. 


which is its ſole operation, is either ſimple or com- 
plex; ; fimple, when it regards the ideas themſelves; 
and complex, when it extends to their relations: 

and this complex perception is either mediate or im- 


mediate; immediate, when, by a compi of the 


two ideas themſelves, their relations are perceived; 

and mediate, when, to diſcover theſe relations, a 

third idea is introduced. This complex perception, 
or the perception of the relations which are between 

ideas, is what we commonly call knowledge : but as 

this complex conception 1s either mediate or im- 

mediate, knowledge alſo admits of the ſame di 
ſion, and is either immediate or mediate, or what is 

the ſame thing, either intuitive or demonſtrative; 

either conſiſting of truths drawn from the relations 
CO IPD between 


r 


between two ideas examined wy" — or 


compared by the help of a third idea, or common 7 


. meaſure. 

L 3 | x ; — h 3 : n Ws 
5 This laſt kind of knowledge is What, in the 
u (hools, is called fcience. What we perceive by 


intuitive knowledge we call principles; what are 
perceived by demonſtrative knowledge, take the 
name of concluſions. One of the great rewards of a 


0, Wl future ſtate, to which we may naturally raiſe our 
. hopes, is a much greater meaſure of this intuitive 
es; knowledge ; by which we may be enabled to diſ- 
ns: cern clearly and at 6nce thoſe truths. which, dimly 
im-. diſcerned through this veil of mortality, not only 
the tranſcend our comprehenſions, but ſeem impoſſible | 
ed; 


and ang to our blind natures. 


* 


That power of the winked which mathe with whe 


ween BY underſtanding, and builds perception on perception, 
ut s ina certain ſucceſſion and order, which ranſacks the 
in ftores of the intellect for theſe third ideas, and acts 

divi- BY elf under the controul of the will, is properly the 
hat b regſon, which has no ſeparate place among the pri- 
ative; mary faculties of the mind, but is that energy 
ations which gives action to the whole, the principle in 
tween 


$$: whoſe 
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5 whoſe TI of ſpontaneous iraprovement conſiſts 
the point of diſlinction, the great intellectual bar. 

17H rier between. man and brute. Thus, reaſon I con- 
_ ceive to be an operation of the mind in which the 
underſtanding and the will are conjointly con- 
_ cerned,” as exerciſiug a voluntary attention about 

te ideas, and propoſing them in a kind of order to 


in the mind are depoſited, and lodged for future 


- ditional perception that it has perceived them 


the underſtanding, thereby to aſfiſt its perceptions, 
and facilitate its progreſs. But reaſon muſt have 


rials; and here the enquiry leads to the mem 
and the imagination. Now memory and imaying- 
tion have fo far a common office, that they are bo WM i 
occupied in providing ideas, that is, the matter of 
the 9 115 but ideas of a mein order. 


| 

| l 

ſome repoſitory from which ſhe draws her mate · 
b 

; 


Mr. dane calls the memory a ſtorehouſe of idea 
in which thoſe which have already been excited 


occaſions, * By its aid the underſtanding can per- 
ceive the ideas preferved in it afreſh, with the ad- 


before, and without the aid of thoſe ſenſible qua- 
lities which originally excited them. We mult 
obſerve, that memory is the repoſitory of particular 
ORCS (SEP | E * | ideas; 
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ideas; of ideas which, when revived, always: refes 
you to ſome. ſenſible object by which they were 
firſt produced; and this definition enables us to 
diſtinguiſh it accurately from the imagination, 
which is that faculty which affords us a view of 
certain ideas, or relics of ſenſation repoſed within 
us, without any reflection upon the particular ob- 
jets which firſt excited them. It, follows, that the 
ideas ſupplied by the imagination are of a more 
general fort than thoſe which lie in the memory, and 
ne therefore the nobleſt materials for thinking, 
and furniſh in greateſt abundance thoſe middle 
ideas or eee eee _ 
five operations. TREAT TT RS X 


But however humble may appear the rank aſ- 
hgned to memory in the order of the faculties, yet 
it is as conſequential a prop to the fabric of the 
mtellect as any on which it leans ; for, as ideas 
cannot be ſupplied to the imagination immediate- - 
y by the ſenſes, they muſt firſt have place in the 
nner y; and here all thoſe complex ideas, exhibit- 
ed by the imagination, muſt have exiſted in their 
imple elemental fate ; beſides which, the memory 
en the intelle& in its in- 

E 4 ternal 


| cluſions; and thus we ſee that reaſon could no 


towards them, or when the til, which is the great 
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ternal and domeſtic” operations ; by treaſuring up 
the complex conceptions of the underſtanding, ; it 
provides the grounds and data for further con- 


more diſpenſe with its * than the imagim- 
Each of theſe primary faculties of che mind 
has an active as well as paſſive nature; they have 
a kind of reflective energy, by which they act upon 
themſelves when the ſtreſs of the intellect is turned 


myſterious mover of all, bends towards them the 
attent on of the mind. The active power of the 
memory is what we call recollection. The imagi- 
nation, when particularly called upon, - manifeſts 
her gift of invention. The vigorous efforts of the 
underſtanding are expreſſed by the word penetra- 
I know of no more primary faculties of the mind 

than thoſe which I have enumerated; though their 
various combinations and modifications have given 
riſe to a multitude of complex terms, Which are 
uſeful to the purpoſes of ordinary converſation,and 
„ 


— 
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de buſines of life, but which, to to philoſophical 
views of the ſubjeR, have brought ſome perplexity 
and confuſion. The outline of what has here been 
ſbmitted to my readers may be brought within 
the compaſs of a very few ſentences. Ideas are 
the matter, the ſupellectile of the mind; and theſe 
ue received through the ſenſes, retained and re- 
rived by the memory and recollection, compounded 
by the imagination, laid out and propoſed by the 
raſon, perceived with all _ 2 0 wo 
n n | * | 
When I ſpeak” of confuſion in the popular de- 
ſtiptions of the intellect, I do not except the great 
Mr. Locke, who, after talking about perception, 
judgment, diſcernment, compariſon, compoſition, 
and abſtraction, as ſimple original faculties of the 
nind, by his definition of reaſon, makes it to com- 
dine them all, and even beſtows upon it the office of 
imagination itſelf. He reſolves it into two Powers, 12 
beacity and illation ; and aſcribes to it four dif- 
krent duties: The firſt and higheſt degree of 9 
raſon,” he ſays is the diſcovering and finding out 
proofs z the ſecond, the methodical diſpoſition of 
ben, and laying them in order, to make their con- 
xion eaſily perceived ; the third is the perceiving 
* 
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ternal and domeſtic operations ; by treaſuring up 
the complex conceptions of the underſtanding, ; it 
provides the grounds and data for further con- 
| cluſions; and thus we ſee that reaſon could no 
more _ with its ſervices than the e. 
n tion. . 2 1 . 
Each of theſe primary faculties of che mind 
has an active as well as paſſive nature; they have 
a kind of reflective energy, by which they act upon 
themſelves when the ſtreſs of the intellect is turned 
towards them, or when the will, which is the great 
myſterious mover of all, bends towards them. the 
attent on of the mind. The active power of the 
memory is what we call recollection. The imagi- 
nation, when particularly called upon, manifeſts 
her gift of invention. -The vigorous efforts of the 
underſtanding are expreſſed by the word penetra- 
I know of no more primary faculties of the mind 
than thoſe which I have enumerated; though their 
various combinations and modifications have given 
riſe to a multitude of complex terms, Which are 
uſeful to the purpoſes of ordinary converſation,and 
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the buſineſs of Uke, but which, to. philoſophical 
views of the ſubject, have brought ſome: perplexity 
and confuſion. The outline of what has here been 
ſubmitted to my readers may be brought within 
we compaſs of a very few ſentences. {dear are 
the matter, the ſupellectile of the mind; and theſe . 
we received through the ſenſes, retained and re- 
rived by the memory and recollection, compounded 
by the imagination, laid out and propoſed by the 
raſon, perceived with 58 their relations ba. wg 
n in TS 4 YI * N 
When I ſpeak of confuſion in the popular de- 
ſcriptions of the intellect, I do not except the great 
Mr. Locke, who, after talking about perception, 
judgment, diſcernment, © compariſon, compoſition, 
and abſtraction, as ſimple original faculties of the 
mind, by his definition of reaſon, makes it to com- 
dine them all, and even beſtows upon it the office of 
imagination itſelf. He reſolves it into two powerh, 
boacity and illation 3 arid aſcribes to it four dif- 
frent duties: The firſt and higheſt degree of 
reaſon,” he ſays cc is the diſcovering and finding out 
> proofs 3 the ſecond, the methodical diſpoſition of 
bem, and laying them in order, to make their con- 
exion n caſily perceived; the third is the perceiving 
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their eonnexion; and the een N 
concluſion.” 12 eng 14 


RT | 


or ae ae ee, 
e nenten book of his eſſay. Here 
together ; a confuſion arifing from a vague uſe of 
= words, and a neglect of the diſtinction between the 
| primary!-and. unthixed, and the fecondary and 
8 mixed, powers of the mind. Nothing can be more 
neceſſary in an analyſis of the intelle&, than to 
forbear the uſe of terms. till they have been ex- 
plained and claſſed under their proper heads; and 
ſuch offices of the brain as are of a complicated | 

nature, as are only modifications of intellect, or the 
5 reſult of particular combinations, thould never be 
| nal faculties to which they partly or wholly below 


Ot dis chals of ſecondary power that open 
ton of the mind which. we expreſs. by the woll 
Judgment. Now it appears to me, that the genen 
idea conveyed by the word implies, on the part « 
reaſon, a vigorous execution of its office, joined t 
a clear and quick perception in the underſtanding, 
pan beans: * producing jk 


ment 
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ment, any more than the memory; though they 
both are concerned in ſupplying the matter on 
which the judgmerit is to be exerciſed: indeed, ſo 
fir is it from any cloſe connexion with the judg- 
ment, that oftentimes its exuberance, by rendering 
the charge of arranging and felecting too heavy 
for reaſonh, deſtroys the proper equilibrium df the 
mind, and conſequently conſounds the judgment 
in the general diſorder it produces. Thus, the 
the judgment 1s no primary faculty of the mind, 
dut the joint production of the reaſon and the un- 
terſtanding. 


There is no complex operation of the mind 
which borrows ſo equally and fo largely from all 
the powers of the intellect as Taſte. By taſte, I 
mean general taſte ; for there is a kind of parti- 
cular taſte, which is in a great degree mechanical, 
and is the forced reſult of uſe and imitation. Ge- 
neral taſte requires the general ſtructure of the in- 
telle st to be ſtrong, and fuch a balance of its 
powers as enables them to act in concert, to aſſiſt 
and to chaſtiſe each other, and, by the cloſeneſs of 
their union, to form 2 barrier againſt its perpetual 
enemies, prejudice, paſſion, and falſe affociation. 
It does not ſpring forth, like Pallas, in a ſudden 
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heat of the 1 but, like R it is the flow 
production of various co-operating powers, that 
lend their ſeparate aſſiſtances to render her perfect. 
To that amplitude of taſte which ſtretches oyer 
every province of human contemplation this equi- 
pPoiſe of the intellectual faculties is immediately 
neceſlary ; and a partial and bigotted taſte, where 
its roots are ſpreading, and deep in the character, 
is always traceable to ſome internal diſproportion 
in the conſtitution of the mind. ; 


YR TITRE original faculties 
which I have been endeavouring to develope are 
called into play in the various operations and qua- 
 lities of taſte : for, though in every feature of it 
the collateral and mediate influence, of each' of our 
intellectual faculties is diſcernible, yet there are 
ſome which take their more immediate character 
and expreſſion from the particular agency of par- 
ticular powers. To begin with the imagination, 
which, as the origin of all our complex concep- 
tions, as the great purveyor to the ſoul, ſeems to 
claim a natural precedency— The particular power 
with which the imagination is endued, of com- 
bining parts into a whole, by its rapidity i in run- 
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ning through. their relations, gives it a mighty 
influence in matters of taſte; and this power is, in 
truth, the origin of all our complex conceptions. 
Itis by the exerciſe of this prerogatiye- that it be- 
ſows unity on number, and combines into one 
diſtin image, things which ſtrike the ſenſes 
ſeparately. ' And here we. diſcern the particular f 
reaſon why a great ſtrength of fancy interferes 
with philoſophy, whoſe chief buſineſs lies 
in a contrary direction, and conſiſts in ſepa- 
rating what are | apparently combined. In the 
fame particular power alſo we recogniſe its con- 
nexion with genius; for invention, which is the 
principal organ of genius, is nothing more than 
great activity and readineſs in the imagination to 
ſummon all the relations and allociations which be- 
long to an 110. „„ 


MY 


It is a W and intereſting taſk thus to trace 
back all our derived and compounded powers to 
their ſimple and primary ſoutces. It exhibits an 
inttance of that ſpirit in which all the operations of 
nature are conducted ; by which great varieties and 
great reſults are made to flow from a few ſimple 
cauſes, and which, by theit various combinations 

5 1967 (9:36; 310 16 en 
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and reciptocities, produce an endleſs diverſity of 
modi fied effects. Taſte which is one of theſe mo. 
dified reſults, though complex in its principle, 
is ſimple in its feeling; thus two colours unite to 
produce a third entirely diſtin from them both, 
In as much as it is independent of volition, it ap- 
| proaches to the nature of a ſenſe; for being once 
eſtabliſhed in the mind, it cannot help operating 
when an object is preſented to it, any more than. 
de ear can avoid bearing ſounds if its auditory 
- paſſage be unobſtructed: thus diſtinct ĩs taſte from 
the imagination, or hom any other of the ſimple 
| powers of the intelle&, although it be an emanation 
eee ot; eee 19 en A 
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material organization enters into its compoſition 
and character, ſince that delicacy and ſenſibility of 
mind, ſo neceſſary to its perfection, though ſpring - 
ing in great part from a particular exerciſe and 
bias of the original faculties, is yet aſſiſted greatl 
by a certain condition of the cnn ny] 
an W of the OW en 

Bat . taſte 3 ES the 
eee is no one to whicl 
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it is ſo deeply indebted, as to the imagi hs 
E 8 


fancy is noni 

wad which are lodged in the mind are 
continually looſening from the ſenſible objects to 
which they are at firſt attached, till at length they 
flip out of the memory into the imagination, 
where, indeed, they have loft their original faſten- 


ings, but are furniſhed with new ties by that great 


aſſociating power which belongs to it, ſupplied 
din new paris and eg dene e Inls'an 


thouſand new particulars, yet under certain gener! 


uns of affinity and | connexion, This mighty 


principle of aſſociation, the winged miniſter of the 


imagination, is at the bottom of almoſt all our 


ſentiments of the ſublime and rhe beautiful; but 


this is plainly an enquiry into which my narrow 


limits will not allow me to proceed. As I have ö 


talked, however, about falfe aſſociations, I hall 
juſt add in explanation, that thoſe are falſe affocia- 
tions which a diſtempered and diſtorted fancy pro- 


duces, or which are of fo particular, confined, and. 


n 
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naàaeäccidental a nature, as to raiſe ſentiments in the 


wy From this ſhort - account of the » imaging. 
tion, its influence on © taſte is ſufficiently clear; 


M as it has pts been obſerbua, though 


of the one is perfectly conſiſtent with a high degree 


operations of taſte, conſiſts chiefly in the ma- 
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mind that are not correſpondent to the general feel, 
ing. : : At ol 5 * "A 


it muſt be ſufficiently clear that all. the prin. 
ciples of its reliſh, its very palate, is furniſh- 
ed to it from this laboratory of the mind. Let 
us now conſider what memory contributes towards 
the a and —_— of * 


in in rank, is prior in its operation to the 
fancy. Though it is plainly neceſſary to the very 
exiſtence of the imagination, yet a great weakneſs 


of excellence in the other ; ; for in certain intellects 
_ the connexions: between ideas and their ſenſible ob- 
jects are ſpeedily diſſolved, and conſequently the 
travelling is expeditious and frequent in the road 
that conducts from the memory to the fancy, The 
particular | aſſiſtance which memory lends to the 


'S | 
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| 


rials of compariſon with which ſhe loads her- 


ticular deciſions, and eber, to ee its 
. exeri on & „ 
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tough ſilent reference be made in our thoughts to 
ſome great controuling ſpecimens of genius, our 


there will be wanting that fort of influence in our 
minds which is neceſſary to point our reaſonings, 
and give conſiſtency; to our feelings. Without 


petually converſant-with models, and with men of 
tlte, it is in vain that we move in the atmoſphere 
of wits and of ſchdols; we bring away nothing 
that can remain. ſufficiently long by us to fortify 


belides, a negative taſk. of the intellect, which con- 
liſts in the rejection of ideas that have been uſed, 
ad ſubjects that have been. exhauſted ;- a-taſk 


erery ſpot of pre-oceupied ground in the territory 


of genius, 


| : 80 
— 
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elt, to furniſh out documents in aid of its par- | 
2 ſort of dominion in our minds, unleſs an habitual 
| fudy will be of a devious and: defultory kind, and 


this mental tenacity, it is in vain that we are per- 


our ſyſtem with 1ts nutritive virtues, There is, 


which implies, an extenſive. acquaintance, with 
the practice of literature, and the remembrance of 


i 
{ 


1 * which, as Cicero ſays, “ 10 ſupplied from a for. 
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| underſtanding, as well as their Joint produdtio, Wl * 
the judgment, are more intimately interwoven no 
with all the operations of taſte; but their principal: m 
and peculiar ſervices conſiſt in correcting the re- 0¹ 

| Ports of che ſenſes, in ſimpliſying and purifying . » 
our ſentiments, and in ſupplying a ſtandard from c 
the average of our deeifions, and from our ob- u 
ſervations of the general and genuine feelings: aſ y 
mankind, by, which our enthuſiaſm may be te- [ 


Rrained, and on which our liberties: may be defined. 


1 
As to produce arrangement and order in our ideas, 
is the characteriſtie property of reaſan; ſo in exer- | 


eiſing this faculty in the province” of taſte, we 
gather and condenſe all the ideas that ute con- 
ſtituent of real excellence ; and judgment in 
taſte is nothing but a quicker execution of this 
office, reſultiog from practice, and a kill in ap- 
plying to this mental ſtandard, mentioned above, 
the objects which lie in our paths; ſo that we'may | 
now perceive whence © ariſes that & certain art 


« reign ſource, and claimed by philoſophers 3 
4 wholly belonging to their province; and which 
«binds in a faſt union, and under certain laws 

14 A Wa K 
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« of arrangemenit, thoſe: loofe materials which lie- 
« ſcattered through nature. By following and 
not foreſtalling, the feelings and ſenſations, judg- 
ment corrects our deciſions, without repreſſing 
our ardours: the laws which it inſeribes i in the ta- 
blets of our minds are of generous and noble 
character; and, like thoſe legal reſtraints impoſed 
upon the preſs by our country's conſtitution, 
which leave it open for every humour to vent it- 
{1f, while they reſerve a power of ſubſequent cog- 
niſance; fo it is not till after our fitſt feelings have 
pronounced, and ſufficient play has been giyen to 
the energies of our minds, that judgment inter- 
poſes with its reſtraints and penalties, and demands 
an account of our motives and our meanings. 


I am ſorry to be obh ged to draw towards a con- 


by a right analyſis of the human mind, they may 
come at a ſyſtem. of rules which will exactly 
coincide with the genuine unperverted ſentiments 
ol mankind: that this ſyſtem of rules is a practical 
ſtandard of taſte, eafy in its application, and gene- 


tion. 


cluſion; yet 1 ſhall feel content, if what has been | 
fid can ſerve at all to convince'my readers, that | 


tous in its an, : that the general approba-, 
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tion of a particular conjuncture is not a ſtandard 
pf taſte, though the true ſtandard be founded on ge- 
| neral approbation, that is, on an obſervation of what 
has at all times been pleaſing or diſpleaſing to our 
uncorrupted feelings: that this ſtandard reſult 
= . from a conſideration of the general qualities of ob- 
jects, and not of the particular accidental ſenſa- 
tions which objects produce: that it enables us, not 
only to determine what is excellent, but the de- 
1 grees of excellence : that it enables us to determine 
= what are the channels through which different ob- 
| jects convey pleaſure to the mind; it the ſame, 
1 5 in. what degree; if different, which is the moſt 
dignified: that it enables us to take in all the cauſes 
which produce pleaſure, and prevents our miſtak- 
ing between thoſe which are eſſential and thoſe 
which are contributive: . that, where chere are 
ſaving qualities to redeem a work, from this view 
which it gives us of all the qualities of excel- 
lence, it prevents our pronouncing A general CON» 
demnation; a common fault of vulgar critics, who 
build on one merit, to the ruin of every other; 

and the ſource of that beggarly ſentence pro- 
nounced by Voltaire on our immortal Shakelpear. 
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we are delighted with accurate imitations a thoſe pins , 
which give us pain in the contemplation, . 

Tus other night, the converſation at the Club 

turned principally upon the different ſtyles of com- 

poſition-which the faſhionable writers of the pre- 

ſent moment have adopted with. moſt ſucceſs, A 

Gentleman preſent, who is a little too loud againft 

modern literature, but who ſupports his opinions : 

with a great deal of ſound and judicious reaſoning 

on the ſubject, ſent me, the next morning, two 

very ludicrous ſpecimens. i in imitation of a favou- 

rite Hiſtorian and a favourite Biographer ; and as 

they are both by the ſame hand, I have co — 

| them both for my Paper kent ah 100 


24 


Specimen 
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3 Specimen of an intended Hiſtory of England; ly ih; 
NES Aurbor of a Hiftory" of the Detline of the Roman 

Empire, repreſenting: the Life 7 ale LR 
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No went forth the ſpirit & plunder. The 
| « gigantic forms of depredation, which at this time 
« ſubjected. the perſons and pockets of the metro. 
' « polis to the hands and hangers: of the marauder, 
cc naturally rivets our attention to the exploits of 
A the ſon of Henry Waldron, in whom, underthe 
a wily alias of George: . Barrington, 1 darkly con- 
« template che father of that ſpecies of clindeſlin 
& rapine which difoins the inconveniencies d 
« robbery from its terrors, and conſiſts in the in- 
« ſinuation of the finger or the hook into our per. 
*. ſonal coffers, and recovering them triumphant 
„ with the ſpoils of the inſenſible benefactor, 
« "This fartive aſſeſſment upon property does 
© not, on a firſt” view, appear worthy of the tran- 
« ſoendent abilities of the freebooter of Kildare: 
& but whatever underwent the touch of Mida 
« became gold; and the tranſmuting intellect of 
WD. _—_ 


the 


P 
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« Barrington inveſted. with ſyſtem and with ſis 

« ence, an art which had hitherto been regarded, 
« by the more learned and more adventurous, in the 
« ſchools of Mercury, with contemptuous indif- 
« ference, and was by.them conſigned to the no- 
« yiciates of the lawiels fraternity. | Darting A 
« keener glance into the. occupation which was at 
« once to dignify and to degrade his future day, 
« this plunderer of the Welt was probably fired by 
« thoſe very diſcouragements which would have 
« depreſſed a leſs towering altitude of genius ʒ and 
« diſcerned, through the ſhades of ignominy, a 
« harveſt of glory, in a proportion inverſe to 
ann, NNE 
* n 8 | | Ws: 

« A with ſuch confidence and ſuch ambi- 
tion, now walked forth the Adventurer of Ire- _ 
land, ſealing his ears to che {yren ſolicitations of 
« more honourable employs, and ſpurned with un- 
hallow ed. contempt the proffered patronagelof the 


„ Pontiff of Leixlip, and the hope of hiſtrionie 


« eminence with which a ſucceſsful appearance in 
the part of Jaſher had ſaluted his dawn. The 
0 EA 6. of Hibernis way tho ſcont-of his pre- 

4 datory 


„ bet, WM 

: 85 0 44 athityr exploits no ger chan til the maturity | s 

4 of habit had ſucceeded to the erücities of un- s 

« ptactiſed timidity. Tbe ripeneſs . is 

« operating with a few inſtances of detection, fent x 

„ him, fraught with preſages of victory, againſt | a 

_ the capital of Albion; and the year 17 73 will be p 
connected, through the lapſe of ages, with th : 

| 4 firſt appearance of the Son of Waldron on tie f 


« ſhores of Britain. The giant capacities of je 

« nius are awake at thoſe hours and in thoſe ſitu: 
_« tions wherein minds of a plebeian-mould reſign 
s themſelves to the torpors of lumber; and the 
* tedious interyal which was paſſed in the Dorſet 
« Yacht was made conducive to the promotion of 

A his future hopes, by laying the faithleſs'founds: | 

« tion of a felonious friendſhip with one of the co- 
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W « ” a of wks bod 3 was brian 
cc by our child of fortune for the purpoſe of lulling 
A ſuſpicion into ſecurity, and conciliating doubt 
into confidence. T be latter of theſe pretenſions 
« was of a nature ſufficiently unſubſtantial to elude 
« the fear of detection; but as the former was to | 
be corroboratediby. external evidences, ant ea 
« ſolitary 
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« ſolitary ſcore of guineas was the only baſis on | 
« which it could, at this early epoch. of his life, be 

« erected, it became neceflary to make an inſtan- 
« taneous appeal to his mighty abilities. His firſt 

10 ſucceſſes held the world in awez England 
« trembled- at the name of Barrington; and: the 
« « march of the Hero of Hiberniadwas every where 
« marked with perſonal. depredations. From the 
« winter ſolſtice to the equinox ofiſpring, he pro- 

« ſecuted a ſeries of exploits une qqualled in craſt 

« and ingenuity among the ſons of Adam. „ 
« walls of Ranelagh were the ſcene.of his maiden 
« claims upon the involuntary contributions of the 
public; and in thetranſient.revolution of a ſingle 
« evening a Knight of the Bath, nine Peers of the 
« Realm, and five others of the brigfiteſt lumi- 
« naries in the globe of faſhion, were- reduced, 
« by the fingers of the Son of Waldron,, to, the ne- 
« ceſlty of enquiring the. hour. of. ihe night from 
« thoſe of their friends. in whole. fobs NY. 

* left the ſources of information, 11 ea 

O WIGSAY & a yicip not Wy: 483 » --1 

« The. mach "of, the ee rod was; not 

.« wanting for the purpoſes" of converting. his | 3 
« watches into 5 and his intimacy with his 
vol. Iv. "WE A. fellow- 


wu | TE "BOOK E RON. * 
S ſellow-voyager of che Dorſet Vacht was ſups 1 
ported with the glittering robberies of 'Rantlagh 
. de gratitude of the depredator of Hibeni 
nt «walked forth with unequal pace by the fide d 

bis emelutbents. This friend ef the Dori 
«© Macht; atheFicnds of this friend, ang every 
. collaterit relative, were laid under contribution 
| to che unaſk ing neceſſities of the pupil of Mer- 
< cury. At their nocturnal meetings, the ſilentiy 
11 1 contemplated” his gains amid the unſuſpicious 
oc, ef Bacchus ; and promoted à full flow f 
| «| hilarity, not us an aid to wit, or as an antidote © 


ce bees a foporific 20 Müpteten, Wer 
; «hard might End a facile entrance into thoſe fi 


HM | «plugs haue Fiz genie the pocket and: 
| | - Wig; 57 1 0 9.31 * 4426-6 [9 it B48 of 
v7 ed ben w: t eiten +5 546010 F 06:8 
| ed eee ee eee 
4 they might relieve his necnſſities, or ſupply tis 
es prodigality, could by no means ſaturate his an. 
d bition. He wüs an eagle; thataſpired rather to 
0 « the perilous glory of a victory over the vulture, 
BY than to the ſafe quxury of a. meal upon the dove; | 
| e arid che Court of che Britiſh Potentate was to be 
[ TAL PE « the ſoene of his Wenn 
= - - Saas 3 . 
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« field of adventure. The eocleſiaſtical habit, noet 
4 now aſſumed for, the the firſt time as a ſkreen to the 
« plots of che plunderer, fur niſhed him with a paſſ- 
« mr AWC Os 
« "vs dan whgbe eee ee 
« of St. James's, the reward of that audaeſty and 
« adroitneſs, of Which the detection wbuld have 
4 ang WRT. 

10 . PR Fs n n! #7 
| * the wide and eee _ of the 
« Britiſh Peerage were not commenſurate to the 
« reach of his predatory ambition; and Prince 
« Orlow, of whom the Empreſs had teſtified her 
« eſtimation: by the gift of a fnuff-box of ineſfi- 
« mable price, eb not long retaim this ſplendid 
« pledge of imperial predilection within the do- 
« main of chis triumphant arent; plunderer; and | 
the Queen of the Ruſſinshad nearly pakd "a 
tribute to the Prince of piel-pockets, through 
the reluctant Nrw of the . e 
* Peer. 0) in 4 G tie N er 
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But Fortune, who does not always ctown 


A with ſucceſs the enterpriſes of the warrior,” or 


the benevolences of the ſaint, may well be im. 
« pined to countermine the fares of the felon; 


and the favourite of Catherine, by a ſeaſorable 
detection of the transfer, recovered the power of 
„ dazzling Engliſh eyes with the munificence cf | 
86 his Queen. On his day of trial, the ſubtlety 


«. of his defence, and the lenity-of 'OtJow; pro- 
« cured his efcape from the penal conſequences cf 


4 tempt and itsdiſcovery, ſocloſely rivettedon him 


« the ſcrutiny of the public, that for one ytar and 


4 nine days he ſequeſtered himſelf from the unhal- 


A of diſhoneſty by reſuming that attention to liters» 


« ry amuſements which he had ſucceſsfully culti- 


4 . vated, ere the luſt of larceny had ſwallowed up 
« the calmer, pleaſures of the pen and the page. 
« But the influence of the belles" leteret was bel 
i in vain on his licentious nature z and the-oppot- 


« tunity of appropriating the contents of his land. 
« Jord's till, was found too bee for thoſenk 
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The dykes of à ſtream once removed its 
courſe is not eaſily. recalle within its priſtine 
« bounds; and he now returned, with appetite 
« proportioned to the length of his faſt, to the 
« practices of manual conveyance. But he had 
« wearied the liberality of fortune; and the. clan 
« deſtine capture of a ſilver time-piece, ſent the 
Son of Waldron: to one of thoſe ſcenes.of com- 
« pulſory labour, Where, in the diſpoſal of his time, 
4 neither the choice nor the genius of the labourer 
« is conſulted. Nom walked forth to che Hulks 
« of Woolwich the Adventurer of Ireland; and 
« the ſpade and the mattock were the ruged i im- 
« plemcnts that now filled that hand which had 
« hitherto. revelled in the ſoſt and eaſy labour of 
« ſoliciting the watch, and diving into A 8 


« ceſſes of _ 8 7 : 


” . 1 


« The humanity of the: e 

60 convicts, i in concurrence with the ſedulous acti- | 

« vity of the degraded! miniſter. of ſecret rapine; 

« abridged the term of his conſinement, which, 

from three years, was reduced to one third of the 

© originat number; at the expiration n ne 
vas once again let looſe upon — notarious 
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in his person, enfeebled! in his Hätte) l di 
carded from his creditable connections : yet vi 
he not the more rec uced in ſpirits; or leſt deter. 
e mined to proſebuts'arie bis eurer -M dchredr 
4e tion. But frequent detection will engenller du. 
« tions! though it conquer not our reſcfution nd, 
«+: doubled de ſeeteſy; and refined upon" dle füb. 
bre drupa Of dener get at. 

« cal eke par eau. ace 10 
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he ways of the metropolis; his eye encounterei 
« a diſtant multitude, to which, as to the field of 
victory, he triumphantly advanced. Urging his 
1 paſſage through the preſs, he dimly diſcovered 
in the centre, a gentleman who" had! dropped in 
4 ſudden death. He ſprung forwards: With ago- 
« niſed impatience, ganed with affected horrot 
4 61 the pallid viſage of the apopleQic victim, and 

„ Great God my Uncle! my Uncle !? was the 
— which dow ebb # 
« r | 
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e ing accents notified the place of his melancholy 


« * rate of ability would have remained.ex- 


= '” ²—no“N . =. & , && © 
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« eln the name of merey, continued the Hypoerite 
« of Kildare, in the name of merey, procure:me 
« a hackney or other conveyance, that 1 may bear 
« away Ad honour with the laſt. gloomy: offices of 


« unperiſhing: affection the remains of the Brother 


« of my father. His. urgent entreaties: were hu 
« manely: complied with;.and-thi:ddad and the Jiv= 
« ing, entered at once into ther chatioty while: to 
« the. charioteer the latter of the ta with fauller- 


« Ars. 


e eee Fey the, Celler of 
« « Ireland, a. voyage or A, Journey; was not, as to 
« others, an interval. of relaxation: the precious ; 
« moments were now devoted to the lucrative. la» 


« bour of: ſtripping, from the carcaſe of his ſilent 


Uncle his now needleſs appurtenances; and the 
© handkerchief; of the deſunct was made there» 
« ceiver of the perſonal property, of the abruꝑt en. 
« pirer. Scarce compleated was Ihe ſpoilatiom exe” 

« the chariot and the charioteer arrived at, the-gatos | 

« of a chirurgeon, to which he had clandeſtinely 
directed the; Son of Jehu. A purloiner of the 


„ N 
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_ ©ultingly content with having thus fur ſucceeded | 
in his mighty machinations. But hot in theſ 
impertect depredations do I recogniſe the Son of 
 Waldron.; It was referved for the Pickpocket 
of Ireland, aſter having feigned the ties of aff. 
_ «/ nity with an unknown carcaſe, and forced: from 
« it an illegal inheritance, to round this maſter- 
«; ſtroke of chicane, by conſigning the body, for x 
Oy e n e r 
4 miſt. 


60 But the moſt brillant fuceallis of the blen 
« only lead to a confidence that terminates in diſ- 
« covery; and the plain of Enfield was deſtined 
perhaps to be the laſt ſcene of his violations of 
« property upon Engliſh ground. A palpable de- 
© tection of his hand in the act of invading the fob 

+ of an Engliſh Commoner, occaſioned primarily 
< his ſeizure, and finally his conviction. As his 
« ſpirit never funk with his circumſtances, he in- 
& curred not the ſentence of tranſportation without 
« yigorous efforts for its prevention; and as elo- 
«quence was not leſs. eminently his talent than 
, manual dexterity, he neglected not, when ſum- 
66 mant * his OY to San to the paſſions of 
Wan « the 


"ep ke * 1 _ 


Mi  T\HE\LOOKBR-ONe— IDS, 
«the jury and bis auditors. nenne i ſub- 

« ſtitute of honeſty, decks itſelf in its robes of pu- 

« rity, only to conſummate its impoſitions ; : and. 
« Barrington imagined, by his rhetorical efforts, 

« to hoodwink with a new bandage the eye of 
« Juſtice, ' But his oratory was turned againſt it- 
« ſelf; and he forgot,” in this hour of affliction- 
that he was provoking ſtin further the clamours "I 
« of an indignant public, by evincing the poſſeſſion 


of thoſe powers, a more politic direction of which- 


« might have tranſplanted him from the bar of the 
6 culprit to the bench of the biſhop. _ 


a "The No of England's Capital, "wits 


« ſombrous lips were the vehicle of his ſentence,, 


* omitted not to impreſs on the mind of the offen- 
der this deep aggravation of his criminality ; z and | 
« 2 rumour went forth, that the tears of the peni- 
« tent Pickpocket of Kildare were wiped with 
« a cambrick trophy of former achievements, At 
« this hour I mentally. deſcry him, in the Bay of 
Botany, either realiſing the profeſſions of con- 

© trition which he held forth in his defence, and a 
* ſaint among his fallen aſſociates, or employing | 

« the interval of his * exile i in deviſing 
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« new forms of fraud; new attifices' of conceal. 
ce * ment, a ee dun ultite: 


4 Ten in ons ddl day Wu tnonaad 


« the grandeur of the hero of Hibernia; and as 


cc he moved along, melancholy and ſlow, the hall 
c of juſtice, there ran along the dome a collective 
<« ſigh, that ſtole from the boſoms of maids, and 


e wives, and widows—a deſponding hoſt==while 
it was the common conſent of all who afliſted at 
« the ſpectacle, that the ſorrowing Son of Wal- 


« Jdron had more the appearance of an emiſſary ſent 


4 forth on the pious errand of propagating the 


« Goſpel, or a new Biſhop on his way to the fa- 
u cerdatal throne, with the prelatical Nolo in his 
« mouth, than the culprit of Kildare, tranſported 
« © by the Recorder of the Capital of Albion to the 
& realm of rogues in the Southern Main.” 
bs propoſed to accompany this ſpecimen of mo- 


dern hiſtoriography with another in the fame 
ſpirit, that might ſerve to repreſent the perfection 
of modern biography; but not having fufficient 
room for its inſertion, I muſt reſerve it for my 
a next Paper. In the mean time,*1 cannot help ex- 
| preſſing a wiſh that the hanguage of my country 


were 


| 
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were reduced, by certain 4 8000 ie to 


a more conſiſtent uſe and application. There is 


as much propriety in clothing à fubject, as in 
drefling our perſons; and to enter a grave afſembly 
with a hunting whip and boots, is fearcely more 
irregular than to write the hiſtory of an Emperor 
with the language of an auctioneer. Not leſs 
| abſurd is it to miſtake a ſtudied formality of ex- 


preſſion, for a real dignity of ſtyle: in proportion 


as nature is ſublimer than art, fo is that'genuine 
greatneſs which is the reſult of an unaffected and 


appropriate language, above the reach of a = raid. 


phraſeology. 


: 1 
* 3 3 


The obſervation is as true of poetry as of | 


proſe ; and whoever will take. the - pains, to ea- 


mine the ſingle words of which ſome of the: grand- 


eſt paſſages; of our great Milton are compaſed, 
will find that they are chiefly. contained. in the vo- 


cabulary of common life, and are taken, as it were, 


warm and breathing, from the daily intercourſe of 


ſociety, and the agitated commerce of. buſy ſcenes. - 


By ſkilful combinations, and the charms» of his 
rhythm, he has beſtowed, on theſe words an 


inconceivable force in their new ſituations z and it 


1 33 
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is eaſy to point out a multitude of places in 
the Paradiſe Loſt, where the ſimple word bad 
appears with an unexpected luſtre, and is really 
the moſt dignified and important in the line. 
I think my poetical readers will allow that what 
follows is ſome proof of the truth of this remark, 


& So, numberleſs were thoſe bad angels. 
cen. „„ l 
ce Satan exalted ſat, by merit rais'd 
« To that bad eminence. B. 26 
« So ſpake the falſe Archangel, 1 

infus'd 145 
« Bad influence into the unweary 1 
preaſt. B. 5. h 695 
« 80 ſpake the enemy of OY 83 
inclos*'d RY 
« In ſerpent, inmate bad. B. g. J 495. 
« In-recompenſe (for ſuch compli- e 
ance bad | | | | 
« Such recompenſe beſt merits). B. 2. J. 995, 
> A e Ne oO” N 
and ſpeed 5 e 
4 On his bad errand, B. 10. J. 41. 


2 = 6 Though 
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. « Though divided i 
« With that bad woman.” | B. 10. J. 837. 


- I ſhall conclude. for to-day with two lines of 
| Perfius, which I ſhall apply to my own particular 
caſe, and which muſt ſerve for anſwer to thoſe of 
my readers who may -wiſh for a little more of 
modern point -and antitheſis, of flouriſh and of 
fuſtian, in, this my unambitious undertaking $  - 


% Non equidem hoc ſtudeo bullatis ut mihi nugis 
« Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonta ſumo.“ 


No go. 2 8ATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16. Z 

- — — CIL ANTS AMOS 
Afem fraru, et acrihe atream fabielam, Prix. Epi ſt. 

Au and faithful account of the life, character, and behaviour 


of, &c. TTY . 


1 


M Readers are here preſented, according to 
my promiſe, with a ſpecimen of modern Bo—- 
GRAPHY, 


„ 


bert 


* Ren, I regret that I have preſerved but 


rs rat benutz. N80. 


* Shen omitted in B——i Lin honor 


4 April the _— J dined with him at Sit I. 


ce few minutes of his converſation on that day, 
though he was leſs talkative, and fuller of capri- 


| « ciouſneſs and oontradictions than uſual ; as the 


. following dialogue may ſhow---whilſt at the 
'« ſame time it proves that there is no queſtion ſo 
« entirely barren of matter or argument. which 


« could not furniſh him an occaſion of diſplaying 
4 the powers of his mighty mind. We talked of 
. & public places; and one gentleman ſpoke warmly 


« in praiſe of Sadler's Wells. Mr. C, who 


'« Johnſon, and wiſhed to reinſtate himſelf in his 
« good opinion, thought he could not do it more 


40 effectually than by decrying ſuch light amuſe- 


« ments as thoſe of tumbling and rope-dancing : 
« in particular, he aſſerted that © a rope-dancer 
« was in his opinion, the moſt deſpicable of human 


© beings.” Johnſon (awfully rolling himſelf as he 


« prepared to ſpeak, and burſting out into a thun- 


_» dering tone), Sir, you right as well ſay that 


St. 


8 - «K „ 
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«© St. Paul was the moſt deſpicable of human 
« beings. Let us beware how we petulantly and 
© jipnorantly traduce a character which puts all 
© other characters to ſhame. © Sir, a woe anker, 


6 . in himſelf at = cardinal | virtues.” 2 
Te : y< 


0 Wel, as I was by this time acquainted with 
« the ſophiſtical talents of my illuſtrious friend, 
« and often as I had liſtened to him in wonder, 
« while he, made the worſe appear the better 
« reaſon,” I could not but ſuppoſe that, for once, 


« he had been betrayed. by his violence into an 


« aſſertion which he could not ſupport. Urged by 
« my curioſity, and perhaps rather wickedly de- 
« ſirous of leading him into a conteſt; I-ventuted, 
« leaning briſkly towards him acroſs my friend the 


Duke of ——'S chair, to ſay, in a ſportive fa- 


« miliar manner, which he ſometimes indulgently 
permitted me to uſe; Indeed, Dr. Johnſon did 


| hear you right? a rope- dancer concentre in 


© himſelf all the cardinal virtues!' The anſwer 
was ready. Johnſon, Why, yes, Sir, deny it 
© who dare. I ſay, in a rope · dancer there is Tem- 
© perance, and Faith, and Hope, and Charity, and | 
an and Prudence and Fortitude.“ Still E 
« was 


© 
< 
. 
— 1 
: 
1 
* 4 
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« was not ſatisfied ; and deſirous to hear his proofs 
« at full length, —Boſwell, c Why to be ſure, Sir, 
0 Fortitude I can eafily conceive. Jonnſon (in- 
N « * terrupting me), £ dir, if you cannot conceive the 
0 reſt, it is to no purpoſe that you conceive 
© the ſeventh. But to thoſe who cannot compre- 
© hend, it is neceſſary to explain, Why then, 
© dir, we will begin with Temperance. Sir, if 
© the joys of the bottle entice him one inch be- 
e yond the line of ſobriety, his life ot his limbs 
© muſt pay the forfeit of his exceſs. Then, Sir, 
© there is Faith. Without unſhaken confidence 
„in his own powers, and full aſſurance that the 
rope is firm, his Temperance will. be of but little 
advantage: the unſteadineſs of his nerves would 
© foon prove as fatal as the intoxication of his 
< brain. Next; Sir, we have Hope. A dance ſo 
c dangerous, who never exhibited, unleſs lured by 
< the hope of fortune or of fame? Charity next 
c follows: and what inſtance of charity ſhall be 
© oppoſed to that of him, who, in the hope of ad- 
© miniſtering to the gratification of others, braves 
c the hiſs of multitudes, and derides the dread of 
< death, Then, Sir, what man will withhold from 
c the funambuliſt the praiſe of juſtice, who con- 
. 6 ſiders 
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© fiders his inflexible: uprightneſs, and "Or he 


« holds his balance with ſo ſteady a hand, as never 
« to incline, in'the minuteſt degree, to one ſide, or- 


« the other? Nor, in the next place, is his PAH 


dence more diſputable than his juſtice. He has 
© choſen, indeed, a perilous accompliſhment : * 
© but, while it is remembered that he is teme 
© rarious. in the maturity of his art, let it not be 
forgotten that he Was. cautious in its commence- 
ment; and that, while he was yet in the rudi- 
© ments of rope - dancing, he might ſecurely fail in 
his footing, while his inſtruQors ſtood ready on 
« either fide to prevent or to alleviate his. fall. 
© Laſtly, Sir, thoſe who from. dullneſs or obo 
© duracy ſhall refuſe to the rope-dancer the” ap- 
© plauſes due to Temperance, Faith, Hope, Cha- 
c rity, Juſtice, and Prudence, will yet ſcarcely 
© be ſo deſperate in falſchood or in folly, as to deny 
© him the laurels of Fortitude, He that i is con- 
( tent to vacillate on a cord, while his fellow-mortals 
i tread ſecurely on the broad baſis of terra firma ; 


© who performs the jocund evolutions of the dance 
on a ſuperfices, compared to which, the verge 
of a precipice is a ſtable ſtation ; may rightfully 
© ſnatch the wreath from the conqueror and the 
| a martyr x . 


N80 
© maityr ; may boaſt tat he expoſes Himſelf"to 
hazard, from which he night fly to die cit. 
ON "non's mouth as a refuge or à relaxatibt] Sir, 
Het us now be told no more of the infinty'bf the 
terope: dancer. When he had ended, I*could 
4 not help whiſpering” Sir J. Bi Bofwelh, "How 
_ ©woriderfully does our friend extricate himſelf out 
of difficulties!” He is like qulckeſtfer: try to 
c graſp him in your hand, and he makes his eſpe 
between every finger.“ < This image I after- 
« watds ventured to mention to our great Moral 

and Lexicographer, laying, May not 1 fitter 
hglt, Sir, that it was a paſſable metthhia Fe 
Halen 8 1986 8 
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* don't W Tinh fill up ti better 
than by laying, the following curious letters before 


dhe public. 
Jurare in a W 


-——To (wear by rule— 


i 4 
1 
1 : ) * 1 


To Doctor Or s-an Ae. 
« Dear Parſon, 


0 Curſe me, old boy, if I don? t like 3 your Paper 
& * confoundedly, and think them alinoſt as good 2 
' c lounge 


4 
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« lounge as the Joekey- Club, or the Carlton- 
« houſe Magazine. As yeù paſs off for à deviliſh 
4 moral fellow, and all that; I wiſli you would give 
us a d- ned ſpunkey paper againſt the vulgar 
« ſons of ho take upon them to uſe the 
« oaths of us fellows of faſhion. It is a curſed 
« thing (now is it not?) that we” cat keep a 
« new execratio# among us for x Wee, before it 
« gets into the d-rie$' throats" of the caHdille. 
« Judge for yourſelf: —T heard my hofier's ſhop- 
« boy utter # curſe yeſterday, which coſt me and 
« my valet” three days in cotpdlingy and which 
« was as good as new, I never having ſported it 
« above fix times, atid that only in the very belt 
« and moſt ſelect company: Do, dear Doctor, 
« tell theſe . how d—ned immoral this is, 
Think of ſome method to prevent it, and you ll 
« oblige the whole world of e among ſt 
« whom 1 18, 


« Youts infernathy, 
« \ Cross CURRICLE, 


P. 8. Exbufy We me if I have 
« written ſo much at one Gas . 1 lr 
« Eton,” TH u * 


To 


* 
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N 


To fave the reader the trouble of decypering, 1 
have. in many places corrected for him TR 
ei nh " TOY Ane 11 tas 


2 . ; . 
1 ri | =; 2 oy 


> ro the Rev. Ds. sion Otavs-Bxanen. 


3% + Honexed Dodter, | | 
$; « Tt lives as coachman at Squire Wesen in 
« Vorkſhire. Maſter takes in your Papers, but 
« we always has um firſt in the ſarvants hall. As 
4 J reads to the reſt, they all deſires me to ſend 
their complaints to you in the lump, hoping as 
* you. will try your hand at the curing an um 
« Laſt week, a nephew of maſter's, one of Jour 
&« fine men of London, comed here wiſiting. Te 
be {ure he drove into the court-yard, four in 
« hand, quite natural, and as if he had been 2 
K coachman born ; but when, he. got out of his 
« pheaton, I could not for the life an me help 
« laughing at im: his hair was cropt like little 
John's the poſtillion ; he had on a little cote, 
« that reached but half way down his thighs, made 
„ as broad behind as old Moſes Modus's; the 
« pariſh. ſchoel-maſter, and the cape dangling 
« down his back, as if he bad been. half aſleep 
| « When 
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« when he was dreſſing Since he came herz 
« he has put the whole houſe into a ſtagnation: 
« Nan was in a fine quandary about the pudden 
« thing as um wears to pin their caps to: at 
« laſt *twas found in one of the young gemman's 


« ſarvants neckcloths; and he himſelf, the other 


« day, cut the curate's walking-cane- into four 
pieces for his own uſe, and generally carries one 
« an *um about in his pocket: he takes great 
« pleſure in ſeting us ſarvants by the eers, and 
« but yeſterday he made two boys, helpers of 
« mine, ſet-te, as he called it, till one was blinded, 
« and the other loſt three fore-teeth and a grinder. 
« Bob the footman ſays he herd im ſay at table 
« afterwards, that he never ſeed fellows make 
« themſelves up better, that hadn't had no ſience; 
« that they ſtood-to for, a dozen rounds before 
© ither would give in; and that they fought till 
« little John got both his eyes cloſed. "La 5 BY 


« Would you think it, Doctor, this | gemman 
« has cotched all our oaths” as well as our other 
« faſhions. © Till he comed among ſt us, none of 
« the family, except the men-ſervants, ever ſo 
« much as thought of ſwaring; but he has our 
« damn 


** 
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& damns and lig as giib and as natural as us Who h 
& knows no better—which I thinks is a burning in 
«. ſhame: and I fancies to myſelf that my horſes 
* have grown ruſty ſince they have herd as othet 
« people can curſe them as well as Ben Crump. 
« So pray, Doctor, tell us, has not freebom 
„ Engliſhmen a right to their own. oiths as well 

| & as to books of their own making? and does the 
« the law give a aachen 
1 ſware like a ſarvant? | 

4 From yours, Rev. Dogo, to cobalt | 


4 g * 


« P.. The feulign w wants nene he 755 
4 ſware upon his. honour; if gemmen takes to 
1825 ifi of eyes ? ew: 158 99 2 Hein“ 


"While theſe letters lay 0 on my table, my "few 
che Projector happened to enter my ,apartment 
J put them into his bands, in the hope that they 
might ſtart ſome uſeful, ſpeculation in his mind. 
No ſooner. had. 1 caſt his eye over them, than, 
ſeizing his hat and cane, he haſtened out, telling 
me as be ſhut L Meſs; I. ſhould hear from 
Me 0 lim. 


— 


„ „% ĩ ͤ˙àu Ws 


a —© th, bk _ CO ih. 
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ä 11244109 nn. be follows 


« My dear F BY MF 
« The caſual viſit porn eee, e 
« has been the means of relieving me. from much 
« perplexity. For [ſome time paſt, my thoughts 
« haye been much employed in ſearch of an 


effectual method to ſupply that deficiency which 


«. the public revenue muſt feel, Whenever the pro- 
« poſed and much-wiſhed-for abolition of lotteries, 
« ſhall take place. I muſt own, however, that 
nothing feaſible preſented itſelf, until the letters 
«. of your correſpondents ſuggeſted a plan of which 


« | haſten to give you the outlines. Should it 


meet your apprabation, and be fayouradly re- 


ceived by your readers, I ſhall be encouraged | 


« to offer ãt, in a more ſyſtematic ſorm, and on a 

« }arger ſcale, to the conſideration of the Minis- 
« ter, previous: to; the liz de . in 
« n M ene 2 


In the firſt 3 recom- 

« mend-it to the Legiſlature, to make a public 
« declaration, That all oaths and eurſes within 
* theſe 


= 
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theſe realms, are the property of the Nation? 
« This being aſſented to, as it muſt-be, it follow 
« that the Nation, by its repreſentatives, has a 
« right to diſpoſe of them. I know that curſing 
„ and ſwearing is already prohibited by law, and 
« fines impoſed on thoſe who tranſgreſs; but, a; 
« ſuch laws are much too illiberally conſtructed 


4 for theſe polite and enlightened times, the ſooner 


« they are repealed the better,” eſpecially as they 
. 0 oy ſeldom WY and not even oy 
Tots 2! rwe Tuck ny Ne Daly; 15 ct 4 
_ But where vices cannot be entirely reſtrainel 
« a wiſe politician will endeavour” to make them 
« ſubſervient to the public benefit, On this prin- 
ec ciple, I propoſe to admit every body to the free 
cc uſe of oaths, who will take out a licence for the 
«purpoſe; for which each ſhall pay in proportion 
-« to his fortune, profeſſion,” and education. To 
& effectuate this, there ſhall be a Board of Blaſ- 


a4 phemy eſtabliſhed in the metropolis, with ſub- 


« ordinate Comptrollers of curſing in every county 
e and great town; and the celebrated declaration, 
& null vendemus, , nulli negabimus aut differemus, 

5 —Y ( made 


$084 
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) made be made rr n new eſtabliſh. 

k c ment. * 
N | 

Every perſon ſhall be furniſhed; on taking 
0 « out His licence, with à catalogue of ſuchr 
$ « oaths, execrations; and exclamations, as ſhall 
4 « be judged moſt ſuitable to his rank, abilities, &c. 
. « Theſe alone he ſhalt be entitled to pronounce, 
5 « while a heavy penalty ſhall be the conſequence 
y « of his exceeding them. Thus, the proper 


« qiſtinctions and gradatiens of ſociety ſtiall be 
marked even in its viees; and we ſhall no 
« longer have a. Duke or a. Lord Chancellor thun- 
dering out the vulgar- curſes of a waggoner; or 
« hear liſped from the mouth of a ſturdy plough- - 

man, well - feafonedꝭ blaſphemies, ſtolen through” 
« the medium of the” nn, froth his maſter's 
«table. e 


„ 


“ That there may be always a proper ſupply to 
« anſwer the confumption, I would have it or- 
« derod, that all Maſters of Colleges, Tutors, dc: 
« at Oxford and Cambridge, ſhall; from time to 
time make returns of all thoſe Youtlis that are (in 
« the common meaning)” good for nothing. Of 
Vor. IV. 1 „ «theſe, 


RA 


* 
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«theſe the Board ſhall ſelect ſuch as ſeem to have 
< talents for the compoſition of oaths, who ſhall 
< be employed, in an Academy to be built for the 
& purpoſe, in repairing, renewing, poliſhing, and 
«inventing thoſe eſſential requiſites to ſocial mirth, 
< to ſound argument, and to every ſpecies. of polite 
< converſation. Much aſſiſtance in this way may 
be expected from thoſe gentlemen of the Army 
c who have ſworn themſelves into a reputation 
« for courage. As to the ſtudies: neceſſary for this 
« occupation, any book of divinity will furniſn 
« matter for a thouſand happy blaſphemies. I have 
4 even known a young man of genius turn his 
« catechiſm to a very good account in this way. 
« But as the public has no right to expect that 
« the labouts of theſe men ſhould be gratuitous, 1 
e would have the works of each ſecured to him, 
« by excluſive patent for a certain time, before they 
< are thrown into the comman ſtock. | 


\L 


« F lin nf the Navy and Army, 


ac, there might be compiled a ſet of ſeſquipedalian 
4 :exclamations, none of which ſhould conſiſt of leſs 

« than. three ſyllables ; and here by the by. I can't 
| help. remarking that as the language of oaths 


& is extenſive enough to fill a dictionary, I dont 
« know 
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«-know why it ſhould not be held 'confiderable 
« enough to have a grammar of its own, the ar- 
« rangements of which might help to regulate the 
«diftribution' I have propoſed.” Who Knows, 
a under due management, how ſuſceptible it might 
« be found of poetical ſublimity? The proſody 
« of oaths would be no very difficult thing to 

« adjuſt; as the great variety and entirgement 
«which this bold language has of late years re- 


« ceived, afford us words of all as of meaſures ; 
00 N. Jens 2199 wid ei 30 14367 Tryae.? 
28 thus? 1 | 


Spondeus | vo oc dn me. 


| Moloſtus , 5 504% 555 "Ig ..d---nationt --. 
Dactylus E 
Amphimacer v dn it all. 
Amphibrachys, v) -  v. Od it. 4 22 
Anapeeſius? -i-w; . ble d 


4 - 1 " "RI. a 
" . 4 4 is " . l { 5 

. . 
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For the ſupport of literature and claſſical know] - 
* ledge, all Graduates of the Univerſities ſhall 
© be allowed io curſe and ſwear ad libitum in 
« Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, together with the 
G 2 « free 
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« foe uſe of dl de names that they men bod te 
« piſtered in Boyle's Pantheon, of which, with a 
little application, they may form corabinations of 
9 curſes, in endleſs Waun and ſuited; ta _ 
are 5 entries cl 


I Any n a can 08 3 evi- 

« dence. of his never having been detected in fram- 
« ing. a. propoſitiqn. or drawing a concluſion, who 
can he warranteShreaſen proofs, and can make afß- 
c davit that he never has been convinced, ſhall have 
4 an unlimited credit at the Treaſury of the Inſti- 
44 tution; for, without oaths, it wilh be difficult for 
a him to paſs for a man of humour or pleaſantryʒ but 
« it is fitting he ſhould pay for them at an advanced 
« rate, ſince they will be to him the only ſubſtit- 
« tute for wit or knowledge, for good ſenſe or good 
« n. 


« Projeſſed /tery-tellers ſhould alſb be ſupplied 
< liberally, as ſo much of their ſucceſs depends on 
e the happy ſelection and arrangement of theſe ex- 
« pletives; and ſcarcely a. man of: anecdotes but 
<« would:fail in the effect of his good things, if they 
& were not judiciouſly ſeaſoned with ſome of this 


« literary: Cayenne. 


Ne bo. ruf took AZ. Thg 

« No man who can bluſh at a falſchood, or 
« who can fit out a ſermon, or who is not 
« aſhamed to be ſerious, or who does not fill 
« bumpers, dr comple ſontimerts Lin ſhort, tiv- 
body convicted, by a jury of good and true 
« ſwearers, of being an add fellow, ſhall be ſur- 
« niſhed on any terms ; and if he ſwear, it is at 
« his peril. Such cowardly Chriſtians ſwear 
« with fo ill a grace that they bring diſcredit to 
« to the cauſe. | 


« Pharo and Hazard tables, Race-meetings, Box- 
« ing-ſchools, &c. _ have a licence to 8 extent. 


« This, — ai u is the Reich of a a 
« which, with your aſſiſtance and the public ap- | 


e probation, I hope ſoon to make more perfect. I 


« propoſe alfo, in zid of the great deſign, ſhortly to 
« publiſh a volume, which I ſhall entitle, The 
« Complete Curſer, or Every Man Wis own Swearer,, 
« and ſhall be happy, with his permiſſion, to dedi- 
« cate it to Mr. Olive-branch, as a ſmall proof of 
« the real pleaſure I feel in ſubſcribing myſelf his. 
« Obliged friend, 
cc 


8 
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THE, © . Linquenda te(hus er. demi, et filagens - 
"Ds; : neque harum, qua} colis, arborum 

m Meter Iinviſas a 

en- in fre. e eee 


ro beat 


«4 


To all prepare 2 ſad adieu; 
Thy houſe, thy farm, thy rural fore, 
8 And her, ſo tender and ſo true, ne me 
|. Her to prepare i ſev go mores 
Nor reckon that one ſylvan friend 
Of all theſe trees thou lov'ſ to rear, 
"Except yon cypreſs, ſhall attend, 


ard, nen ara. as 


* 


be 3 the 1 breeze * Ges 1 


And, whiſp'ring, ſhakes that cypreſs 5 N e 8 
Shall ſympathiſe with friendſhip's ſong, . 
That tells in mem'ry's ear its grief. e 2 


6 1 night, as is a my. wid on a . 
evening, I took a ſolitary. walk in the premiſes of 
Mr. Blunt. As the Autumn comes on, I leave his 

Helds for the groves, which, beſides the ſhelter they 

afford! 
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afford from the winds, provide a ruffet kind'of car- 
pet for me to tread upon, with the leaves that fall 


from the trees. There are moments in which the 
frame of the mind is ſo finely conditioned, fo deli- 


cately diſpoſed; that any thing ſerves to put ãt into 


motion; and the flighteſt incident of daily occur- 


rence gives a certain vibration to its thoughts, and 


2 certain activity to its recollections. Atꝭ theſe 
moments, however, its bias is generally towards 
melancholy rather than mirthful topics. The me- 
mory too, loves to faſten upon ſubjects of regret; 
and, ſo long as with à gentle eruelty it preſents 
them through's ſoftening tnedium; iwb are pleat 
with retracing our ſorrows, and revfring or 
painful recollections. In ſuch 2 Aiſpoſtion, 1 
entered laſt night the cheſnut grove of my neigli- 
bour Blunt. The moon was in its firſt 7 8 
and bright eee er Fu” eee 310.46 

| 6 the Jak, ſmile. 1h om % An 
« Of Autumn hanging o'er the yellow woods, * 


There is bomething in this departure of the Nr 
that partieularly endears to us the beauties and 
bounties of nature, and even touches our ſenſibf. 
lity. We feel towards it as towards a friend at the 
84 moment 


| : k 
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momerit-of ſeparaticn.to whoſe Ekindneſſes we have 
deen but imperfectiy ſenſible, and of whoſe diſpo- 
fition to promote our welfare we have been but 
| -ittle Rullious to profit. We that are old, and 
. drawing towards that period when the ſeaſons and 
iueeir changes ſhall be no more, feel in a ſuperior 

, _\degree: this difpolition to cling to this remnant of 

dhe year, and love to draw from the flirt of the 

| einma, 


la e e ws . ties which 
attach us to particular moments of the year, recol- 
lections and aſſociations bred in the mind out of 
the warm propenſities, glowing cnjoyments, and 
tender connexions of youth, aſter- taſtes of pleaſure 
which exceed the poſitive reliſh that remains, ſha- 
dos of long departed delights, that in the decay | 
of life ſurpaſs the ſubſtance of our actual pleaſures, 
The ſtillneſs of the night, and the peaceful ſolem- 
nity of my friend's groves, ſtrongly revived in my 
mind the remembrance of the laft walk Tever took 
with poor Eugenio. When once the idea had fi- 
ttened itſelf, every little circumſtance or incident 
added ſtrength to my recollection. The grey con- 
ene N 0 the pen- 


br 


\ 
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five ruſtling of the foliage, the boughs half ſtripped. 
of their leaves, and the moon looking: through the 
breaches, and diſeloſing the waſte of the declining 
year, were ſo. many characteriſtic circumſtances. 
which helped to build up in my mind a complete 
remembrance of that evening, and to give me a 
perfecter image of my long-loſt. friend. As I 
walked along, a leaf was blown into. my boſom, 
when inſtantly I recollected that the ſame circum- 
tance had happened. to Eugenio, and could not 
forbear repeating ſome little ſtanzas which he 
wrote that evening upon the ſpot, on the cover r 
hn | 1 95 1 
«« Pale vither d uand rer, ſcek not here 
% N refuge from the ruthleſs fc 
© This breaſt affords no happier cheer. 
4 Than the rude blighting breeze you fly, © © 


TA 
To 


4 Cold is the atmoſphere of Hef, 22 p ; : f 
When ſtorms aſſail the barren breaſt ; | 
* Gd, then, pobt exile, ſeck relief 


nn | 


»1 i or bees the * al ground, 

Where Ment ſorrows durled le; 
There reſt is ſorely to be Wund, 

Or what, alas ! to hope have I? 


G5 


= 
29 148 * 
"©. « 
Las 4 2.7 * $ + 4 3735 


6 Tx — 
| * 
w \ , * 


ul neee, Ph. | 
er ; ſeppicheed in ez n 


"a 15 yonder field the village dead, 


2 1 FTE! 122 Go, ſeek a ſhelter among thoſe 


e nnn . 


2 But if ns” comꝰ ft a Sibyr's leaf! th 5 


#4319702 keda gut a5'6d erg high truths derte, "Inf 
n Ant 288 Jo tell me ſoon ſhall end my grief, 


| zi be | | 

* bg 44 238 nns 

ne Brat ee eee eee N 

An end like thine at length ſhall have 3 
1 That wan like the, and waſted ö 
e ane be = 


4 Then come, as .. of peace * 


1 nn Come lodge within this barren break, 


And lie there till we both hall ceaſe, 
% To ſeek in vain for nature's reſt,” 


I remember well that ſoon after writing in my 


pocket · book this little poem, | in which there is in 


impreſſion of my friend above what any picture 
could have preſerved for me, we walked up to 2 
little mound at the end of his viſta, where at that 


time chere grew a cypreſs tree of his own planting 
He ſtopped me here, and taking me hy the hand, a 


near as I can recollect them, his words: were as fol- 
lows :---< Mr. Olive-branch, I feel that after all 


* the reſiſtance I can make, and after all the ſuc- 


& cours 


is , 
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a cours affordzd me by religion and philoſophy/ 
«my frame is ſinking faſt under my meintal ſuffers 
« ings. The dear Amelia, -fince all out hopes 
« have tumbled to the ground, has vowed perpe- 
« tual celibacy, and ſupports her /forrows-nobly: . 
« Alas | my mind was too much broken; to with 
« ſtand this freſh aſſault. Providence, for ſalutary: - 
« ends, afflicts me with more: ſorrow:thaw L have 
« conſtitution framed to endure; but his voice 
« ſpeaks within me, and aſſures me L;ſhall ſoowbe 
« releaſed. - Nature is giving way faſt; and 1 fect 
« my ſtrength going, without a wiſh to renew its 
When no reſource or vigour is left, nothing to 
« which hope can attach, ou well :khow! what a - 
« vain exertion of friendſhip» it is, tocendearour at- 
' « reſtoring to the mind its impulſe and its action; 
therefore uſe no arguments with me to faiſe my 
« of peace, and I draw towards the end of, my life 
© « with cheerfulneſs To tell thee the truth, my 
« beſt of friends, E deſtined this ſpot ſor m burial. 
« place, and planted this cypreſs hete;for that pura 
« poſe, at a time, indeed, when I thought it would 
« have had leiſure to grow to its full ſize before Þ 
* want it to 'overſhadow: my tomb. Let 
| . 4 G 6 « nothing. 
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bee 
mark where I lie. I have lived obſeurely, and 

<1 will die obſcurely. It will be enough if the 
. tears of one or two ſurviving friends ſhall be 
mingled with the dews of heaven as We ; 
| nn E ee 


Ll 


e . this ſin- 
eee Ee I ſhall only 
produce the two letters of the lateſt date, which 1 
OT Raney W rut 
is ſrom Amelia. | . „ 
99 3 ichn 1 9 Oe" 
$ ur MSA | 
eee eee, , 1 
| © vous were made, at a time indeed when your 
Amelia knew little of thy ſex; and lefs of her 
« own boſom, Kill inſiſts on the fuered promiſe l 

u made, either to unite myſelf to him, or to live 

„ üngtechrongh my life, I will ive ſingle through 

| & my life, my poor Eugenio, and 'conſterate wy 

4 facrifice; for marriage with any one but you, 
e would be ten thouſand times worſe tha death: 

| *11will-not neck Peas ue and dete nun 


. 
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d with offering you ſriendſhip inſtead of that love 
« we are forbid to indulge. We will, We muſt love 
« to the laſt of liſe 3 but we muſt love in our caſe 
« without perſonal communicatioa. The light of 
« mutual Paſhon muſt no longer flame from-our 
« eyes, and ne longer will the moments ſteal on in 
« unwearied kiſſes. In exchange for all this, it 
« were a fooliſh parade to offer friendſhip: true 
« fove will have all or nothing; it diſdains all com- 
« promiſe, and cannot be ſhaped down into a fec- 
« bler ſentiment; it beggars all the other paſſions 
« and propenſities of our nature; and though it 
« fail of ſucceſs itſelf, overbears all competition in 
« the mind. Till love has gained its object, all 
« other objects are ſuſpended but thoſe which con- 
« cern our preſervation; and even thoſe can hardly 
« rouſe the foul to activity, where love, true love 
« has been difappointed: alas] it only yeilds to de- 
« ſpair, and retreats together with the ſpirits amd te 
« life. But are we not, Eugenio, unequally adapt- 
« ed to wreſtle with our ſorrows 7 My mind ig | 
« a weaker mould, and draws no fupport from phi- | 
* loſophy and profound contemplation.” My reaſon, 
my little reaſon, has ſo long been engaged on the 
* ſide of n that'how on 1 to make 

« it 


N « ſacredly given, and his Amelia is en 
Fi, Le eee, S 


<4 <« ſolutions which it has coſt me ſo much to rear. 
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| lit in vppoſition to it; how pats Lam only 
< aſſured of this, that I. bound myſelf by vows 28 
L ſolemn as thoſe which are made at the altar, 0 
e marfy none but this thy pertinacious rival: my 
father's word, too, thou knoweſt bas böen mal 


—_— EC —ç 4 


0 WF zen m 120 vi Mer NEG. N 
. do not n e 
s over my mind, to overthrow theſe trembling re- 


Vou have ſometimes told me that you loved my 
« inſirmities; you muſt; now 40 more, my Euge- 
« nio ʒ you muſt reverence them you muſt. ſorbear 
« the uſe of that reſiſtleſs power which the exceſ 
4 of my paſſion has placed in your hands. Spare, 
41. ber 3 imbecility, and pity: me when 
« conſtituted in the aten a female philoſopher. 
Aſſiſt me with your counſel, and be my protector 
< againſt myſelf. Impart to me a. portion of, your 
4 philoſophy, and aid my, doubtful Danes. wich 
« your, example as well as your leſſons. 
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2 Ther was : Wee my 128 


N SRL * (gs 


el. B Ee ö . 


as caught inſtruction from thy lips, and truth found 
« its way to my boſom in a ſhower of kiſſes; There 
« was a time when the idea of love Was coupled 
« with. virtue, and my duties and my wiſhes went 
hand in hand when all thy precepts were; in 
league with love, and thy morality was dreſſed 
« in ſmiles of tendernefs: alas , forgive me, if. 

« with a woman's weaknaſs, I bring a boſom but 
« ill prepared for the counſel, I now implore : if the | 
« cold philoſophy, which, 1 now. entreat, to. ſhare 
« with thee is leſs welcome to my heart than thoſe 
« dear enchanting leſſons which, contained advice 
no longer pratticable, and which, reſpected ob- > 


« jects and, ſituations, = "RY we are no forbid 
« to raiſe our 5 77 5 2 347 Te brat 93 * 
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« The oy POP my feebler 15 affords 
« me by which I can expect to- perſuade Eugenio, 
« are wrapped up in this melancholy fact, that 
© neither my father or myſelf eould ever taſte plea- 
« ſure more, were. we to break. che vom and the 
« promiſes we have made to another... I know 
« thy fine and erect virtue; and that to poſſeſs me 
under ſuch circumſtances of degradation, would 
« dſturd for: en you repoſe, d fink us in 

| 1 « our 


® 


| „ en t00K&x-0%; NW, 


d dur own. eſtimation, and make us a mutual re. 
« proach. ( What I ted at this moment 1 do not 
pretend to diſgulfe; 1 de fee! all that difappoint. 
* od paſſion. can fcel; bl. that 'woman' can fel 
When robbed of the pride of her heart, the pro- 
6: teQtor of her perſon, the erowni of her innocence, 
Adee author of her Uclight, and the ſourte of her 
<-dignity. - My mind” has nothing im this world to 
look to but endleſs regrets, irremediable ſotroms. 
* I am indeed à mere woman, and no befbint: no 
© conſolation is preſent th my mind, unleſs, indeed, 

« ſbme little Kipport: which the conſtioulnes of 
acting juſtly lends to my pot ſpirits.. Sorry re- 
« quital! if that were all; and if it were note. 
« conded. by the hopes of. being With my love again 
« in that world 2 virtue ſhall: 1 meet with no 
« difappointinents. ' BY 64 
515 215.9. $1 eue 4 Low 1 
511 "Hat" 4 ISAT | bb [1 wk 43 "Tie 
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e my Amelia wis never To milkclan u 
x itz the philoſophy ne aſeribes to her pobr Tugt- 
* nie. There is feldom*s fand innitars Tfliciett: 
«26 ſupply, dy poſterior efforts of induſtry; che de- 
N 9 I huex of dur ue ways 
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Ne 81. 
« in which cur paſſions are oppoſed: - hy the force 
« of habits, by diverſtion and by reaſon: afl 
« the three are chine; while I can boaſt only of 
« one, and that in much leſs proportion-than-yout _ 

«partial judgment ſuppoſes. A paſſion is-rarely 
« overcome by reaſon, alone: and though human 
« yanity is ready enough to put the faireſt conſtruc 
« truth much oftener imputable to the prevalence of 
« ſome counter paſſion, than to the proud endea - | 
« yours of reaſon and philoſophy. As an aid te 
« theſe counter-paſſions, or as a confirmation of 
« our habits, its ſervices may be great; but truſt 
« me, reaſon can atckieve but little of itſelf: beſides 
« which, be aſſured that reaſon itſelf never reaches 
« its proper maturity and perſection, but where the 
« mind has been WOT and 3 N 
« habit. 7 A 


A conſiſtent, natural, 3 
* you well know, thy Eugenio has never received. 
« With the firſt curiofities of my mind, with tbe 
* carlieſt efforts of my fancy, 1 drew in a caſt of 
u ideas barren to all the purpoſes of life, and deſti- 
"tute of any ſound intellectual nouriſhment. My 
| « ſub- 


4 


— 


- 


| could be learned: but a ſpecie of virtue un. 


& kind's epitome, was in truth a chapter ofdigre(- 
à ſions; unhappily I miſtook the exception for the 
E general rule: ſuch was the facher of Eugenio. 1 
à am no advocate for too wide a' ſpirit'of accomoda· 
[ tion z but that is, indeed; an important lefon 
* which early teaches us to ſeperate ſpeculation 
| * from practice; en no exþeQatiohs of life 


EX 
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1 * Sr. 
. ſubſequerit habits were formed upon an eecenttie 
— E-modely- from which nothing, indecd;” but virtys 


| #-accomodated to the-occalions of lifey and thou 
© 4-converſant"abotit the higheſt perfection of our 
i being yet unſhaped to our practical duties, and 
the real wants and emergencies af commion ſiti- 
| Kartong;i'] ens Gin age & 8 wrong on 
« life;z\to-byitd erpeckations that were never to be 
« realiſed, and to affect a character 'utifolid in itte 
« and unſocial in its tendency. © As far, therefore, 
& as habits could influence me, I was led direQy 
out of the path: of true phiſoſopky, which' is ex- 
_ ®ceſlent only as it embraces objects of prafiici 
* utility: is illuſtrative of man s natureʒ and of real 
© and is addreſſed: to che wants and purpoſes 
of humanity," Hes] whom 1 regarded as wan. 
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«-0n, viſionary: forms of virtue; and to forbear ; 
a training our habits-ang.iour actions to a.tult of 
ideal rs man of real worth be 
{job n ren brig #39 PY ri ating »Þ 


* 
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or 11 ew given — 158 the cleareſt 


eee broken ſtate of 
mind, of chat philoſophy which ſeems to he your ' 
«envy.' It may impoſe, when contemplated by 
«others; but bam acquainted with its weaknefs.. 


Amelia, not to truſt it in your ipreſence any more. 
« Since it is thy melancholy: reſolution to think no 
© more of our marriage: ſince the ſetenity oi our 


« mind, I will not ſay the ſelicity, depends upon 


your adherence to your firſt vows; ſince you claim 


« me as the protector againſt yourſelfʒ L will exe- 


« cute your wiſhes to the utmoſt of my power by 
withdraw ing myſelf for ever from OP 
of bearing thy pe declare We your boxe 
"ning Eugenio. unn unn 
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Aſter tha cnfeſſion I ne 


LT imbecility, you will_no > longer envy me- 
«the: 


e ern eonon 


Neg. 


che n of 'this \uſcleſs bobs Te 
_ * little” cultivation it has received; mus been by 
4 ſinoe I retreitedts this tranquil pd, ant cherte 
with my trees and my flowers. Th tif dil. 

4 pointments which make up the hiſtory of my lit 

* hall ſo blunted my hopes and anxieties, that, be- 
fore my eyes met thine, I was loſt to all the or- 
nothing with any concern, but the regards of u 
„ azvful futurity, which has ever been preſent t 
my thoughts. Still, however, as it has ſince ben 
« fatally proved, I was fufficiently open to the pa- 
4 fion of love ʒ nor: was it pothble for any ſhite of 
- «mind to be mbre- favourable to man, 
een fiſt a. 


fr) 9 f 
— ans FW 2 

0 part only to be conquered? by counter paſſions ; 
and my mind, in that dear unhappy hour in 
& apath which afforded no oppoſing tendentits to 
« reſiſt the emotions to which I felt myſelf yiel- 
* ing, The progreſs of my paſſion was like the 
_ <4 nuch of an enemy through anupfortified cbun- 
ME YTES t ric Gn He 21% N „eil Ke 
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«try; every thing; gae way; without a blow, and 
« the proud yoke af the. new, maſter. was was ſupinely 
« received, Such have been my habits, ſuch the 
Then talk not to ma of ſuch; reſources, but dwell. 
« rather on the penſive-conſalation.L ſhall feel in ad- 
« dreſſing to the Almighty m prayers for thy peace, 
« and in thinking over thoſe moments when; we met 
« together in theſe groves from which I now write, 
« and concerted our - connubial- plans: of happineſs : 
« moments buried in the gtave of time, or that have. 
« taken the wings of eternity, and avait us inctho- 
regions far above this 7 0 of ſorrows. | 


« But, alas! e Sen . : 


Tt is eaſy for the mind, to which, griefis. a ſtran- 


ger, to talk of pleaſing; regrets and the pleaſures. 
« of melancholy; but truſt me, there are none of 
« theſe holiday feelings in genuine ſadneſs. Oſten, 
indeed when. our melancholy impreſſions have left. 
« us, {till the habit of repining, and the parade of; 
grief will remain, which being perfectly conſiſt - 


* ens with rout re- 


e 
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ce ſined or affected tempers to confoutid ſetititnents, 
<ayhich- are exeluſtve of each other, i in the cant aud 
<contradiftory phraſe of a pleafi ing melanchoh. 
There is no ſuch trifling as this in the ſorrow I fee!” 

«for thy loſs, my deareſt Amelia. You are indeed, 
_ «xight in your notions of love; it muſt habe All b: 
<-nothing, and what once was love carl never he. 
«come friendſhip.” As hope is ſwallowed up in 
er faith, ſo friendſhip is loſt in love; love can only 
« Tefpire in that air; and beyond thoſe limits in 
cc Which friendſhip cannot exiſt-. We mut, de 
| « muſt part, deareſt and beft of women; never 
tore to exchange looks, or ſmile 85 Orvows in this 
« world. Forgive the pufillanimity of my mind my 
=” « deareſt love : I did intend to write with more ap- 
0 parent "tranquillity, to ſpare your gentle ſpirits 
* more and not to ſwell yourTottows with my own, * 
; « and yet 1 could not bear that you ſhould ſup- 

ce poſe me aqui" or capable of diverting my 

\« thoughts from thee by che poor reſburces of a cold 
4 hnetsphy. Wield 2 0 Eugenio muſt de coup 


«le together i in my prayers or 1 ſhall Want ani 
& mation for the exerciſe even of devoôtion: God 


« pteſerve chee, my ſweeteſt Angel, and repty thee 


« thy ſufferings and ſacrifices on earth with Unpe- 
* an rewards in n | 
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ch n ERR I 1 1 we ee PRgAbNS 
* NO 2 fin, . n tantam ae tantas clientelas 
Aus eau et ſenex er cent. 1 orckgo. 
in | \ e p 8: i 
1 Orer four ſturdy ſons, five daughters, ſo Seb A nag 
2 a number of dependants, did Appius, though old and | blind, pre- 
n ſerve his ——— unhaken, * | 
© 74 yy / 7 4 22 : 1 1 F 
r He WR $17» 1 431 SEL 20. Y TILE HHTY 
| OW very few among us ; old fellows could re-, 
; 
turn the ſame anſwer with Leontinus Gorgias, the. 
4 maſter of J ſocrates, when ſqmebody unpertinently 
- 

aſked him, how he could be pleaſed: with living { ſo 
$ 

long? «Nihil habeo, inquit, quod e- 
| 
/ * nectutem“ 1 have no blame, fay: s he, £ to 
; « throw upon old age.” The charges which moſt 
[ 

of us have to bring againſt it are numerous and ſe- 


rious indeed, It not only. depriyes us of our, youth- 
ful capacities of pleaſure, but is pregnant with a. 
thouſand calamities of its own. Surely that muſt 
be a ſorrowful ſtate of humanity, in which diſeaſe 
and pain are not the greateſt evils. I appeal to 
4 ES thoſe 


8 
! 
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thoſe boſoms where time has not blunted the ſen. 
-, bilities, and where the faculties are not fo thawel 
by age, as to have utterly loſt their tone, if the 
ſenſations they experience when they feel their u- 


| out of their hands, and that they live in a manner 


by ſufferance amidſt the difregards, if not the con- 

- tumelies, of thoſe whom they could once overawe, 
afflictions to which they muſt, ſubmit, Woeful 
waſte of exiſtence ! miſerable refuſe of life | ſevereſ 
- mockery of human pride! are there no ſuccours, 
no grace, no ſolace under thy yexations and oppreſ- 


ſions? has life no reſources, no compentations, ' 
aſter the heyday of the blood is over?” Ic (hall be 
my dulineſs ng to u 1 


£ , 
, ##& 353 


But before I veg: to dilplay my alk 1 
ſhall adopt the method uſed by ſome phyſicians to 
raiſe the credit of their {kill by laying before my 
readers it a little poem the full b 
e. 1 am woah to cure. 
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See, crown'd with-cypreſs? joyleſs wreath, | 
Sad herald of approaching dean 
With pouring eyes that ſeek the ground, 
Age, trembling tyrant, comes ; and fee 


* He ſhakes his hoary locks at me. 

0 Uncourted gueſt | ah! bring not here 

That furrow'd face, that front ſevere 5 

Stern creditor, whom all muſt; pa-. 

* A little yet, ah ! yet delay | wt $f} 

e, When you your cruel claims receive, + - 
| What has this bankrupt life to give? 

a The palſied head, the ſunken eyes ; 

ul The pow'rleſs hand which trembling riſe; - * 

t - The ſight untrue; the palate dead. 1 
| And the ſweet ſenſe of muſic fled, | © 

3 Fled too the ſweets of con verſe kind. 

1 And the rich. iatereoutſe of mind,. 


The fault'ring tongue, the tale thrice told, N 

Theſe but in part proclaim us old zi — | 7 

Theſe but in part for, ah } behinßsg > 

Lurk the dire ills that cruſh the mind 

Sce, crouding in the mournful rear, 

Suſpicion dark, and ſullen Fear; i 

Mean Jealouſy, with ſcowling eye, 

And Malice with her ſharp reply; | 

And leaden Apathy, that know. | 

Nor joys, nor griefs, nor/blifs,.nor. woes 4 -  } | 

And Envy too, that gnawsthe-breaft zj 2s | 
And Avarice; lording o'er the reſt 3 

Theſe form the melancholy train,, 

Attendants on thy joyleſs reigh. a 

Then ſwift young Pleaſure wings his way, 

Regardleſs what thy frowns may ſay. = 


3 


3 


* 


= a5 ru eo KEA vn 
Then frem the frozen heart retices 
neee 
That love which lighted up che foul, 
And bad the day in tranſport roll ; 
He And gave the cheeks their damaſk dyey 
| That viviſy'd the youthful mind © 
3 Fs Love! the warm friend of human kind; 
- _ The all which can fond Uſe engage, 
. | Though ſcorn and mockery of age, * 
| Wounds firſt that friend that ſerv'd him beſt. 
Alas! health, pleaſure, love-all flown, 
The life of man is worſe than gone. 
Say what remains but poor diſguiſe, 
| Which the ſud heart within dens; 
Which mocks the vaunting tongue's pretence = 
To knowledge ripe and keener ſenſe, 
By the world's ſchos! of knavery taught, 
I ſcorn the mean ſi &itious claim, 
Though dignify'd with wiſdom's name: 
Wiſdom, alas ! all feeling flown, 
| , Soon abdicates her'tottering throne. 
But fay, when fading o'er the tomb, = 
| Should reaſon's rays thy mind ilume, 
Shed o'er thy faint and Aying fight © © 
One gleam of inefSeQual light, 
What would avail it, but to ſhew 
Thy youth of folly, age of woe ? 
So down the moumſul fireams-of years | 
Floats life's ſad wreck, A broke with cares, 
Een while Leak, thy ith encraach 5 


A &6ken.at thy fad approady & & —« 
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un Dread ſoe to;pleaſure.!, ah, farbeargß Ty wrt | i 
: Spare, pare mooyet 2 moment ſpare, l, 51 1 5 ; 


206 Vet let me ſhun thy haggard face, | 9 
EE n Kli 24; e 
> : Perhaps in a few fleeting years, 4 #1 7 * . 


; „ . 

| When mounting prohects all are o'er, . 

- Thy wilakles/niay/appel ne te z; 
L And life, Qill Qniggliog to retain. . | $ TS) * Bf: "ob 5 


a; 


Her dear, though ever-galling chain, 
| Hoping, yet dreading to be free "hv e 
May turn her cold regards on thee; | . 4 
| Sad refuge ! courted but to ſave well « 3064 ©5000 
R 10 


As I pretend only to che cure of e ae. 
plants, I ſhall not concern myfelk wich the means 
by which the phyſical ſorrows of old age are to be 
remedied or prevented; vulgar” experience beſt 
teaches thoſe broad? maxims on "which general health 
and conſtitutional foundnefs depends; the mora 
grievances by hi" age is oppreſſed Tequite A 
nicer hand and' more delicate tbuches of Kin, to 
devolope the cauſes and to proſecute the cure. i 
expect that my word wil be taken among my 
readers as more than common authority in the pre 
ſent queſtion; ſinet L am a living teſtimony to the 
practical advantages of the advice 1 fall offer 
u I do not find that" my conſequence declines 
H 2 with 
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with my ſtrength,” nor does any thing convince 
me I grow old, but the increaſe of my. grey hair, | 
and the daily mortality among my ancient friends, 
Youth is no way embarraſſed in 'my preſence, 
and a young lady of fifteen will ſometimes take re. - 
tuge in my conyerſation, from.the impertinence of 
a florid young lover." Not that Ldepart ever from 
lat ſobriety which is the natural property of age, 


and which has always been characteriſtic of my 
race; but becauſe the err, ſerenity of my 
thoughts diffuſes an air o f'cheerfulneſs over my 
Whole behaviour,, nin all conſtraint 
from Prue Aye mo GP THEM 
xr : FS 1 
2. e eee to KF we 19 bn practi 
1 may reaſonably be expected to teach beer thu 
others, | the way of growing old with grace; for, | 
as J -haye ſaid. in a former Number, I was an old 
| man, at twenty-five ; 5 and have lived, ever fince 
| C that period to the preſent moment, Jike a true old 
man, ſtudying only thoſe objects and amuſement 
which harmoniſe with wrinkles and ſilyer hairs. 
| 1do not propoſe this as an example to be followed 
bat only as a reaſon for my better acquaintance 
wich ae maxims 8 which e ſhould. be 


govern- 
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governed, than falls to che ſhare of others of Fo | 


own ſtanding. Every age has its ſeaſon, and 


is plainly our duty to reap in due time its natural 
fruits: to anticipate or protract the produce of 
either period, by forcing expedlients, is ultimately 
or immediately to the ny RR of 
life. Ot eee of Nn une: 2 Wi — 


14 n ne n iy Mn AO nes 
Thus P's; maſt bb allowed, however, in 
favour of this premature old- age, that tune does 
very ſoon lay level the diſproportion; while in the 
incongruous junction of youthful habitudes with 
approaching decrepitude, the diſparity is daily 
increaſing, and time only widens the diſtance 
and aggravates the deformity.”-: Beſides which, the 
pretence and affectation is always worſe than, the 
reality, even in defects; and in old- age we can 
have nothing but the mockery of juvenile II- 
MITIES; while it is a truth, and in ſome te- 
ſpe ds a melancholy truth, that youth may realize, 
yt antic wy the attributes of 7 ſn 
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There is in life a n 41 caralletiſos * 
ſiſtency with itſelf to be obſervec which beſto vas 
upon every ſtage of it — atttackions; and 

3 i 
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iv is dificultto ſay whether youth or age is more 
generally pleaſing, when this appropriation of 
manners and harmony of character is duly ſup- 
| ported.” Nothing hardly on its. own-account, in © 
nns ſimple or natural ſtate, is ridieulous ;:ir'is 2 
clumiinefs of compoſition,. an" ill-forted mixture 
of unharmoniſing forms, which furniſhes out the 
8 objects on which all the ſpleen and raillery of lik 

 difcharged. A wrinkled countenatee, a tolteting | 
Sai, à tremulous voice, and hoary hairs, are no 
temptation. to ridicule, but. with unmanly minis 
and mean underſtandings. - Let Lon Lam moved 
myſelf in no mon degree, when I gef ingraſted 
upon this ſtock of infirmity, the vivacious boaſls 
of Lare and the n levities of luxuriam 


. bc * b jt ey 1 oy 


There is | deſides a certain in jeans ee 
every department and deſcription, of life regards 
_ aninvyaſion of its particular province. While every 
condition is eſtimable when reſtrained to its parti 
eular bounds, the pretender of every denomination 
is held in contempt 31 but of all pretendert be 
ſurely deſerves the loweſt name, who aſpires after 


ws" in * + diſcommendabley” and ren- 
! dered 
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chat is principally to be dreaded in the coming on 
of age; and fixty-three which among the ancients 
was conſidered as an ominous eriſis in the life of 
man, is not more a phyſical, than a moral cli- 
maQteric, and is the hinge on which the fate of 

our mind, as well as that of our * 18 dach ö 
fully ſuſpended, 
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tered doubly ions by the alpelt of ridicule they 
derive from their ineongruity with the character 
that affects them. In this elaſs of pretenders 
aſſuredly he may be included, who, when the 
temptations of the blood have left him, ſtill che- 
riſhes the fooleries of five-and-twenty, affects 
paſſions which have long eeaſed to torment him, 


and flutters with vain tranſparts: round the tomb 
of his pleaſures; on whom age and infirmity have 
come, without their corrections, and imbecility 


of body, unattended with quietneſs of ſpirit ;whoſe 


wora-out frame is driven, to pamper a vitiated 
fancy, through the rounds of debauch, withour 


the re'iſh, and whoſe wrinkles are tortured into | 


ſmiles, which. are en to . hop would 
inſpire, _ | | 


It is the danger of falling into theſe abfurdities 


Hy $f Not 
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| Nor that I would recommend, in the place of 
theſe antiquated fopperies, a frigid; formal ſeverity 


of conduct. The ſeverity of old-age ſhould chiefly 
de pointed againſt itſelf; while a ſettled habit of - 


complacency towards: others, is the moſt amiable 


and decoming dreſs it can poſſibly aſſume. There 
u belides no policy in a view to the imereſts of 


virtue, in this rigidity of behaviour; for the 
leſſons and admonitions of experience will always 


derive their greateſt authority from the effects 
they appear to have wrought on him who re- 


tails them.] We old fellows too, in the con- 


ceit of our knowledge, are prone to give too 


little credit to youth ſor eommon penetration; we 


fancy that a myſterious air, a ſolemn gait, andan 
.icy aſpect, are the ſure means of overawing inex- 
. perience, and exciting in young boſoms a venera- 


uon for our perſons: all this may ſucceed with 
weak and timid minds, but the ſpirited and diſcern- 
ing young man eaſily pierces this veil of hypocri- 
fy ; he knows that man is man, and that weakneſs 
and paſſion are our common inheritance; that 


here mote is arrogated than is che lot of frail hu- 


manity, our juſt claims are for the moſt part pro- 
POS ſmall ; and that the affectation of an 
| oyer- 
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overſirained, purityy reſults from. the; conſciouſne(s 
of the. necefliry for diſguiſe in a greater de- 
gree than is common even with us ſons of in- 
we. „ e eee eee ee een 
>. nog Henk ,ong ble do esu ne 
Tbete „ 8 d and decorous a8 
good-humour in old age. It is more admirable 
doubtleſs in age than in youth; ſince in the one 
it may proceed from a; fangume-exuberance-of 
health and ſpirits, while in the other it can only 
reſult from a ſort of milkineſs of mind, a placid 
currency of thought and reflection, which is the 
ſure and genuine ſource: of laſting good - nature. 
A mild and ſweet-tempered- old man or Woman, ; 
whoſe mind is rather chaſte than ſevere, and whioſe' 
manners are diſcreet rather than grave, in whom 
a conſciouſneſs of decay mixes with a conſciouſneſs: 
of deſert, to produce à confidence blended with 
meckneſs, and a tameneſs of ſpirit relieved by 
gaiety of heart, is the | moſt; graceſul omament 
1 whichvinus Waben erg 485 aa 
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«©Quis comes utifior 
n 46 Sa viti „n ehe 
tiam et peſſe 
e * We b 2 
"7 25 1 violentius ffexre liceret 
aure tyranni ? A4 0 


e e . * Fru 72 nin #1. 4.4.) 
duties fined myſelf N 
18 N Ly , Wok co 
pts. Among th high of theſe] r 
= ompanies the c dw boneſt glor wy 
| untary and che eee ry which 
weakneſs, and wy rule, as the: * of the 
ebene le a contrar 3 . 
an inverſe proporti each other, and ate a hows 
which a pl. Ny Baia es 
youth of and '{weet old-age i relpect 
for Who OTE 3 n ted ſeel- 
— = p that. there mom _— 
with his which is more ſpari of 26a] 
' refine too much; for his equals in age * 
in natural helple ee win n 
- ft em peculiar to lar t Aalelf: 


we 
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we are inſenſibly drawn towards wha ſuzs for our 
protection; and the ſilent flattery which depend - 


ence on our ſtrength inſinuates, awakens a fort of | 
virtuous pride in our boſoms, nes 
rr ale Mga 


182885 * * 


Not leaſt among the e of ee that 
tranquil ceconomy of the mind, that mental equi- 
librium and harmony which he muſt experience, 


who has in due time taken leave of the paſſions and 


the petulance of youth. When I was a young man, 


if I can be ſaid ever to have been young, my paſ- 


ſions were a little warmer than they are at preſent, 


though never warm in compariſon of thoſe of other 
men. I remember I then looked forwards with 


great complacency to that age when all irregular 
appetites would depart from me, and leaye me in 
the peaceful enjoyment of myſelf; leave-it in my 


power to concentrate the forces of my iutellect, to 


turn my views wholly to the higher concerns of 
my being, and to exerciſe my thoughts at leiſure on 
the great ſcheme which lies before me. I am come 
to that period, and Vaffure my readers that my 


hopes are realiſed. My days paſs ſcrenely, but not | 


unintereſtingly. My mind has its neceſſary im- 
__ pulſe, 
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"IG without impetuoſuy, and, with a little 
pinched-up figure, I have a heart ſufficiently large 
forall the chamtics of life. I believe that I am re- 
ſpected by my pariſhioners, and I feel that I loje 
them all. I am in perfe&t harmony with my (el. 
low creatures, and in perfect peace at home; and 
1 look towards my grave as my ſleep, n to 
; Oey to a Web en, 
2; de $04 re A IGES 
| at Lee the aw Falter of: ropes. | 
| fure in old-age, is the reflection on a well-ſpent 
life, and a conſciouſneſs that we ipoſſeks a claim 
upon the ſervices: and veneration of mankind,— 
built, not on our wants, but on our deſerts,.—not 
on preſent imbecility but on paſt exertions. 
From theſe conſiderations the ſpirits draw un- 
uſual ſupport in the hour of mortal decrepitude: 
reſting on the ſtrong column of his good ations, 
the virtuous old man is happy in ſpite of his in- 
firmities; and while he droops under the weight 
of years, an object of pity to the paſſing ſtranger, 
a a ſweet peace inhabits his boſom, and points his 
hope to objects which mock at his bodily decay; 
The death of ſuch a man, as Tully ex preſſes it; 
is like that of fire completely burned out; while 


= 


the young man, Uke that fite which is ** 1 


5 7 
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his account of Demona : He lived to near a 
40 hundred, without pain, grief, or diſorder ; with 
« out being burdenſome, or under, obligations. to 
« any many was always ſerviceable to his friends, 
« and never had an enemy. Not only the Athe- 
« nians, but all Greece, ſo loved and honoured 


© bles roſe up in reſpect to him, and there was 
an univerſal ſilenee. Even in extreme old age 
« he went about from houſe to houſe, ſupped, 
« and lay all night Whereſoever he pleaſed; the 
9 maſter always conſidered himſelf as honoured 
| « by ſome God, or tutelary Genius. The ſellers 
= of bread would beg him, as he paſled along, to 


« they from Whom he would receive it. The 
« boys too would offer him fruit, and call him 


n Athens, his preſence alone reſtored tranquil- 
lity r 


»- 
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by wan e ahenzt en and con- | 


| jar ahrays been pleaſed vie the picture ure 
which Lucian has left us of a happy old-man//in | 


« him, that when he appeared in public, the no- 


accept ſome from, their hands, and happy were 


„father. On a ſedition Which took place 


- G . 
, 
e . ] ö ̃ Ä ˙ ¹ͤ ³ — —-ö . — — 
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+ ſity : the moment he appeared, all was Glee: 


1 5 o he perceived their n and 
. without a word withdrew. . 


I was 9 night, and had 
juſt finiſhed this quotation from Lucian, when 
fleep oppreſſed me. Reſigning myſelf to its in- 
- Avence, eee eee nm 
here oth N ee 


| ee 01/6 eee me, in 
the midſt of which was a prodigious ſtructure, of 
the Gothic ſtyle. At firſt I conceived it to be an 
ancient caſtle, improved into a modern dwelling: 
houſe; when, advancing a little nearer to it; Haw 
written over the gaze, A School for Second 
«4. Childhood.” I was wondering with myſelf 
who could be the founder of this inſtitution, and 
who would undertake to diſcipline and inſtruct 
cation en r n De: þ 
perſons; and ſuch a'one at — 
happened to be paſſing by, informed me that the 


* 


herſelf the Goddeſs Diſcretion, and who had com- 
_ plained that he had ſo litile to do in the world, 

that ſhe had ſet on foot this novel nn 

as an a Rn. time. 

eie eee ee 1:4 

My e WIe W wand 10 this 
intelligence, and I was pleaſed. with the idea that 
an opportunity would now. be afforded; me, of 
foreſtaling my friend the projector in his inge- 
nious ſpeculatinns-. As I walked towards the 
gate, a very whimſical appearance preſented It» 
ſelf: a vaſt number of old fellows, bent nearly 
double, were walking to ſchool with ſatchels upon 
their backs; and in the court- yard, about a dozen 
were playing at marbles, with ſpectacles on their 
noſes, I was informed, however, that theſe were 
in the loweſt claſs; and had but juſt been ſent for 
correction to the ſeminary. The ſchool, I learn 
ed, was exceedingly full, and a vaſt number of he 
young nobility had ſent their grandfathers.thither 
for education. There were eight different apart- 
ments, to mene eee 16 into 
the firſt and loweſt, ko noiſe, 
as if IR . acids I 


ſoon 


— 


with a rod in her hand, they all hobhled to their 
Places, and were tolerably"quiet. 416 ſhouldrap. 


s — New 


Tok perceived that this'din of garrulity 'Proceeded | 
from a table round which 4 ſtrong party were 


gathered, and among che reſt a noble duke cele. 
brated on the turf, to decide a maggot race, on 
which great ſums were depending. Upon the 
en 


however, of a venerable old dame, 
vrhom I underſtood to be one Jof the afſiſtants 


priſe my readers, that all in this claſs were denied 


eee, 


point of ridicule, and put them continually in 


mind of their adrancement in life. 
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; ber ood in th corner or calling nates; em 


d with ſool's caps ſor bad ſpelling, 


| | apvliohntarngiti gue into; the ſtocks ſor naughty 
Words, fibs, and petty quarrels. reer 
' gave me when I looked upon ſo humili 


ſeene, alpecially 4s L revognined eme N 
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| gloomy chamber, divided into different ma * 


whoſe lives, ſince they had entered on their ſecond 
childhood, had been blotied With all” the vicious 
practices of their prime, were ſeparately conſined- 
It was a conſolation to me to hear, that ſome 
were real penitents; but I muſt confeſs, that in 
the wretched ſounds which proceeded from this 


which I was given to underſtand, Welle | 


melancholy apartment, the blaſphemies und eee 


crations of hardened ſinners were mingled with 


the grand NY 1 W and ſub- 
Las 1 Ge 12 4005 $4 * 439 $53 % n 


— * 
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1 was very \ cles Ci: ſod; hack 
and felt a real pleaſure, as I ranged chrough the 
higher claſſes, in obſerving the good effects ofthe | 
prevailing diſcipline. As - mounted towards the 
cighth, I remarked a regular gradation of im- 
provement - amuſements more rational, manners 
more dignified, ſtudies more exalted. I-thall not 
detain my readers at the intermediate claſſes, but 
proceed directly to the higheſt, where; methought, | 
there was ſuch a, collection of patriarchal faces, 
as made my heart leap within me. Here Diſcres. 
tion. ban was ſeated on a chrone of n | 

| ada - 
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with: laurel, fapported-the canonys Tiers 


towards him, I could not help thinking that his 


face was like the picture of my great-grand- 
father—but my conſcience ſo ſmote me in this re- 
verend ſociety, that I dared not accept his offer. 
At this moment, Diſcretion ſeemed to beckon to 


me with her wand of evergreen to follow bet, 


which I inſtantly did, through a moſt yenerable 
row that ſaluted us as we paſſed- As I looked 


round, I thought 1 ſaw the chair of Diſcretion 


filled up by a perſon very much reſembling an 
ancient law-lord, who has long held the office 
of: Preſident in a Part n * 


0 
ge ang 1 * e 


* 


We n as * nia 1 1 me, into 
che place of rewards, which was deſigned as 2 
perfect contraſt to that dolorous ſeene that had 
been ſhewn me when ] viſited the loweſt claſs. 1 
could have fancied myſelf at the feaſt of lanterns in 
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China, the! ſcene around me us ſo ſplendidly 
a Tha place was 2; garden, full. of 
lille temples, bghted-up with a prodigious ſhow 


of variegated lamps, exhibiting deyioes exprefiive 


of the unperiſhing nature of the foul, and the 
{urvival of virtue beyond the grave. A thouſand 
plants which blow but onee in a century, were 
diſperſed: though the area before _ 3 
— 67 1-304 — Sea 
1 ws defladie look atan ted. 
in one of the temples, and was about to receive 
the ſeat where he was; and preſently I beheld an 
aſſemblage of perſons walk towards him, linked 
hand in hand together, male and female, and of 
different ages. Tbe old man's countenance diſco» 
vered ineffable delight as he viewed this happy mul- 
_ titude, till, unable to reſtrain himſelf; he haſtened = 
forwards to meet them with tottering knees. 
As ſoon they came together, an affecting ſcene 
enſued: ſome fell on their knees before him; 
others kiſſed his garment); ſome embraced him, 
and ſome bathed his hands wich tears of joy. The 
intereſt which I took in this tranſaction was 
doubled 


6 cv. _ £ 
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A ſoft but melancholy image was leſt in my mid. 
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doublet: when I Was told mat e eld man n, : 


here treated with a view of this, poſterity for ſe. 
veral generations to come, "after having bbel 
previouſly art 5 bounds” would be 


ſet to the honour enen rene pon their + 
| — R "ary 91 M10 vid Burr 0 ee 


CCC 


1. e of ard incidents of the fame 


nature took place in my preſence uni I was juſt 
durſting forth into a prayer to the Almighty that 
ſuch might be my own end, When à trumpet 


ſounded nt à diſtance; louder than the noiſe of a 
thoufand eannons. My heart'rrembled-withis:me, 
While all deſide me ſeemed wrapped in a dero. 


tional eeſtacy. I turned involutarily-townrds'my 


guide, but could only obtain a momentary glimpſe 


of her, for the vaniſhed ſtraight, and I ſaw her no 
| more. At that awful inſtant, however, methought 


her face wis'as the face of 1ny| mother—which 
idea ſo agitated my frame, that Iſtantedandawoks. 


and as I wiſhed my mother g6od- -morning at 
breakfaſt, I felt, or fancied I fel, ame * . 
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Nail e 
Is 3 F on this lubjec,.n * ee 
may remember it, was ſhewn, that although Reve· 
lation may apparently lie open to many; objections, 
yet as this was a circumſtance to have been ex» 
pected from the analogies of God's government, 
and the whole conſtitution of nature, it never can: 
neee chant 
Feen aa 27 9 1 ien * 1 
ti Mid ohn to Aden 4g Falk 

* ain! it may _ denne. do „ 
its * unanſwered e OTEEs {4 


' 1 | | 
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1 remains, 33 ad. 3 TORE anſwer | 
to theſe objections in-this particular view of them: 
and purſuing our theme of analogy, we are led to 
revert to the atiſwer: which has already been op- 
poſed to theſe objections when directed againſt 


The whole warde ben eme. ſcheme. R 


SE! 


* | ? | * 1 
| 1 
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the conſtitution and goverament of nature, and 


not ready for the ſame kind of objeftions, when 
pointed at the ſyſtem of revealed religion. 
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I: ſuch a manner, as that; in the courſe of his prov. 


_ every oneat length ſhall be treated according 

to his deſerts; and truth and right mall finally 

dern. 8 en 
| ducive to i completion ante info "y of 
various parts, and a myſterious ceeonomy. Little 
need be ſaid to ſhow that this Tcheme- of things ö 
but imperfectly comprebended by us. It is ex- 
preſsly called the great myſtery of Godlinek.” * 
ſhort, though much of the Chriſtian ſcheme % 
revealed to us in Scripture, yet ſo mucli more is 
unrevealed, that we muſt own-thatzo-all purpoſe 
of judging and objeCting, we know as little of it 
as of the conſtitution of nature. — 
cherefore, is as much an anſwer to our objeQtions 
aganiſt the perfection of the one, az agaiuſt the 
perfection of the other. In the Qhriſtian ſchome 
n mean 


ofa. ; obl cu 
4 : 


to enquire whether the fame Kind of anfwer de 
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obſcure and remote: and we are as liable to miſ- 


take in regard to the adequacy of particular means 
r ee 2s 


in he goverament dt assure N 


Ae e eee ene 


been all along carried on by general laws, no leſs 
than the courſe of nature. Now we know but 


little of general laws. We know, indeed, feveral 5 


of the general laws of matter, and a great part- of 
the natural conduct of living agents is reducible 


to general laws: but we know not what laws are 
thoſe by which ſtorms, tempeſts, earthquakes, fa- 


mines, and peſtilence, become the inſtruments of 


deſtruction to mankind, nor thoſe by which innu- 


nerable things happen of the greateſt 1mfluence 
upon the affairs of this world. Theſe laws are ſo 
wholly unknown to us, that we call the events to 


which they give riſe, accidental ; though all rea- . 
. idea as chance. 


Of a character mr natural mY 


nomena are the miracles of the Goſpel, That 


theſe ſhould de difplayed at ſuch particular times, 
upon 
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e particolarvecifions; in ſuch degrees ant 3 
modes; and that the affairs of the world ſhould 
be permitted to proceed in their natural courſe ſo 
far, and ſhould juſt at ſuch a criſis have a new di: 

: rection given them by miraculous interpoſitiont; 
all dus may have been ordained by general laws: 
weſe laws are unknown to us; but not more un- 
. known than the laws by which it happens that . 
8 ſome die as ſoon as they are born, that ſome live 

| to extreme old age, that ſome are wiſer -than 
1 others. Now Chriſtianity,” ſuppoſed to be 2 
cchemze like' that of nature, carried on by general 
laws, the like apparent deficiencies and irregulari- 
ties were to be expected, by reaſon of our utter 
inability to A RN any more thee 4 a 00 
e 4: Yo meded. e Tet 0 
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But if the PRA: An ordinal of dehgans 

cle accompliſhment be complained of as un- 
worthy of the might and majeſty of God, let us 
remember that the whole ſcheme of the natural 
World, is flow; and. progreſfive. The change of 
ſeaſons, the ripening of fruits, the, very hiſtory. of 

2 lower, is an inſtance of this ; and ſo is hu- 

-- man 
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ure, be dun T6 much alike ; it will appear, 
on à doſer examination,” that they reſemble” 
eich other-no leſs in their particular features and 


manding and prominent of theſe: the niedration * 


ported by the whole analogy of nature. The fe 
of all living creatures'is both given them, and pre- 


lots to be the inſtruments of good and evi to us, 
aide iP of ifs AB eros." } 


J, 11 


There is n o dilly a en that future 


in the way of natural conſeqvenct from God% 
original conſtitution of the world; from the nature 
he has given us, and from the fiflatien in Which 


3 OY „ 
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the Chriſtian ſcheme, and the conſtitution of na- 


chanaderiftics. To begin with-the*moft com- 


of Chriſt ſhall be firſt conſidered· Now the no 
ton of a mediator between God and man is fuß 


ſerved; by the inſtrumentakty of others: We find 
alfo by experience, that God does appoint' media- 


. 


puniſhment may follow wickediief#vf courſe; ot 


he has placed vs, in dite fache manher- 28, A perſon | 


— —  —— — — —— 
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raſuly tri ing upon a precipice, by a natural con 
ſequence falls down —in this way of natural con... 
ſequence, breaks his limbs in this way « of "natural 
eee, Wen ae 


a0 innen 


Thus, rde may geh . follow 
wick Mos in the way of natural conſequence, or 
according to ſome general laws of government 
already eſtabliſhed in the univerſe. Upon this, 

ſuppoſition, .we may obſerve ſomablag much to 
the preſent purpoſe i in the conſtitution and appoint- 
ments of nature: we may obſerye the proviſion 
chat is made, that all the bad natural conſequences 
Ft of men's actions, ſhould not always actually fol. 
| low, but that thoſe which, if not preyented, would 
naturally and invvitably have followed, ſhould in 
certain degrees be prevented. And here is boch 
ſeverity and indulgence in the conſtitution of na- 
ture. Thus all the bad conſequences of a man's 
_ trifling upon a precipice, might be prevented: and 
though all were not, yet ſome of them, ftill _ 
: py proper IRS! if arne, 


1 might "op 2 great So EAA to- 

. word preveating the bad confequences of their 
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fallies ; though the: Aflüſtance of our fellow-crea- 
tures very much forwards this end; of which aſ- 
ſiſtance, nature prompts us to a mutual exchange. 


Thus is therefore on nature's works à ſtamp and 


character of compa Non, a gen le principle temper- 
| ing the ſeverity, of its general laws, and bending its 
decrees to the ſtandard of human infirmity; for, liad 
the conſequent miſery of our bad actions always 


followed inevitably, no one cou ſay that ſuch a 


ſeverer conſtitution of things might not vet have 
been really good. | But when we ſee that provi- 


ſion is made by nature, that we may in a great 
degree prevent the bad effects of our wickedneſſes: 


this muſt be called mercy or compaſſion in the! 


original conſtitution of the world A) nts; as 
ee from 22 7 in W ty | 9 


e 
ve aden MA. e may * * by the) reſo- 
lutions of repentance, yet that will not alone, and 
of itſelf, prevent the fatal conſequences of our folly 
and wickedneſs. It would bemm iiſelĩ ſollxand with. 
elneſs to ſay prefumptuouſly'abd confidently, that 
repentance would be. ſufftient 5 for we de Abt“ 
know what: are che whole natural and appointed 
conſequences of vice; and as we are not informed 


I 2 . 4 of 


of all the: 8 which * it fi that future: 
puniſhment ſhould be! inflicted, we cannot there.” 
fore know whether any conduct or efforts. of bur 
qn could make ſuch an alteration us to render it 
fit they ſhould be remitted. If ſuch then be our 
Ignorance in point of fact, let us ſearch for infor. 
© apation in the analogy of nature, People ruin 
* their fortunes by extravagance, they bring diſeaſes 
| upon; themſelves by exceſſes, they" incur the . 
nalties of civil laws: will ſorrow for the paſtʒ wil 
fubſequent reformation alone, prevent all the bad 
donſequentes of ſuck a behaviour? undoubtedly 
is not. And ſince this is Gur caſe, conſider ing our- 
ſelves>-merely as inhabitants bf this world, and'as 
having a temporal intereſt here, under the naturil 
government of God, why is it not ſuppoſable that 
this may be our caſe alſo in our more important 


capacity, and under his more perfect moral go- 
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1 ene nen 
| unlence of propitiatory ſacrifices over the Heathea 
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| world; notion that- alone is ſuſh- 
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| Now; in de md 6fthefs/Sotbth ar pea: 
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future unprevented 'coifequence of Wickbdheſs ; 


us that tie rules of Hieine governintut' abe ſuch as 


or by the ſole vfhicacy-of it; but teaches ut tHe 


raged us to hope, that the moral government of 
the Unlverſe was notfotigid, as that there was flo 


quences of Viees Revelation teaches” us that the 


| (as we experience) he governs: at 'preſeiit; are 
_ compaſſionate ;/ and that he has of His" infinite: 
goodneſs provided that there ſhould be an intet- 

| poſition to prevent the deſtruction of human Rind. 
God ſo loved the world, that he gave his only«be- 
gottem ſony in the ſarne ſpirit of compaſſien and 
Nene F 
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tient to expiate guilt, has ever bern N w 


ſons, revelation comes to our aid Tt conf rns 
the fearful ſuggeſtions of nature concernii g the - 


ſuppoſes the world in u ſtate of Twin; ant] rexchts - 


vill not ait of pardon directly upon repentance, a 


fame time what thature indeed might have eneb- 


room for an interp6fitist; to a vert the fatal Evnſt- 


unknown laws of God's more general. govern- 
ment, no leſs than the particular laws by which 
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perſons the friendly aſſiſtances of their fellow-cres.. 
tures, when without it their temporal uin woul 


de the cert . in conſequence of their follies—in the 


fame Hirit of —_ LOR wean 


"39 ik degree. 


Er 


| Oh 3 manner in which Chrilt; inter. 
poſed in the redemption of the world; is fully re. 

5 preſented in ſcripture; but the particular way in 
which the ſufferings of our -Savioun:exerted{this 
efficacy, is not explained, i in ſcripture; nor has 
any, one reaſon to complain of the want of further 
information, unleſs he can ſhe w his claim to tt, 
unleſs he can ſhew that enough is not already: ex- 
plained, for all the purpoſes of this preſent life 


It is our wiſdom, chankfully to accept the benefit, 


On Oye CONT 


ng ah many! 8 otie dene which lite 
Pn againſt the Chriſtian religion, ;thoſe 
grounded on its limited preyalence, and its uppoſ- 
ed geficiency of proof, are extremely unſound and 
unwarranted. It cannot be imagined, ſay ſome, 


[that God. would have beſtowed. any favour: at | 
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would be moſt to our particular advantage; nor 
\pon any, unleſs obon all ſuppoltions whichuwe 
find contradicted, . not by à few-vpaniculap) i- 
ances in God's natural gavernment/of the w a. | 
out EY ons WY Oe of nature 
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Thoſe who conſider the doub:fulneſs of religion 
as a poſitive argument againſt it, would do well 
alſo to confider what chat evidenge is Which/-tliey 
act upon in regard to their temporal intereſts. 
Let tnem conſider the: fluctuating fiate,of thoſe 
_ things which we-are/blligedtodepeddopon in the 
common affairs and duties of life ; let mem reflect 
upon the numerous accidents; and caſualties in 
which all our aQtiqns and projects are inyolved, 
lle deccitfulneſa of ſen , the equivocality of choice 
14 a rhouſand inſtances wherein much is depending, 
the faitlleſs proſeſſions and promiſes. of intexeſted 
allociates, the bias of prejudices, and a multitude 
of other difheulties and ambiguities, which render 
lite a ſceae of; uncertainty. and diſappointment, 
in regard to our 4emporal intereſts ; and they, will Ft 
lind there is, nothing ,anomalons or ext! 
in *in Vagel character, of revelations... Num- 
: . | berleſs 
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berleſß iuſtances there. are in the 4 courſe: of life | 


in Which all men think it reaſonable to engage in 


Paurſuits, chough the enn is See Aae 
mne Na +881 
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Thoſe ai think hs objedtion TIE rev ela 


_  tionto de of weight, which is ſuggeſted by the in- 


equality with which it is diſpenſed, ſhould obſerve 
chat the Author of nature beſtows that upon ſome 


abies,” riches, and ather external advantages, 


APPEar!to be beſtowed with the moſt promiſcuous 
variety. Tkus all dhis- ignorance, doubiſulnelſ- 
and uncertainty, all theſe-yaricties,  and-ſuppoſed 


To diſadvamages of ſome men, in compariſon of 
_ others; reſpecting religion, may be paralleled by 


manifett analogies in the natural diſpenſations of 
5 rovidence, conſidering ourſelves merely lun o 
temporal ea padities. Nor is it talking C bly 
to Tuppoſe that Such” a diſttibution we IT 

ae ates injutic; Lori ai. de 


| economy all harth-appearances will yaniſhy if we 


will-only keep in mind that every merciful allow- 
Wie und ne more be zee of 
122 11 | any 
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iny one than whit roight/reaſorably-be expeAed_ 


of him from the eiroumſtances in Which he is 


placed; and chat, in ſeripcure language, every | 


man ſhall be accepted according bene pr 
min he ws _ ava an 
ef oeqrcroring e Kane id 17 4am 
No the true reaſons ne or a part 
of mankind; ate placed in this condition of igno- 
rance, cannot be expected to be any more known 
to us; than the reafors why we are placed in this 
condition at all But let ſur as ſtill think there 


is ground — . I 
mung DON mart v 


ö 
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before we can diſodver the ground and crediviliey 
of revelation, may conſlitute one particelar partier 
fome men's trial»ina feligiods ſonſe; as it afford 
ſcope for a virtuous exereile;'or-& vicious neglect 
of the underſtanding, in examining or net e 
wining into the 'evidence- before wel It ſettys 
every way A duty that may Very reaſoriably make 
1 part of our thru probation, © This pürtleuar 


application! 6f our abilities & as Meli 4 matter of 


rad am of em to the airs of 
1; 


'Is - comitign 
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'coctimpn life ; end, uo desbe, ds lame ham | 


the ſame inward principle which obliges a man to 
the practice of the leſſons taught him by reucla- 
tion, would alſo incite him to the-examination-of 
, as ſoon asthe ſyſtem and thaefidence were pre- 
ſented to his thoughts;-it would prompt him to the 
examination with an ardour, an impartiality, a ſe- 
riouſneſs, and a ſolicitude, proportionate! to-the 
obedience it-would inſpire in him, undet a convic- 
ao Gets eee the great probation- 
ary ſcheme of God's moral government. But to 
whatever degree of doubt we carry in our opi- 
Sons che evidence of Chriſtianiiy, we can neter 
withdraw ourſelves entirely from!its,yoke;; it ſtill 
will preſs upon our thoughts, if we have any ſe- 


For ſuppoſe a man to de in doubt whether or not 
neſß, or, whether his whole temporal jatereſt did 
not depend upon ſuch a perſon—ſurely. if he bod 
amy feelings, or any ſenſe of gratitude or prudence 
| he cyuld not poſſibly conſider himſelf in the ſame 


ion iure wn 


* Cation | 2 ; | 
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_Hous thoughts at all, with more] or leſs-weight, 
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it ought in all reaſon to beget g ſeriaus 


eat nee 
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ing the tr come invo-his.theagþt; and of on 
_— poſſeſs a claim to our eee 
3 right to influence ou eee 
— 15 : 040 2 9% 
„ — in 3 
— nding, men. are ſiow to diſcern 
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mon is to be conſidered generally in the light ofa 
temptation to us all. To fome men che ſpeculative 


180 b 8 A A Nez 
overlooking chat which. is not glaring; ſo, in 
| proportion tothe corruption of the heart hen ſen 
capable of ſatisfying themſclves with having no te- 
gard in practice to evidence acknowledged and 


teu, if it be not oyerbearing. Thus, doubting 


concerning religion, implies ſuch a degree of eyi- 
dence for it, as, joined with the conſideration of 
its importance, unqueſtionably lays men under 
oer tee, it in all 
weir eur. ers rt 1 2 


— 


ni tbl notch te a0 religion 
; involved, by ſome ſo much complained of, is. no 
more à juſt gꝛbund of complaigt, than the exter- 
nal eircumftances of temptation which others are 
placed in, or than difficulties in the. practice of-it. 


and-thovphtful characters, and | whoſe: minds ate 
greatly abſtracted by refmed and econtenplative! 
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onſticurion of their bodies, may havt gunll dis- 
eulty in tegulating their deportment in the common 
courſe of life. Now it is probable that the prin- 
the whole ſtreſs of theit exertions, may he in their 
behaviour under theſeſpeculetive GBeultics, Thus 
Grotius ſays, that the prodf given us of Chriſtian- 
ty. was leds than it might have been: „Lr ita ſernis 
« Rvangelii tanquam lapis efſet Lydius, ad _ in- 
s genia n. nnn 


But ſtill en it may be hjcfica that if a 
prince, or common maſter, were to ſend his com- 
mand to a ſervant, he would take care that they 
| ſhould always bear the certain marks of their ori- 
din and authenticity, and that their ſenſe ſhould al- 

ways be plain. Now the proper anſwer to this 

kind of objection is, that wherever the fallacy lies, 

we cannot argue thus with reſpect to him who is 

the Goyernor of the world; ſince he does moſt | 
certainly not afford us ſuch information with re- 
ſpe to our temporal affairs and intereſts, but 
there is a full anſwer to this 6bjeQtion from the 
very nature of religion, for the reaſon why a2 
prince would give his direction in this plain man- 
| | ner, 


a 1 Ne 83 


"Ai thi he abſolutely wiſhes fuch an exterm 
action or duty to be performed, without copcern - 
ing himſelf with the principle on which it ĩs done: 
whereas the whole of morality. and ligen cou- 

_ Gſting merely in the principle of the action, there 
is no ſort of parallel in the caſes. But if a prince 
wiſhed.to tty the loyalty, of a ſeryant, he would 
not give his orders in ſa, plain and perempiory a 
_ NROASLy fn ue as wi ret“ ene 
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Dehn; Far of # Ata, elites by the tate 
PRINcE LIE Boo, a inthided td have brey nt 
to his Father the King J Peu Just; in 
which the ſenſe i ir, as s far as it could be collected, ex- 
blen without Ae to bis nb. "of een, 
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6 ſuperficial „ al, becauſe you v have taught me to 
« ſpeak 


a ru h n. Ne 


ce. eferns/ ai | matters of. 
« « this high n nature; ; and becauſe th the Jaws by wh by Which 
. « this country is governed 3 are too numerous and 


—— wo 


—— ——— 


profound to be haſtily learned. Their cuſtoms 


be and manners "allo. require. A longer retidence 
4 than I have yer made umong them, to be clearly 
6 ee and fairly judlged. Our preju- | 
4 Jices do not ſuffer us to reflect that theſe ought 


& always to be confidered? with : a reference to the 

6 climate, wanteand.elvil.condition of the on- 
try. As 3 

« pect from, me elter F remarks ol on all theſe parti- 

« culars: at preſents-atcepy, Wich. peut uſual in- 
3 ſuch obſervitions'ss fue bet vrt to 

the z. they. wil. t leaſh ſerve to, mark. the ſtages 

* of oy eee, fe 3s eapypare. thoſe ol 


+ different dates together, N dhe Kan“ 10 " 
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deen af of all reſent ve Vid ec 
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« laſt nun fore Lmounged in to the great 
60 ese wee ara a ſhould ſee a vaſt deal of the 


« temper and natural character of the gehn eas 
1 about to viſit. , 4 You ll Ks + it, but 
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« their amuſements and their buſineſs, and ſome- 
« times imagine they are purſuing ſome; ſport 
« when in reality they are occupied about objects 
4 of a ſerious and ſolemn, nature: for, notwithe 
« ſtanding this people are capable of ſuch, ſtupen 
« dous efforts of art and ſcience, they have a way 
« of mixing à littleneſs of character with their 
« grandeur of ſpirit, qualities that are held incom- 
« patible. with us ; and thus ig produced a ſort of 
« farcical and ridiculous diſproportion. This 1equi« 
vocal appearance. of many of their proceedings 
« will doubtleſs fill my letters with numerous er · 
« rors ; but I ſhall take care to xectiſy them as 1 
* advance in my acquaintance with the ſuhject, fo 
« 25 in the end to communicate ſome advantage to 
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« from theſe Las Wich 1 owe. co your 
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* „ Ta bega then, you eee I 
* day I was carried to a; very large rom, in 
* which they told me was aflembled the great 
Council bf the nation: but I preſentiy aw 
« through irg and ſporceived:elearly chat it ud u 
kind of game in inntation fa Senate t and, in- 
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« deed, it was performed ſo well, that had it not 
been for a great deal of laughing, couphing, 


. ſcrapitig, and hallooing, it might have been 
| 4\poſed/upon me for a" real aſſembly of the greah 


portant intereſts ; for here and there, there is 
a vaſt deal of animation afliimed, and eloquence 
* difptayed, and even moments of gravity, ſuch a0 


country. My ignorance of the language dil. 
« qualized me for participating in the joke; but 


« it was purſued, I could plainly perceive tht 


5 enen engage. 6 


C- * - _— IE 74 715 4. * 


* 


eee ee, 


u hibition, called a Maſquerade, which I only men- 
« tion here as a contraſt to the humourous ſcent 
« ] was preſent at the day before, ſince it ſeems to 
be more properly a ceremony than an amuſe- 


mem I mention it, too, as one inſtance, among 


« ayery few, in which this generous people have 


& wife a reſervVe towards me in reſpect to the ex- 
# planation of their manners and cuſtams:-for they 
c u * have perſuaded me that this maF- 
F -- os | 4 querade, 
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« querade, as it is called: was a mere div erſion among 

« the young men and women of quality hile no-—-ꝛ 
« thing could be more clear than that it was areligious 
« celebration. I can however conceive it ſo natural 


« to laugh at the practices of other countries] efpe- 


« cially thoſe which appertain to their religion, 


« that I muſt own I think them entirely excuſable 


« for veiling thoſe rites and "myſteries, for the pre- 
« ſent, from my eyes; until I ſhall have worn off 
« my firſt prejudices) There was ſomething ſplen- 


« didly folemn in this whole ceremony ; and i 
4 there was any interruption to the gravity of the 
« ſcene, it was betaſioned by ſome ſtrange cries 


« and whimſical contortions, which; however ridi- 
« culous they appear tolthe inhabitants of other 
countries, I have no doubt make A very ſerious 
impreſſiom on the boſoms vf che hati ves, as being 
* in honour of ;the different deities they-adore. 


* There was #valt varjbtyoFgreſſes, tiichi cons 


* ceived to he tepriſentative oft particular orders 
4 and dcſcripriorls, whe thüsg rough Ehe medium 
« of one of theit fraternitypolfered their ceſpeRive 
«adoration . wehe the Priebe webe alk the Cie | 
doping; Kalle by tho nativis's do > 071 
* conceifeep) al Ihid, tlbexants 4%eertzin awe” and 
ig | cc timidity 
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« eleidicy with which 1 El myſelf infpitad; mac: 
me forbear any queſtiom that 1 do re. 

| da. e e 
454055 A 1 9705 1372 * 5 e $a. 
Ther is nnn e 

. ern which, to my ideas, is altogether un- 
A * accountable; and that is; the great leiſure they 
4 -hay&: for; idleneſs, in the midſt of ſfuchiprooks of 
* their labour and ingenuity as © overpower the 
% itnagination. It ſurpriſes me the more, my be. 
loved father, becauſe you know I hatte been ac- 
n cuſtomed to ſee: every individual uſefully em· 
| eyed in my own country; it being one of your 
favourite mazims, that the happineſs of your 
Wy 4 people requires it. Thou, who;art aunighty 
4 Prince, art likewiſe the beſt workman. in; i 
. dominions ; for who can make hatchets tu eg 
tine? But hers the great men can bear to ſit 
a whole days utieniployed:and will eat their foot 
« with inſtruments which other hands have form- 
„ed, and live in houſes with the very principle 
E of whoſe cunſtruction they are little acquaiated, 
& From all this muſt reſult a vaſt deal of idle time 

* to be filled up with mere amuſertents 4 and it is 
 * aſtoniſhing: how _ meld pedbde have ima 
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« vined; of which we have no conception. They f 
10 are extremely fond of dancing; a paſtime Which 
« implies much leſs exertion-with them than with” 
« us, and conſiſts ekiefly in eating, drinking, and 
« wearing fine ornaments. Phey extend this ac - 
« compliſnment even to the brute creation; n 
« obſerve that their dogs are taught to dance in 
« the ſtreets of the capital; ſo much leiſure time 
« have TL 'to beſtow upon theſe der. 


09 2 14 9 18 0 2122 
« ſions. * 


« Their hunting is of various kinds,” but the 
« principal object of it is poor little timid ani - 
« mal they call a hare: I have not yet ſeen it, but 
« | ſhall hope to be enabled to ſend you à deſcrip- 
« tion of it, together wich an account of the birds 
l and beaſts of the country. I' cannot, however, 
« forbear mentioning one remarkable property 
« aſcribed to it, that of loving to be hunted, al- 
« though its entertainment conſiſts folely in being 
«torn to pieces by dogs; I'was aſfured, however, 
« of this by a perfon Who is very fond of che 
© chace. Another fpecies of hunting, in which 
« apparently they g "great delight? "is diät db l 
„Ruge animal, called in their language OX; and 

« this 


* — „ ˙ . —... . — — * 
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.* ſand reſpeQts ſo civiliſed and ſo humane. 
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this takes place oſten i in cho de ofthe ey 
dato the great terror of all WhO do not mix in the 
ſport. There are no dogs nſed in this kind of. 
< hunting, at leaſt I could perceive none; indeed, 

« 1 was hurried, away by my kind protectors ſo 
« quick when the beaſt apprOached, td 1 coull 
« ſee but little of their mode of procceding, tho 
„I beheld enough to make me wonder at fuch 
< 2 predilection in à peaple who are in a thoy- 


10H 
* 


ole e ee of 


| < country: I. ſhall, fay; a great deal to 50 


about a beautiful | animal, called the; horſe, 


4 « which will With, great eaſe and, celerity bear 2 


wan from place to place upon his back. They 
„make this animal conducive to their ſport in an 
« amuſement; they term, racing, in which two or 
« more of them are made to run one againſt the 


« other, with men on their backs, and wounded 


| « all the way. with ſharp ſpikes. 1 cannot, help 


« wondering how good men can. be pleaſed, with 
„ ſuch fights.; for it ſeems an unnatural and un- 


| 0 genexous conteſt when two animals are urged 


* beyond. their ſrrengthe * forced gg by, violent. 


Ar 2 1 « treat- 
S 


« people to whom we have all, and myſelf parti · | 
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« treatment. 1, am ſorry to find fault with: 4 


cularly been fo greatly obliged ; ſo that L am 
« drawn oppoſi.e ways by truth and gratitude ; 


« but then again I conkider that nothing is fo fa- 9 


« cred as truth, and that, after all, my greateſt gra- 
« titude is due to my father and my king, who re- 
« quires that 1 ſhould. _—_— tell him the truth, * 
E 
« The other 1 51 3 men in A 
« {tripped as naked as it is the cuſtom with us, and 
« beating one another till they were covered withr 
« blood, for the divetſion of an. infinite number of 
« ſpetators, who ſeemed. to be delighted with the 
« ſcene. Though our enemies taken in war have 
© often been Alaughtered before my eyes, yet I 
could ſo ill bear to ſee this fury betwern coun- 
« trymen, and, as I was told, between men who 
« had never qua rrelled, and all to amuſe their fels 
« low creatures, that I turned away my eyes, and 
« was ſorrowful all the reſt of the day. It added 


home two dogs very ſuriouſiy engaged; and 
* while they were miſerably tearing. one anocher 
© 10 pieces a vaſt number of people gathering* 

0 : ; , 2 
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round them, and provoking their fury by clay. 
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0 0 « They hav as ano pores, of A ics iece 
E termed by eee ee . 
« am told that this amuſoment is a little on the de- 
« cline. The entertainment conſiſts in contem- 
« plating a very fierce combat between two latge 
4 birds of great beauty, and ſignal uſe to man- 
kind, which they arm with inſtruments that 
A enable them to iufliẽt dreadful wounds on eacli 
8 © other; till one of them expires in conſiderable 
«4 torture; Ilm ſorry to add that I have ſeen 
„ ſore. pottroons amuſe themſelves with throw- 
u ing ſticks at this noble bird, which, for that pur- 
4. poſe, they had confined by the leg Their di. 
© yerfaons veithin doors are in ſuch great variety, 
that it would rob more important ſubjefts of all 
„my dme, if I were to think of deſeribing them 
uh befides-whichy I have: only glaneed at 
the greatet part of them; for my dear friends 
* here.think-] am more profitably employed when 
Jam improving in the language, or am 


53 ** 3 88 * acquiring 
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« acquiring knowledye, which may turn to the” | 
« future benefit of your majeſty's people 
« Their principal amuſement in their on | 
« houſes appears to be derived from a certain 
number of thin ſubſtances, ſpotted in a certain 
« manner with different colours, and which, 
«though they. allow that they gain no ideas from 
« them, will entertain them during the time that 
x your "majeſty would take to repel an invaſion of” 
« your dominions. I am prejudiced againſt this 
0 amuſement, becauſe I have obſerved it operate 
very unpleaſantly on the countenances of thoſe 
« who are engaged in it; and I have ſeen ſome 
« very handſome perſons, entirely ſtripped while , 
„playing at cards, of what rendered them before, | 
« ſy amiable in my eyes. They have not vet, 
made me comprehend how it can be; but they 74 
« tell it to me as an undoubted truth, that often- ER 
« times men loſe every thing that is alua-, 
« ble to them in this amuſement, if it deſerye , 
« that name, after we are told of this its delle 
* tive tendency ; ſo that be aſſured, beloved father, . 6 
« I will not attempt to acquire ſo pernicious a ta- 
ent. But the paſtime of which this great people 
Vol. IV. | E . tens” 
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& ſeems moſt enamoured, | is what their language 

* denominates a l. 1 have not yet been preſear 

L at one, ſo that I cannot pretend to give you any 

« account of it; but as far as I can underſtand 

<« ſuch deſcriptions as have been giyen me of it, it 

4 is a powerful engine, whether it be uſed on 

| « the fide of vice.or virtue. I will ſend you a 

« full account of the firſt which I ſhall be permi- 

ed to attend; but I fear that the ſilence obſerved 

« about this amuſement, by my deareſt fed, 

ig on the account of che negleCt into which this 

its moral eficacy may have uns in the preſent 
« times. 


1 
The other day I was preſent at a diverſion 
« which at firſt wore a formidable appearance, but 
- & ſoon turned out to be a very inſignificant ſpec- 
tacle—A number of perſons, armed with wea- 
1 4 pons, which they call bows and arrows, and 
e ich ſerve to the ſame purpoſe pretty nearly as 
4 our lings and ſpears, met together on a ſpacious | 
« plain. The profeſſed object of their meeting is to 
*« ſend their arrows into a painted piece of wood, 
« which they denominate a target ; but not more 
« than a ſmall number I that came with that 
«« pretence 


— 
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. al £1 cath atall in the diverſion; (6 that: 
« to make a diſplay before a great number of the 
« women of the countty;' of their perfons and de- 
« corat ons, Jocks to be, with the major part, the 

« real object Which aſſembles them. I could not = 

« eaſily be convinced that all this noiſe and parade 1 

« was to anſwer no political end: at one time it 5 | 

« ecurred to me, that it was à fort of divination | 

« by which heaven was confulted in che appoint- 

ment to certain poſts of eminence; and that the 

generals of armies, and captains of expeditions, 

« were choſen in this kind of lottery; at another, 

« that ſome ſecret terrors of an invaſion had begun 

« to ſpread in the country, and that this martial 

« exerciſe was meant as preparative to a vigorous 
« defence, I was at length, however, perſuaded 
« that they were a very peaceable ſet of people, and 
« that all this uproar proceeded only from an out- ; | 
« rageous love of flouriſh and ſhow, and, in fact, 

« was nothing more than an apology for a feather / | 

«in their hats. I was a little afraid at firſt of com- 15 
« ing near them; but, upon trial, I found them fo ©. 

« familiarly and tamely diſpeſed,” that one of them 

« ſuffered me to take his hat off his head, and ſtrutt- 

« ed to and fro apparently in high good humour, 
K 2 « while 
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„ while I admired his ; feather. There is always a 
« great gathering from all parts to ſee this ſpecta- 
« cle; and the ladies, for , whoſe amuſement the 
< whole is. deſigned, appear extravagantly pleaſed 
“ with beholding their huſbands and relatives ſo 
00 cheaply metamorphoſed i into champions and War- 
cc riors. The inoffenſiveneſs, however, and the 
4. pampered good-humour which appeared in their 
<« countenances, does not ſuffer one long to couple 
« with them the idea of any thing that is terrible; 
« and ] much queſtion, ſuppoſing theſe men had 
A been caſt on your majeſty's dominions, inſtead 
d of thoſe to whom we are ſp much indebted, whe- 
ther you would have found their aſſiſtance ſo ſer- 
< yiceable in your battles.” 


— — 70 


3 


ILhave only preſented a very ſmall part of ihe 
letter of this extraordinary young Prince to his 
father, as a ſpecimen of his manner of contem- 
plating ſome of our favourite ſpectacles and diver- 
ſions. We muſt allow a great deal to the preju- 
dices of education, and the fallacies arifing ! from a 
very partial experience in the wants and Ways, of 
mankind. The contempt which he inſinuates for 
many of o our prime amuſements, betrays theſe te- 
Hiciencies 
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gcleneies to which I have adyerted, while the 
candid muſt allow that his narrowneſs'of thinking 
is frequently coupled with expanſion of feel- 
ing. What he ſays about our dancing, for in- 
ſtance, flows from his ignorance of the thouſand 
adventitious pleaſures of which that diverſion is 
ſuſceptible, and which renders harmony, grace, 
and activity, the leaſt important part of it. Had 
his friends been wiſe enough to take him to Mrs. 
B—'s afſemblies, he might there have ſeen ex- 
perimentally exhibited, on a very broad ſale, 
thoſe nicer movements and finer operations by 
which at theſe diverſions, the grand machinery of 
intrigue and ſoduction is carried on. 


His obje&tions to Gaming diſcover the ſame- 
limited range of obſervation. He does not conſider 
how muctr it corrects a hoarding principle among 


a people; exerciſes the ſentiment of honour, pro- 
motes circulation of money, levels enormous for- 
tunes, and confirms the chaſtity of the ladies by 
familiariſing it to temptations. The hare itſelf is 
the beſt advocate for hunting, by loving it to diſ- 
traction, as is clearly proved by her teing found 
fo often near a kennel of hounds, and by the 

K 3 leaping 
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leaping and capering (be diſplays when, ſhe find 
herſelf in the midſt of the pack. Her imitation 
of the cry of a child is a pretiy playful fancy of 
bers that adds much to the Rs of vie 
If it do not appear 110 decidedly that the ox lows 
to be hunted by the butchers, we can only anſwer 
that we cannot help his want of taſte. The cock 
is a moſt mettleſome animal, and is never ſo gra- 
tified as when called upon to give proofs of his 
courage; and our armiug him with ſteel weapons, 
thews our reſpect for his feelings, reaſoning by a 
fair analogy from our own ſentiments of honour, 
which regard it as much more dignified to fight 
with ſwords than with hands. If we encourage 
dogs to fight, ample compenſation: is made to 
them by teaching them to dance; and if they 
will aſpire to be accompliſhed cayaliers, it is 


fair they ſhould have a liule 8 work into the 
bargain. 


I 


Horſes, pigs, and many PO 1 are e fully 
-rewarded for the ſufferings they undergo, by the 


very ſuperior education of late years they are in 
habits of receiving from the liberality and huma- 
nity 
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nity of my countrymen. I am prevented, by 
want of room, from ſaying a great deal more ↄn 
this ſubject; and have no doubt but that all our 
ſports may in this manner, and on ſimilar grounds 
de ſhewn to be both reaſonable and humane. 


Inſtead of a comment upon what the prince ob- 
ſerves of plays, I ſhall report the anſwer given, by 
a young critic to the author of an-opera, that was 
on the verg2 of being rejected, who begged his 
advice as to the beſt manner of ſupporung it: 
« Lengthen your dances, and ſhorten your petti- 

„coats.“ Our plays ale now dwindling into 
operas, and demand the ſame kind of ſupport. A 
minuet and.a ballad are, for the moſt part, their 
principal dependencies. $M 


Fam ſomewhat angry with the young prince for 
undervaluing fo noble a ſcience as that of archery, | 
my veneration for which has been mightily en- 
| hanced by hearing that the Tutor of che eldeſt ſon 
of a Peer in my neighbourhood entertains a de- 

lign of making it the fubject of an Epic Poem. 
| Admiranda tibi levium ſpectacula nouns 9 85 FE 


Magranimoſque Duces totiuſque, ordine gentiz 
Mores et ſtudia et populos et preelia dicam. 


K 4 Leaſt 
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Leaſt I thould anticipate any of his fine 


| ; thoughts upon the occaſion I will compreſs in my 


own humble phraſeology ſome of the leading ex. 
 eellencics that diſtinguiſh this amuſement. 1 
gives an appetite, by leading inen into a fine ſharp 
air; it is of benefit to the body of tailors; it is 
not only a harmleſs diverſion, but it keeps people 
out of miſchief; it is expenſive and therefore gen- 
tee]; it pleaſes the faireft part of the creation; it 
fupports ſomething like the fpirit of chivalry, ex- 

empted from its dangers ; it occafions a great deal 
of eating and drinking, and in ſome degree tends 
to correct the partiality of nature, by affording to 
the leaſt gifted of her ſons an . of mak- 
ing a 1 . | - 


4 


Ubi ſe oſtendentes ene ne. 


Our ar poet Milton ane 6 as ſo 
dignified an exerciſe, thar one of the fineſt paſſages 
of his Paradiſe Regained is the deſcription of the 
Parthian Bowmen. 1 ſhall make a preſent of it 
ro the proficients in this ſport, accompanied with 
an imitation of it, to ſhew 1 Its eaſy applicability to 
our modern Archers, 


& He 
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« He look'd and ſaw what num- He look's, and Fave as . 
ders numberless numberleſs 
The city gates out- pour d, Light» |The city gates out- pour d. ſueet 
armed troops, ſmirking troogs, | 
In coats of mail and military pride ʒ In _ ORG and namby | ' 
In mail thcit horſes clad, yet, fleet Wh bas thes ſhoulders hung, | + | 
and ſtrongy . -- that broad and round, | | 
Prauncing, their riders bore 3 theſk attling their quivers bore, the | 
flow'r and choice . flow's and choice =_ 
Of many provinces, from bound 175 * a to Whitechapel,” P 1 
to bound; und to bound; | 
From Aracholia, from Candaor — Bucklerſbury, from a | 
eaſt,  Ann-ftreet-Eafk, 


And Margiana, to th Hyrcanian| And Radelif High, to the 
cliff diſtan t verge 

Of Caucaſus, Sa a Iberian[ Of Dead Man's row, and ber 

From Atropatia, and and the neigh-|From Piccadilly, and the neigh- | 
bouring plains bouring ſtreets 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the Of Mary bone, Shug-lane, and, 
ſouth north and ſouth, . - - 

Of Sufiana to Balfara's haven. rom Mother Kedcap's 5 down, to 


Puddle Dock. 
He fav ther i thei Me of bat He ſaw them in their forms. of 
tle rang d, battle rang d, 
How quick they wheel'd, and|How ſpruce they wheel'd, and, 
flying behind them ſhot _ . ] ogling round them, thor 


Sharp fleet of arrowy *ſhowers|Their arrowy vengeance gainſt 


againſt the face the butt beſieg d, 

Of their purſuers, and o ercame Or routed target, and o ercame by 
by flight. | might. 

The field all iron caſt a gleaming[The Feld all feather'd. way'd-with 

plumy pride, | 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor at{Nor wanted crowds, rout, kit, 
each horn _ Guft, and din, 

ror: all in ſteel for flan 1 boxers all in buff for kanding | 

fight, ght; , 

Chariots and elephants indors'c Whilkeys, and bakers carts, up- 
with tow'rs id with hoſts 

Of 2 nor of lab'ring pio-JOf gapers, "mw of nb ning pick - 

kets | 

A — wich ſpades and axes A multitude, with hooks and for- 
arm'd, AR ceps arm'd, : 

To lay hills Plain, fell woods, or. To lay fobs waſte, cut ſuings or 
vallies clear; - pockets clear, 

Or where plain was, raiſe hilt, or|Or, where purſe was, leave 
overlay * | nought, or over-reach 


: * 


K 5 Wich 
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With a 50 RS oY As wh 27 a nooſe 
ules - camels after theſe, "hae 
, 3 daries — IE carts, e 
And waggons with uten- barrows fraught with . 
fils Ps, | bread and cakes; 


| Py | a camp, 
When Agican with al is non When * Magnano, „k. 
ern pow'rs ſtout allies, 
Behieg'd Albracca, as romances Fell on the batter'd Knight, * 
tel] . Butler telle, 


In the ci o Brentford, 
1 l hoping 


-|The 1 of Trulla, dioniett of 


His miſtreſs, ſought 
Ibroadback'd blades, * 135 


1 and N grena- 


2 "MN 
5 


By my troth, a I Lady ! 
| Myca ADO ABOUT" "Norms. 


| As I draw towards: the EE of theſe 
papers, I begin to feel a train of literary compunc- 
tions for paſt omiſſions analogous to thoſe moral 
regrets which grow in a man's mind, as he ap- 
proaches that cataſtrophe which in a manner winds 
up his accounts, and brings to his recollection a long 
arrear age of duties, and uncancelled obligations. 
£ ts The 


v 44 
, 
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The particular remorſe which at preſent preys 
vpon my conſcience, as an author, is on the ſcore 
of that neglect with which I ſeem to have treated: 
the female literature of the preſent hour. To 
whatever department of letters we turn our atten-- 
tion, we ſee. the ladies poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
firſt honours, and a new ſyſtem of decoration, re- 
ſulting from their labours, is faſt extirpating that 
antiquated vein of heatheniſh ſimplicity; which, 
far whole centuries, has ſchooled us into A dull. 
' imitation of dull models, under the debauching idea. 
of claſſic purity 

Thanks to the ladies of Great" Teitalibiite dau 
livering us from ſo flaviſh a yoke, and. afſening. 
the ſpecial rights of authors. amidſt the general 
ardour for the rights of man. I ſhalt lay before 
my readers a ſpecimen or two- in illuſtration of 
my foregoing remarks, , and will begin with com- 
paring a few ſtanzas by the late Lord Littleton, 
written in the genuine homelineſs of the old 
_ ſchool, with a little effuſion which I have juſt 
extracted warm and glowing from a | Lathes. ih 
gazine. 
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| ider oft you fee me Pe, | 
WE „5 
Js $7 It is becauſe a love like mine, 
| N Finds W expreſſion faint and weak. 
18 
It is ch I oft have told 


7 rien K 
s It is becauſe your looks are cold, „ eee 
And ſeem to bid me hide my pan. 


Oh why then are you filent ill; 
Why am I fore & thoſe eyes to dead, 
Io learn from them to ae eee 

; | Which were it known ſhould de ey hee? 

e 

Which from thoſe lovely lips may come, 

It cannot ſeem ſo harſh to me, [ 

at As thus in filence wait my doom. 


N "A fer eee my fare explain, | 
Ad Iwill try to bear my woes © | 
In love as death, the greateſt pan 
1᷑ᷓÜ all to fear and nothing know. 


0s of Araby the bleſt ,., 
6 | Waſt mat fome place oft, , 

755 Dear me on thy penfive wings, 

© Wis tho lu bs gate tat. 


$ighs of ſympathy and love, 
* Tho feeling breaſt can only move; 
5 Bitter anguiſh gnaws my heart, * 
And tears are mingled with my ſmart. 


- 
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Softly blow the ſouthern ſkies, © © 
Nor heed the tear that dims my eyes, 1 

Silly maid ah huſh thy grief, WRT 
A friend's the balm that gives relief, | 


Bleft blue-ey'd nymph, Almira come 
And charm my wayward ſorrows dumb; 
Ah carry me in friendhip's car, 


There tear fraught muſe, from ſorrows yy | 
I'll lap thee in obſcurity, a 
And at my tranquil griefs ſhall bluſh, 

The murmuring riv'lets as they ruſh. 


And there amid.the envious gloom, 

I'll deck with flowers a flaunting tomb, 1 
And build with tears a hallow'd ſhrine 

To divine, 

But there is a ſpecies of compoſition in which 
the preſent far excells all former ages, and to 
which my fair country women have eminently 
contributed. The nevel- writers of the day 1 
conſider as my ableſt coadjutors in this my bold 
endeavour to reform the times. It is indeed a no- 
ble ſtand that they make againſt that ferocity of 
character, which the public mind is always lia- 
dle to contract in the courſe of a bloody war, by 
the ſoft and melting influence of their glowing 


Patzee 
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pages. Whatever can inflame our curioſities, or 
expand our boſoms; whatever can excite our 
wonder, or gratify that generous love of impoſſi. 
bilities which. is at the bottom of all our noble 
actions; above all, whatever can ſteal our thoughts 
from nature's coarſeneſs and imperfections, from 
life's blunt truths, and in elegant corrections, is to 


be found in the animated po A; af our mo- 
dern novelliſts. | > | 


My feelings, TAVERN towards this amiable 
tribe of benefactors to their country, demand 
| ſomething more than ſimple eulogy ; they demand 
ſomething like a practical proof of my great love 
and veneration, which I have determined to pub- 
liſh to the world in the following ſpecimen, exhi- 
biting a ceuto from the moſt eminent of thoſe in · 
numerable models furniſhed by the patriotic preſs 
of our great Mr. Lane. I am perſuaded that I 
am greatly adyancing my eredit with, my readers, 
by thus concentering into ane blazing focus, the 
diſlpated glories: of a thouſand ſuns; and I flatter 
myſelf. that as I am, the firſt who. has ſtarted this 
gigantic idea of public benefit, poſterity will en- 
roll me among Britiſh worthies,. and this Num- 


i 
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ber will find its way into every corner of che ha- 
bitable globe. Glowing with this god-like ſenti- 
ment, I'repine at the beggarly limits of my Paper, 
which oblige me. to imitate the abridgements of 
Procruſtes, and not rather his extenſions. It con- 
ſoles me, however, to refle , that the beauty of. 
the incidents which I am about to relate, like the 
charms of a novel heroine, riſes ſuperior to all diſ- 
Advantages, and is improved and heigh tened by 
what in the common courſe of things ſhould ſeem 
calculated to deſtroy it. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ELIZA; 
On, The Elive of Senſibility. 


It was on che eve of the memorable day which | 
alarmed our peaceful Ifle with ſome menaces of 
an earthquake; that is, it was on the of. 
in the year 15, that Eliza made her appearance 
on a planet, which was to preſent but the darkeſt 
ſide of objects to her diſconſolate eyes. She was, 
indeed, born to ſenſibility, and, her heart ceaſed 
not to vibrate to the chord of love, till ĩt had cœaſed 
to beat altogether. Alas ! the governing emotion of 
her being, long ere ſhe had attained to the power 
of imparting her feelings by the vulgar organs of 


ſpeech, 


an Tu reo EAG. 66 


| ſporth: Ateddered itſelf i in che filent eloquence of 
| her eye that eye into which heaven had diſtilled 
its pureſt de ws, to reflect, as from a mirror, the 
image of its own perfection. The bluſhes of her 
baby cheeks, whenever the perſon of the young 
Frederick was preſented to h:r eyes, or his idea 

to her imagination, were early prognoſtics of 
that future flame which blazed out in the ſequel 

with ſuch mercileſs fury. Thus was love a 
conſtitutional principle, inextricably and vitally 

| interwoven into the very fundamental texture of 
her exiſtence. -The eye of Frederick, though 
younger than his Eliza, by feveral months, 
« darted contagious fire“ whenever it encoun- 
tered hers. A thouſand little delicate attentions, 
even at this liſping era, beſpoke their mutual love, 

and proved that Nature had made them in the 
fame mould of ſenſibility. Eliza would never 
enter her go-cart, till her lover's go-cart moved 
by her fide; and Frederick, on the other hand, 
with tears of elegant concern, would puſh the 
« nipple from his boneleſs gums,” till he was 
convinced the dear Ow of his Eliza was mare 
than contented, 


* - 


Sweet 
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Sweet unadulterated delights of ſenſibility's 
children! The world, with its iron graſp, had not 
yet withered the bloſſoms of thy native exube- 
rance | But to proceed with my ſtory—what had 
thus ominouſly begun, as rapidly advanced, and 
was as pertinaciouſly continued. - But, alas! it 
was the fate of our heroine to be ſprung” from 
parents as unlike herſelf,” as ſhe herſelf was like 
her Frederick : and as ſhe ſtrengthened in years 
as well as in love, ſhe ſaw ſtrengthening at the 
fame time, and in the ſame proportion, an un- 
feeling combination, compoſed of her father, the 
Baron of ——, her mother the Baroneſs, brothers 
and fifters, five uncles, ſeven aunts, and an innu-— 
merable army of couſins of both ſexes; and in 
every degree of affinity, for the purpoſe of coun- 
teracting the darling deſires of her heart. In the 
mean time the beauty of the young Baroneſs be- 
gan to draw towards its meridian maturity, 
and in the courſe of a fingle year brought four 

| hundred adorers on their knees, from among the 
richeſt and nobleſt families in Europe and Aſia. 


— 


It muſt be conſeſſed that nothing could equal 
tne charms of this accompliſhed young perſon. 
| : How 


” 

* 
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How | Mall attempt the deſcription) Her feature: 
were far from being regular; her mouth was not 
| little, her noſe was rather too ſhort and flat, and 
her complexion diſplayed neither the roſe nor the 
lily ; but ſomething much above regular beauty 
beamed from her countenance; and it was impoſ- 
ſable for any but a tiger, a ſtoic, or a Jew, to re- 
gard her without ſuch a raviſhing ſenſe of-plea- 
ſure, as made all the faculties ſwim in an ocean 
of eeſtacy. But nothing could move the unbend. 
ing ſeverity of her tyrannical relations, who were 
unfeelingly employed in inveſtigating the pecuniary 
claims of Frederick, at a time hen they ought to. 
have been ſhedding drops of affliction and admi- 
ration over their diſconſolate "A : 
niece, and couſin. 


Eliza, governed. 9 the- pureſt RE 
inſpired only with celeſtial feelings, became more 
and more attached, as ſhe made new diſcoveries 
of the poverty of her lover, and learned not only 
the preſent ſcantineſs of his means, but the dear 
probability of its duration, from his habitual indo- 
lence, and his diſdain for the objects of ſubſiſtence. 
Nay could. ſhake the reſalute gafſion. of the 


young 
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young Baroneſs; and one day, after a long and 
bitter conteſt, in which every argument was uſed 
to diſſuade her from her purpoſe, ſhe left her mo- 
ther, three aunts, and four couſins i in a ſwoon, i in 
the Baron's apartment, to ruſh into the arms of 
her adored Frederick, Innumerable were their 
ſchemes for effecting interviews in ſpite of the 
cruel machinations of this inhuman aſſociation. 
Ladders of ropes were long the inſtruments of 
their mutual happineſs, after the barbarous family 
had retired to reſt; and in this golden period of . 
their loves, they paſſed whole nights for a ſuc- 
ceſſive ſeries of weeks, in this ecſtatic interchange 
of proteſtations and endearments, without ever 
yielding, for a ſingle moment, to the vulgar calls 
of lumber; nor did nature, during this commeree 
of raptures, once in erpoſe with a ſingle coarſe 


intimation of the expediency of repoſe. 


How much longer the eyes of ſuch tranſcend- 
ant love would have bid defiance to our natural 
neceſſities, who ſhall pretend to declare? for For- 
tune, whoſe conſtancy, lovers, of all mortals, 
moſt ſparingly experience, obtruded herſelf where 
nature, as has been before obſerved, was too mo- 
deſt 
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delt to interfere. It was on a fatal evening, when 
the eaſt wind blew ſuch. a ſtorm of thunder, hal 
and ſnow, as the earth had never witneſſed before, 
that the ladder, on which depended. all that was 
dear to.the tender Eliza, proving unequal to the. 
| preſſure of Frederick's foot, juſt as he was ſpring. 
ing into the well-known garret, threw him a per- 
pendicular height of 80 feet, in the fight of the 
agonized fair- one, whoſe unguarded {creams 
brought the whole houſe out of bed, around che 
the unhappy victim, while, through the ſhades of 
the night, they perceived her face, Ow and hands, 
Covered with one en Cuffuſton..” | | 


w T dds ene of his chilte mY? compound 
fracture in every limb, and the burſting of more 
than one veſſel of that blood which flowed only | 

for his dear Eliza. But how little, alas ! does he 
know of the nature of love, who requires to be 
told, that on the very next night, Her bandaged 
| adorer, whoſe limbs now refuſed him their wont- 
ed aid, was conveyed into her chamber in a trunk, 
which was pretended to contain ſuch clothes as 
Eliza, at that time, fortunately expected to follow 
ber, in her return ſrom a viſit to a diſtant friend 
| —Þut 
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But misfortunes are proyerbially never ſingle; 
he had cauſed perforations to be made, for the 
purpoſe of admitting the air, on che lid of the cheſt 
which was to convey him; and during his paſſage 
in a waggon to the ſhrine of his idol, a heavy | 
ſhower of rain that beat foll upon the trunk, 

found its way through the apertures on its ſurface, 
and in a ſhort time filled, even to overflowing, 
thoſe parts of it which were not already occupied 
by the diſlocated Frederick: he had foreſeen his 
fate from the darkneſs that gathered around bim, 
but was too much debilitated by his recent muti- 
lations to be capable of making himfelf heard by 


the unfeeling waggoner; and when the precious 
cheſt was opened by the impatient fair, for the 
double purpoſe of extricating the enamoured pri- 
ſoner, and moaning over the cruel incident which 
had robbed her of the delights of his converſation 
tze preceding evening, I muſt leave the reader to 
imagine, her emotions at the ſight of her fractured | 
and half ſuffocated pom of [ a i 


Once more did the ſympathetic agonies of love 
prevail over the dictates of prudent ſecreſy; and 
2 once 


e 


* 


once more were the Baron and his adherents te 


implacable if not exulting witneſſes of the miſery 


which was conſequent upon the perſeverance of 


the unhappy Frederick. The ſavage animoſity 
of the Baron tranſgreſſed, on this occaſion, the 
uſual bounds of parental cruelty : for he forbad that 


the means directed by the ſociety for the recovery 
of drowned perſons, ſhould be employed on the 


wretched ſufferer ; and to the ſtrength of his own 


conſtitution, not to the humanity of Eliza's father, 
did he owe the recovery of a life, which WAS re- 


ſtored only that he might encounter new inſtances 


of the inſenſibility of fortune. From this time the 
combined enemies of love and truth intercepted 
every means by which they would have renewed 
their clandeſtine intercourſe. But with lovers a 
bridle is a ſpur : it was not long ere a ccheme was 
projected and matured between them, of meeting 
at the houſe of Farmer Woodcock (a tenant of the 
Baron, but in the intereſt of our lovers) at one 
o'clock in the morning, when Frederick was to 
have prepared a chaiſe and four, at the end of 


the lane which led to the houſe of the honeſt 


farmer. 


Love, 
f 
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Love, we have long known, is blind; and one 
evidence of it furniſhed by our youthful couple, 
on this occaſion,, was that they had not looked an 
hour into the future; but when they had thus run 
into each other's arms, were then to conſtruct the 
plan of their future operations. It was enough 
that they met; and the firſt act of the meeting was 
the delivery into his hand, on her part, of a bond 
which ſecured to him the whole of her fortune, if 
ever ſhe became the wife of another. But Fate 
was not ſoon weary of perſecuting thoſe who were 
born for each other, and for miſery :—ſhe had 
placed one foot on the ſtep of the chariot, and 
Frederick, now perfectly recovered from his frac- 
tures, was in the act of helping her to draw after © 
it the other, when, to the horror and aſtoniſhment 


of both, the Baron, i in his night-gown and 2 
ſtood before them 


The reader has not been told that he was ap- 
priſed of his daughter's elopement ; and in truth, iti 
was a ſecret to him until the very moment before | 
its accompliſhment : but their evil genius decreed 
that he ſhould dream of her eſcaping to the arms 
of her lover; and waking with the violence of his 
I | emotions, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
c 
| 
| 
| 
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5 emotions, he felt ſo frrongly impretted, with the 
teality of the thing, that he hurried inſtantaneouſly 
to the ſpot whither his dean directed him. It is 
needleſs to ay that the paſt- chaiſe retreated with 
but half of its intended freight. The Baron rather 


dragged than led his trembling child to her cham- 


ber, in which ſhe was made a cloſe priſoner for 


ſuxteen months, during which time bread and water 


were the only food which- the inhumanity of the 
| Baron would allow her; and even of this wretched 
fare ſhe made the moſt ſparing uſe: during the 


firſt week of her confinement ſne might be ſaid to 


have ſubſiſted on hartſhorn and water, which were 


inceſſantly adminiſtered to recover her Wi 
ſtant ſwoonings, which were her ſubſtitute for lep 


for more than an hundred ſucceſſive nights. — 


* 1451 d 7 1 b = a 13 | 3 2 
Vet could not all theſe ſeverities work any per- 


ceptible effects upon the charms of her perſon, 
which ſeemed rather to improve chan to decay, 


under circumſtances which would haye withered 
any other form, and dimmed the luſtre of any other 
eye but hers. The intervals which could be 


ſpared from ſighs and tears, were dedicated to a 


_ clandeſtine correſpondence with Frederick, which: 
| 554 paſſed 
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raſſed through the Hands of ber devoted Fidele, 
who received in remuneration, from time to time, 
at the hands of the grateful youth, ſums which 

enabled her to purchaſe an elegant villa in which 
ſhe is now reaping, with the man of her heart, the 
reward of her unparelleled fidelity But as For- 
tune ſmiled but on few moments of their lament- 
adle loves, it was not lotig ere the malignant and 
lyncean vigilance of the Baron detected the ex- 


change of letters; and from that inſtant the means 
of writing were taken from her. 


But the extremes of paſſion are not eaſily diſ- 
furniſhed of their implements: the eye of the 
watchful Baron, who was one day paſſing under 
her window, was caught by the rinds of more than 
a hundred lemons, which lay ſcattered at his feet 
he fulpected he knew not what; for the ſaturrine 
caſt of his own diſpoſition had left him, though 
prone to ſuſpicion, yet wholly unacquainted with 
the inventive ſubtleties of traverſed love; and 
haſtening to his daughter's chamber, he ſtole 
behind her, and ſurpriſed her m the moment of 
dipping the point of a bodkin into a lemon, for 
the purpoſe of tracing the dictates of a bleeding 
heart to the beloved Frederick, whom ſhe had 
Wa. EE , taught 
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taugt to call forth the latent characters, by erho- 
ſing the paper to the fire. The rage of the Baron, | 


tranſported him beyond the bounds even of ſavage * 
barbarity: and the cruelties he exerciſcd.upon the 


tender victim of his wrath, were ſuch as would have 


brought him within the cognizance of 25 laws 
Eliza e the hen exomaganes 6 of | ne 
geance in her paternal enemy. s 


f 4 
The trembling heart of Feet, ſenſitively 
alive to all that concerned his love, was Wrought 


into a frenzy of apprehenſion, when he found 


the communication with his ſoul's idol ſuddenly 


cut off. He conjectured as well the diſcovery of 
their epiſtolary intercourſe, as the ſubſequent ſuf- | 


ferings of his beloved Eliza; and the expedient 


ſuggeſted by the fertility of a loyer's invention, 


was that of winding a letter round an arrow, and 
ſhooting it into the open window of his miſtrek, 


at a time when he knew that the ſtern ſeverity « of 


her father had relented into a permiſſion that ſhe 
ſhould breathe the freſh air of the garden. The 
letter contained an intimation of a plot for her 
deliverance, which he had formed in the deſpera- 
tlon of anxiety and fondneſs; no Jefs than that of 
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letting fire to the houſe: at a ſpecified hour of the | 

night, He warned her that he would be ready td 
receive her in a+ blanket, which he, with three 
truſty dependants, would hold under the earret 
window, and into which ſhe-was to leap, wherrthe 
confuſion occaſioned by the ſpreading flames; 
ſhould have withdrawn the attention of her parents 


and other foes from tkat ſide 15 the houſe in which 
ſhe and love relided. | „ Ker le a 


The plot was but too lacesſsfully executed; 4 | 
though her eſcape was accompliſhed to their 
warmeſt deſires, the Baroneſs; her mother, who lay 
in a room by herſelf, and was forgotten amidſt the 
general tumult, was a prey to the flames. TRE 
ame preparations or their ſpeedy flight, which had 
been made without ſucceſs on ' a former occaſi cafion? 
were now renewed with a happier event, and "they 
fed with all the expedition of love and fear to à f 
cluſe village in the moſt remote of the Orkney 
ilands, hoping, in this northern retreat, to efcape 
the keeneſt ſerutiny of their unrelenting purſuers'? 
and here accordingly, for the ſpace” of ten "ecſtatic 
days, they forgot in the tranſport of mutual vows; 
all the malignity of their paſt fates ; but now, at 8 
time when they leaſt expected it, and in the man- 
| L 2 ner 
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2 poor fiſherman, where they had reſolved to-paſ, 
regardleſs of the bleak barrenneſs of this ſtormy 
and deſolate abode, the remaining bliſsful hours 
of their lives. But the machinations of Fortune, 
their old enemy, were now to recommence-; and 
it was decreed by the frowning deſtinies that the 
Baron, who had imprudently tbdged the whole of 
his property in the houſe in which he latdy dwelt 
and who was conſequently reduced to beggary by 
the fire that conſumed; it, ſhould wander in ſearch 
aß a refuge, firſt to the very iſland, and then to 
che very hut where our tranſported couple had 
found--an unenvied aſylum. Though but one 
month had elapſed ſince the ruin of his fortunes, 


| his. wife, he was ſo transformed by grief, anget, 
and fatigue, that when. pale, trembling, and aches 
ciated, he preſented. himſelf before his daughter, 
with: an expeQation. that his appearance would 
petrify her wich ſhame and terror, ſhe. xegardel 
him with the moſt tranquil. indifference, as not - 
collecting that ſhe had een beheld the form 
3 s l e Hop Rn 
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the eſcape of his child, and the milerable deat of 
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hay” of him who thus feracioully regarded 
| He did not long neglect ta centifftus idens | 
ps nor was it much longer ere her eyes became 
glazed and bloodſhat, while her whole frame un- 
derwent ſuch violent and alarming changes, a gave 
yacquivocal ſymptoms of approaching ibaoligy 
mad, accordingly, the inſtantly became, and mad 
ſhe remained many weeks aſter the. arrival af 
gentleman of the faculty, eminent for the cure of 
this calamity, for whom Frederick es .on the 
wings of ay . love, to London. | 
424. nk $4,244 es 
On her recovery rb | 
ſhe recogniſed either her father or her lover : but 
ono motning the failed to make up ſhe accuſtomed - 
trio at breakfaſt in the hoſpitable hut of the hu 
mane and tender fiſherman ; and, from that hour; 
never more met the eyes of her eruel father, or her 
adoring Frederick! In the latter, the outrages of 
ſorrow operated exactly as they had done on his- 
divine Eliza, and a temporary loſs of reaſon'fuſs | 
pended the tyranny of that grief which-producedit. - 
On his recovery, he made a ſolemn vow at the 
altar, that he would never more uneloſe his lips in 
ſpeech, or admit between chem any ſuſtenance but 
bread and water, till he had found, dead or living. 
L.3 „5 
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| ey of bis Eliza ; nor ever; for a Gingl hour, | 
{2 to remit the ſearch. In the proſecution of his vow, 
de ñirſt ranged on foot, without ſucceſs, the Whole 
extent of England, Scotland, and Ireland: and 
immediately after, undiſcouraged by his failure, 

' proceeded. on his pedeſtrian purſuit during At) 
- unintermmitted- ſpace of twelve years, through 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Holland, Italy, 


France, Spain, un wn w_ Sow wrath 
Aan 04+ 04 A333; 


On his recovery Hons ROE Mo paincul nel, 
hich was the conſequence of his labours, mental 
and bodily, and ocher auſtenities, he reuewed his 

 indefatigable perigrination through Arabia, Af 
| chi, and Egypt; where, following the courſe of 
the Nile, he penetrated into the unknown central 
regions of Africa, and thence right onward, till his 
enquiry was une xpectedly bounded by the ſea at 
me Cape of Good Hope: und it was at laſt from 
ide myſlerious node of a Mandarin, at the Cour 
_ of Pekin, in cke thirteenth year of his wanderings, } 
_ hat be gained ſome faint glimmerings of intelli- 
1— which kindled a hope chat he might hear 
of his long-loſt Eliza at a certain convent in 
France. At the gates of that convent, in a ſpace 


a time not very much excceding that which Thave 


— 


* 
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conſumed in relating i it, ſtocd the deſponding and 
emaciated Frederick, imploring, from the commi- 
feration of the abbeſ s ſome ray of comfort to his 
widowed and benighted heart. From her he | 
karned, that on the day exaQly anſwering that on 
which he left the Orkney Iſles, for the purpoſe of 
commencing his melancholy and deſultory. tour, 
his Eliza had entered the walls of the convent at 
which he was now arrived; that ſhe had aſſumed 
the veil immediately on her entrance, and had worn 
it with ſuch an exemplary and unbending con- 
ſtancy of pious determination, as had ſhamed their 
whole body, from the venerable Superior to the 
novice of yeſterday ; that ſhe had threatened to 
end her own life, in that moment when any of the 
ſiterhood ſhould pronounce, in her hearing, the 

| nameof Frederick; and that, after an unſlackening 
courſe of ſuch: faſting, mortification, and watch- 
ſulneſs, as, by compariſon, branded the ſevereſt 
penances of the convent with the character of vo- 
luptuouſneſs and luxury, ſhe had, but one hour be- 
fore his arrival, brought her ſpotleſs being to an 
end, by having ſtrained, beyond the capacities of 
her ws the nn of mortification. N 
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The ſormer part of this ſentence | was all that 
Frederick heard. On his recovery he caught the 
affrighted Religious by the throat, and demanded 
with the moſt frantic geſtures, to be inſtantly con- 
ducted to the body of the miſerable Eliza: he gazed 
in the taciturn tranſports of extreme mental aggny 
on her angelic countenance, vpon which death had 
been able to effect no change, but by amendment; 
kor, more cally ſweet, mare floridly beautiful to 
the eye, as well as mare vividly glowing to the - 
touch than he had ever remembered them, were 
the features of the Goddeſs of his idolatry; and he 
could hardly be perſuaded that he did not ſtill hear 
her ſigh, as he applied his ra ee in an ec-· 
ſtaſy of forrom, 


'A ſeed gloom now fixed ai on eu 
nance of Frederick; and as he looked out of the 
convent window on the country below, he felt full 
of indignation at Nature for ſympathifing ſo little 
with his ſarrows; for the ſun had now gilded the 
weſtern horizon, the birds were ſinging on every 
bough, the little lambs were ſporting round their 
mothers, and the unfeeling graſshoppers were chur- 
rupping, as unconſcious of what had happened. 
Unwilling, however, to let paſs a moment ſo fa- 
vourable 
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vourable for his journey, he reſolved to ſet out in / 
ſtantly for his penfive habitation with his por bus 

friendly fiſherman ;. and having enjoined the Abbeſa 
to colle & the dear aſhes of his beloved into a gold- 
en urn, and having forced down a couple of 
mouthfuls to ſuſtain his ſinking frame, he flung 
himſelf from the walls of the convent ;.and after a 
ort preparative for his departure, repaired to-' 
his well-known and long deſerted dwelling in the 
Orkney Iles,. whither he conveyed. all the me- 
morials of his beloved Eliza, and there eftablith+! 
el his permanent abade,,which he vowed never to- 
quit during the remainder of his wretched days, 
but for the mournful purpoſe of. annually repairing: ' 
to, and weeping over the urn, that contained alß 


ſcene, in the perfon of his adored Eliza.. '-, 
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Our ſorrows in ourſelves. 


* 
1 XA 


Ine often cose with» myſelf, how it 
ſhould come to pals that an adlidtion tomelaticho®” | 
Ls ly 


that ever gave him an, intereſt in this ſublunary, 


Nemo læditur niß ſribfo. PztxARCH. Pref. _ Rel. ; 
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iy iv more common:among. my countrymen than | 
other Europeans. That phyſical cauſes have ſome 
mare in this conformation of mind, can be doubted 
by no one who regards the variableneſs of our cli- 
| mate, and that dependence onthe: atmoſphere to 
which the human frame is reduced by che enerva- 
$ tions of modern refinement. There are good 
grounds, however, for thinking that little more be- 
| longs 10 climate than a prediſpoſing influence in 
human affairs, which phyſically inclines us to a 
particular form of government, or particular bent 
of manners, but which readily gives place to ſuch 
counter tendencies, as the exiſting government, by 
whatever forms cſtabliſhed, can re ta its 


en | 
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up; in our civil and ſocial capacity, to the capri- 
cious rule of the elements, denotes one of our great 
prerogatiyes above the brute creation, and marks 
that aſcendeney which reaſon holds in all the con- 
cerns and attributes of our being. This ſupremacy 
of che mind, this maſtery of the ſpiritual part of 
us, is a cheerful and elevating thought amidſt thoſe 
hourly proſtrafions of human pride, which fill vp 
the date of this periſhable exiſtence. It is certain 

| ly 


ay. 
ly ſome proof, if proofs were wanting, that the 
world was created for man's uſe and ſovereignty, 
when we refect, that,” while other animals are 

confined to particular ſpots of the globe, and dege- 
nerate in ſtrange latitudes, the human ſpecies flou- 
riſhes in every part of the earth, accommodates it- 
ſelf to every change of climate, and maintains its 
pre-eminence wherever it is ſituated by nature or 
by: accident. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that man 
is a much more independent animal than we ſup- 
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poſe him, on the influence of outward adveiititions. 
cauſes, and that a more internal and ſpiricua 
ſource is at the bottom of all his varieties and re- 
folotions N ee eee 


It i an TO indolent way of accounting 
for the phænomena of the mind, to derive them 
from phyſical and irremediable cauſes; but the 


more acurate thinker perceives and acknowledges 8 


the great preponderancy of habit in all mat re- 
ſpects our qualities, attainments, and diſpoßiliolis, 
and diſcerns how clear and ſpeaking a truth it 
is, that man was meant to be the framer of His 
own happinefs, and the inſtrument of his own 
elevation. 2 
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In conformity wich theſe principles, We are to ſ 
look for the origin of the different caſts and com- f 
plex ions of the mind, by which different men and a 
countries are charaQeriſed, not ſo much in the 
operation of climate, or in the effects of a phyſical = 

organization, as in the influences of that ſecond t 
nature which reſults from our habits, our educa- c 
tions, and the circumſtances of our political con- e 
dition. There is in the ſavage world, under all c 
latitudes. and climates, a. prevailing. uniformity of i 
character, which affords a powerful inference, f 
that the various modifications of mind, which p 
branch out under circumſtances of civilization, are y 
not the immediate conſequences of local or atmoſ- \ 
pherical peculiarities; I ſay, not the immediate con- e 
ſequences, becauſe I have allowed them to be of- 0 
ten ultimately deriveable from this ſource, in admit- f. 
ting its prediſpoſing influence on the ſubſequent 0 
political arrangements which gradual civilization | t 
introduces. If ſome complexional differences ap- i 
pear in the character of the ſavage, they are ſmall ſ 
and proximate, like ſhades of the ſame colour, and b 
are hardly ſtrong enough to appropriate the differ t 
en liſtories which travellers have related of them: : 


Hp 


ſo that one might not ſerye for che other. unleſs 
for the topographical a 100 which Or 
are n 1 

The * 4 a may not ill be compared to 
thoſe plants, of which, a multitude of different ſpe 
cies are enumerated ; in the ſtems, however, and 
early ſhoots of which, but ſmall diſt inction is diſ - 
cerned, and which wait until culture has. decked” 
them in the graceful, maturity of their foilage and 
fowers, for their peculiarities and variations to be 
pronounced and recogniſed. Melancholy is among 
ole modifications of the human character, whieh 
wait the fecundating efficacy of ſocial refinement, 
ere they break out in all their diyerſities of ſnade and 
colouring: like thoſe other qualities which mani 
feſt themſelves principally or ſolely in the members 
of civil ſociety, it is more juſtly traced to moral : 
than to phyſical cauſes ; and 1 cannot help think- 
ing that, in the idea which imputes ſo great a mea- | 


bad philoſophy, and much, ignorance, of human na- 


mind of man 
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ſure of it to atmoſphere and climate, there is much 


ture. Plautus obſerves well, in ſpeaking of the - 
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If, d refore, in our ſearch afier the "OY if | 
this melancholy, we look no farther than the mind 
which it inhabits, what abundant ſources of ſecret 
ſorrow, what a laboratory of -pains and afflictions, 
do wre there difcover ! In the cruel fordneſs of 
parents; in che early plantation of deceitful hopes, | 
and not ſeldom of vicious principles in the ſeifiſſi 
luxury which is permitted to youth, and in the bar- 
ren occupations to which our manhood is ſurren- 
dered; in the unripe conſequence with which 
children are inveſted; and in the faftidious ſatiety 
which, in our preſent forcing ſyſtem of culture, 

to ſpu rn at ſimple pleaſures, before even 
Pal our capacities of delight are unfolded I read 
the long hiſtory of human ſorrows, and ſee the 
whole miſchief developed. i in its ſeries of cauſes 


I Y 
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11 l Wa much room to cotſider how 
far the political circumſtances of à people may 
nouriſh a national bias towards melancholy ; 
but it plainly appears, that they have ſome ſort 

RL | j 
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ef influence on chis part of the general cha- 
racer. Every thing in life has its antidotes and 
compenſations; and the real evils and advantages 
of different conditions of humanity are in te 
main ſo evenly balanced, that, in accompliſhing 
thoſe changes which promiſe the faireſt for human 
feliciry, we are not always gamers by our moſt 
ſplen lid bargains ; and perhaps even the boaſted 
liverty to which Engliſhmen have attained, has 
not, on a cool calculation, made any actual addi- 
tion to their ſubſtantial happinefs It is perhaps 
che natural effect of a high degree of political R- 
berty to exalt and refine the ſpirits to a pitch bar- 
dering on exceſs, to inſpire a melancholic enthu- 
ſiaſm, lo overheat the paſſions and the imagination, 
and to foſter an irritable and tenagious ſort of pride, 
that is fruitful. in diſcontented and gloomy ſpecu- 
lations. I hope it may only be the timorous ob- | 
ſervation of an old man, (for it is, indeed, à diſpi- | 

riting conſideration), that as we gradually mount 
from flavery to freedom, as we gradually draw 
towards that ſtate of ſociety moſt honourable to 
our natures, and moſt favourable to our natural 
ſearch after knowledge and improvement, the me- 
macher of our mind me and new ſhapes 


of 


mn. 


. 
1 


— 
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of 1 blended. with our tri- 
umphs, If, after all, chis ſtatament be the truth, 


there is ſomething ridiculous in the compaſſion 
which we laviſh on tho ſubjects of deſpotic go- 


verninents ; it is ſomething perhaps like our mode 


of eſtimating the amenity or gloomineſs of àa man- 


ſionas we viewit at a diſtance, from the appearance 


# affords when contemplated from the ſpot on 


which we ſtand, iaſtcad of indertedly conſidering 
how the ſpot on which. we ſtand, and the ſurround- 
ing objects aa own gan from the 


I den there. be 3 in hk ln. 
enjoy, which favours this diſpofition of-my-coun- 


trymen towards melancholy, and if, as ] have con- 


| tended, this melancholy: is bred more out of the 


mind itſelf, than any: circumſtance of our phyſical. 
allotment, we. ſee a neceffity far conſtant exertions 
to oppole its progrels, and perceive chat the only: 


remedy on. which. a reaſonable dependence can be 
placed, is ſuch as points immediately to the ſeat: | 
and ſource of the malady.. But, finge the mind... 
that has once, admitted this importunate gueſt, has: 


rarely a en of U Temainipg to rally us. 
original. 
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original ſtrength, preparatives for reſiſtance muſt 
commence at an early period, and Eduęation muſt 
raiſe her ramparts againſt future invaſi on. ; 
It is beyond my preſent purpoſe to conſider 
what modes of culture ate beſt calculated to 
obtain this valuable end; but it ſeems that the 
adopted methods are almaſt univerſally inadequate 
to promote its accompliſſiment. It is impoſlible, 
however, ta forbear a reprobation of that fond 
fatuity of parents, which leads them to diſqualify 
their children for the ordinary troubles of life, by 
a cowardly unbecil indulgence of all their wants 
and withes, at an age when theſe wants and withes 
can be battoined in no reaſonable expectations, 
and when the only path which they can tread 
with ſafety, is that to which obedience and duty 
direts, worſt fades 5 1 £4 0 | 


But of all the ſources whence ariſe that melan- 
choly which ripens with our age, there are none 
ſo prolific as the neglect in thoſe on whom youth 
depends, of placing before them ſuch objects and 
amuſements as are durable, and laſt beyond the 
Gate of ſhort-lived juvenility,, ſuch as are not 
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limited to that dwarfih, ſpan, which covers only 
the green platform of our vernant years, but ex. 
tends over che chequered landſcape of human life 
cantoned as it is into naked and luxuriant ſpots, 

into ſunny hills and ſombrous valleys: Some. 
thing, however, muſt ſtill be allowed to the na. 
tural ſportiveneſs of children: their unworn paſ. 
ſion for novelties, and all their pretty enthu- 
ſiaſm, ſhould, methinks, have their due exerciſe in 
ſimple; puerile pleaſures; a kind of reverence 
ſhould alſo be paid to the ignorance of innocence, 
ſince it were eruel to rob them tod early of thoſe 
gay deluſions, thoſe blooming errors, Which ſe- 
cure iq them a ſhort ſnatch of ſincere felicity, 
ere the enchantment is diſſolved by the diſcoveries 
Woh tar ita binn 6 . enn r 
«« Ah let thy young enthuliaſt ür 


Through Fancy's rainbow - tintèd way; 
Let his light footſteps gaily rove NN wy 
* | The fury bein of pon and Tove'1 820 949 
Let him the world delighted view... + 11 5 
And think each flattering viſion true 3 
„ ente ; mt 
As good and guileleſs as hie tete 
Why dim with tears that laughing A | 
OY | "Why draw thyunneceſſary ſigh ? 
e » Is For his young lift er ole 
— 883%, | He drcams wum 
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Fancy and Hope their gifts diſpenſe, oo 
And ſtrength impart to innocence. ſe A elk 
Awhile life's hateful truths forego, | 
Nor wake him to a world of woe 
But when maturer age declares s 
Its tern approach by ſterner cares | 
When firſt the long: worn path he tries, 

Where forrow, like. a ferpent, lies, erg . 
Hid undemeath fome find delight, oo 


And rears her with ring form to bt: 
When, ſtarting at the direful view, 8 e 2 
Father! he turns his eyes on you; 5 1 | 2 
W ben doubting, with his hopes at ſtriſe. 
He, trembling; aſks, if this be life? 
Then open all his little breaſt eee 


To truths that muſt, muſt be contels'a; 
FP beſe truths in gentleſt ſounds vafole, | © 
Tube cold-ladtale that muſt be $old 3, +7 <1 
The fated ills life muſt endure, | 
Fo 23305 Ww 
nn care,” 1 


$6 n en 1601 Honoxeid ale 
How is it that I find myſelf inſenſibly drawn to 
be an advocate again truth at this grade Period ö 


9 


my life? Dare 1 puſh yet a lictle further this Apo- 


logy for error, and recommend a © degtee of it," 
even after the maturity of years his called us o 
take our place among rtatibnal and teſponfiblie 
agents? Yes, I muſt contend, that a little decep- 


tion is neceſſary to keep up that ſupply of good- 


kumour along mb in l. Gidtoct which nothing 
L L TY 2 we i 0 * . _ 
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would go merrily forwards, and a. anda would 
invade all the bufineſs and activity of life. A de- 
cent kind of flattery, which covers the nakedneſ 
of truth, which gloſſes over thoſe blemiſhes to 
which no blame can attach, which mellows down 
_ Phyſical diſparities, mollifies diſcouragements, 
ſmooths the rough inequalities of conditions, and 
lends confidence to bluſhing” embarraſſment, is 
perhaps excuſed by the charity of. its motive ; 
perhaps reconcileable to the moral conſtitution of 
things, But'T will add no more' in vindication 
of any ſhiape of error ; for 1 feel it to be danger- 
ous ground. In the place of more obſer vation of 
my own, let me call the reader's attention to 
another little poem, in which a hlemiſh is fo beau- 
tifully blazoned, that no one who reads it can 
quarrel with that ſort of flattery, or at leaſt with 
that degree of it which I have ventured to recom- 
mend. Who is the author of this little piece, I 
am not informed: it found its way to me through 
a friendly channel, from the hands of a gentleman, 
who has good ſcuſe ta ſelect, and e 
communicate, 


The ſtanzas were written to conſale a young 
lady for an impediment ia her ſpeech. 


« When 
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When fair Almeria's gentle voice 
Divides the yielding air, 

Fix'd on her lips the quiv'ring ſounds 
Exceſs of bliſs declare, 

| There lingering round their roſy gate, 

They view their fragrant cell, 

Unwilling yet to leave that mouth, 

Where all the graccs dwell, | 

While ſome ſoft accents ſtrike the ear 
With fweet imperfect ſound, 

A thouſand others die within, 

In their own honey drown'd. - 


Yet through this cloud, ik wh and Fog 
Strong ſenſe directs its dart; 


And, white it ſeems to ſhun the ear, Za 
Strikes home upon the heat. 


w 


< v 


"Mia dax Banda ow dum dividit aur as, 

Teflantur tremuli gaudia ſumma foni ; | 
Limine cim in roſto ſiftunt, cellamjut tuen: TOY 
Fragrantemy menguam longius ire. volunt. , 
{Talibus et quiſnam non vult zærere labettia ? 

Gratie ubi ef riſus ludere ſemprer amant.} 1 
Erumptent very quizdant vaga #irittara randuy 
Murmura melliflud ens liquata mord. | n 
Plura autem, tardata nimis, moriuntur ibi dem, 

A multo penitus nectare merſa manent. 


Intevea tants berborum candi Ja nube, Nn key ; 
En). ramen ngenii vis iniifeflarmicatle F 
Et quanquam, frefit cafſa foro, vix eccupitt r, 
Rit? Ae pollen fake, i ferit 
15 ? After 
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| Aſter all, howeyer, one is not every body's 
| 
| 
| 


friend in endeayouring to ſuggeſt remedies for me- 
lancholy ; ſincè the ſearching ſpirit c of modern diſ- 
covery which has extracted a ſugar from lead, has 
alſo by a ſort of mental chemiſtry, found out that 
there are ſweets in Denn Even the vulgar are 
now convinced that the principal component part 
' of grief is delight; and the Pleaſures of melanchdj 
at firſt confined to the precincts of St. James's, is 
now a phraſe of the commoneſt uſe at Shoreditch 
and Whitechapel. * This penfive hilarity, this 
ſportive gloom, is always beſt, felt and unde rſtood 
where there is moſt eaſe and plenty; and, in pro- 
port: on as commerce has ſpread the comforts of 
life over a larger maſs of the community, the 
number of merry mourners have increaſed among 
the lower orders. I. ſhall expect too, that the 
pleaſures of melancholy will foon be extended 
over a numerous body of commiſſaries and con- 
tractors, which the war is enriching; The poor 
and illiterate are always flow in "adopting im- 
provements ; and ſuch i is their obtuſeneſs and ob- 
ſtinancy, that they cannot be taught to compre- 
hend the delights which may be drawn from their 
diftrefſes; and all that i is poetical or pictureſque 
in 
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in their ſituation, is loſt upon theſe happy 
wretches. Even thoſe of good educations have 
not always taſte and ſenſibility. ſufficient to reliſi 0 
theſe delights, when they come home to their own 

buſineſs and boſoms: a proof of this was a feu 
nights ago exhibited at our ſociety, where a re-: - 
reread viſitcr, the Dean of a cathedral, found it 
impofſible to bring my Curate to a due ſenſe of 
the advantages his poverty gave His in a view!to 
theſe elegant pleaſures. 


” 8 - # iry 1 * 1 
1 Es 148 _ * = 9 


Dean,—1 blyſh, Mr. Curate, at my own dif- 
contentedneſs, when I candidly acknowledge that 
Lam tempted, by-my love of Gmple pleaſures, to. 
envy you the life you appear to lead. Ves, I 
envy you that quiet cultivation of your own 
thoughts, and that exemption which you enjoy 
from the tumultuous anten luxury of che 
great. 0 2e re; 6  Aerplaets Woh 
p TS Oy BT: 51 „1 
e cannot fins; , FO) Doan, that [ ſel 
all the happineſs, of my ſituation, or n any 
advantages. it holds out, that, balance againſt your: 
club-tailed coach-horſes, and the pipe of Madeira, 
aw carried into your cellar about a fortnight 
480. 3 


Dean. 
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— thould 1 revive ſuck diſagree 
I I maketo pate" th * miſtaken 
medium through which men contem plate the dig- 
nity of my ſtation in the church, have coft me all 
that I regard as moſt precious in the world—the 
quiet enjoyment of the muſe and my own compa- 
ny, and that envied opportunity which poverty if. 
fords, of wrapping one's ſelf up in the ern 
gloom of one's own meditattons, 
1 cane —Poitive'my Ae! in demanding of 
your reverence; why, with fuch a taſte for poverty, 
| you do not reliriquifh a ſtation which withholds you 
* indulging ſo "IE and fo cu a reliſh? 


nt good Mr. Cirite; there is no 
* one's wife and children to follow ratio- 
nal pleaſures. A refinement of thinking, which is 
deyond the reach of low uninformed minds, is ne- 
ceſſary to qualify for theſe rich gratiſlentions. For 
my own part, I never paſs, iti my chariot! and pair, 
the humble cottage that ſtands in the dell at the end 
of my lawn, without fighing for the ſober ſerenity 

| which 
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whichſends her broken light through the branches 
of the old elm, that ſhelters this little dwelling, 
opens to my delighted vifion ſuch a pictureſque diſ- | 
my mind into one of thoſe eeſtacies of delicious 
melancholy, known only to fuch as are elevated 
. n — . 


1 


3 


ee TH give 0 higher. e to this 
pleaſing melancholy, and to render it yet more pic- 
{ureſque, let us ſuppole a tremendous ſtorm beating 
in through the battered roof; the cries of children 
and ſqualls of famiſhed cats, borne along in blend= 
ed harmony by the raviſhed winds !—who would 
not give up a deanery, and club-tailed coach-horſes 
and pipes of Madeira, Weener e 


1 * 


Dean Kok Sin this. is: Mag ad 
ing rather further than was intended. If you re- 
ſpect rank and dignity ſo little, as to throw ridicule 
upon my _— F have done with the converſa- 
r Io 
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dons, and frankly acknowledge the coarſe make of 
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my mind, that cannot ener inne lich fublime ſatic 
factions. My life has been expoſed to many heavy 
misfortunes, from which I have never known how 
to extract any pleaſing refleCtions: nothing elegant 
has ever mixed itſelf with my ſorrows; and I have 
ſometimes wanted a dinner, without any ſatisfac- 
tion from thoſe feaſts of imagination which refine- 
ment affords. I am never ſo well diſpoſed, as, after 
a comfortable meal, to reliſh. that dublime paſſage 
- of our immortal ports | 


a aa 
Spare Faſt, that oft with Gods doth diet; 
And hear the muſes in a ring, » 
Aye, round about Jove's altar fiog 3; 
I am tempted to believe that, in general, thoſe men 
think higheſt of theſe enjoyments, who are moſt at 
their eaſe; as thoſe who poſſeſs a firm footing on 
the ſhore, contemplate wich the moſt * a ſtorm 
at ſea. 1” | 


Nu Wies Sir,! 1 will cant chat the groſſ- 
neſs of bodily ſuffering is inconſiſtent with theſe 
{ubtle and refined ſentiments; and even hunger, 
when carried beyond a certain pitch, ceaſes to be 

4 1 rauen, 
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pictureſque, and becomes too rude and querulous 
to harmoniſe with ſuch gentle emotions: though 1 
am convinced that, to the functions of the brain, 
and the operation of the intellect, nothing is ſo 
phyſically and morally conducive, as an excluſion | 
from the pleaſures of the table. Corporeal tem- 
perance is mental luxury; ; and the Muſe is ſooner 5 
inebriated with the limpid beverage of the pure 

fountain, than with the richeſt draughts which the 
grape can afford; more pampered with a pottage 
of herbs, than with the choiceſt viands that were 
ever thought of by the ſons of ſenſuality. But I 
give up the defence of fafting, ſince it is impoſſible 7 
for me to impart to you a conception of pleaſures 
which nature has not qualified you to feel. Let me 
only contend for thoſe ſober delights which reſult 
from a melancholy train of reflections, ſuch as the 
penſive enthuſiaſt experiences, when repoſing on 
the tomb of his friend, or when bathin g the cold 
urn of his departed wife, with tears of delicious 
ſorrow. Alas ! the worldling, taught, from his 
earlieſt youth, to miſeonſtrue the deſign of his cre- 
ation, and to place the happineſs of life in the in- 
eulgence of appetite, exerciſed in vanities till the 
frame of his mind becomes too light to endure 


M 2 refleion 
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reflection, and condemned in 2 manner, by the 


conditions of his eſtate, to let his fineſt atitibures 


and facultics run to waſte and corruption, has no 
idea of that indeſcribable - myſterious. pleaſure 
which is born of our ſorrows, and certain dh. 


cate capacities of delight to which the turbulence 
of his Career keeps him ever a ſtranger. 


Chats == dike Sir, a you ſay, may be \ very 
true, and is certainly very eloquent. But I can- 
not help thinking that we call the ſentiment of 
which you ſpeak, by a wrong name; it is not 
melancholy, but ſo different a thing, as only to 
live in minds naturally cheerful and unacquainted 
with genuine grief. You talk of the pleaſure of 


leaping on the tomb of one that was dear to your 


boſom. This ſounds well in a monody.; and, to 
write 2 monody on. a departed. friend, requires 
this) kind of ſuppoſititious and prating ſorrow. Per- 
mit me, without offence, to aſk if you have any 


Teal friends, if you have wife or children in the 
church - ard). Perhaps you have never tried the 
effects of a, viſit to their tombs, Alas . Sir, 1 


have. loſt, the. deareſt friend on earth; my Lucy, 
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che partner for — years of all my joys and 
troubles, lies in a corner of our pariſh burying- 
ground. I buried her in a corner, becauſe I de- 
lire to paſs as ſeldom as poſſible, a- ſpot that is 
calculated to call up in my mind, pains, genuine, 
unmixed pains, that can never be alleviated,” I 
love not to talk of her—I have never written u 
line about her; and as I ſometimes am forced to 
paſs over her graſſy tomb, tears ſo little pleaſant 
pour down my cheeks, that I would willingly 
exchange them for the ſmile that ſis on the fat 
unthinking face of a ſmirking auCtioneer. 
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Every man has a certain poſt to * and maintain e tad it b. 
not become him to deſert and abandon it. 


M Y laſt paper, took a view of melancholy un- 
der its milder ſhapes and appearances, it alſo con- 
ſidered the ſubject under certain aſpects | in which 

e ſo 
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ing eſſect of habitual merriment. There are, per- 
haps too, ſome moral reaſons which may account 
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10 ee een e eden are blended, as to 
raiſe in us: rather the fentiment of ridicule hn 
' compaſſion. There are however certain height, 
of the diſorder where its dreadful ſymtoms begin 
to appear, and where its phyſical and moral effects 
diſcloſe themſelves RR in the mind and 


1 he countenance. 


| os Pens W conſideration, but I am a- 


fraid the remark is true, that there is ſomething of 
an elevation and dignity in real grief that ſeems to 
become the human ſpecies, and amidſt all its de- 


predations on the perſon and the mind, ſubſtitutes 
an indeſcribable grace and comelineſs of its on, 


that intereſts and engages our hearts. Perhaps it 

is, that iu this world of tragedies, there is a ſort of 
| ſtage decorum violated by thoſe merry performers, 

chat interrupt the impreſſion and. outrage the mo- 


ral of the ſcene. If this life be a vale of tears 


there is doubtleſs in the mirthful character a want 


cf conſentaniety and accord, a want of harmony 


and keeping with the ſurrounding circumſtances, 
that may in ſome ſort account for the-unintereſt- * 
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for this truth, and part of the preſumption-againſÞ 
a laughing character may be grounded on the in- 
ference we in voluntarily make to the diſadvantage 

of that man's ſenſibility or penetration who, in 
2 world burſting with fin and ſorrow,” can. pre- 
ſerve an unpauſing hilarity, and . ſing the ſongs: 

of Sion,” in a land where calamity is our por- 
tion. Neither are the inſtances of folly, vanity, 

and abſurdity, with which life abounds, the pro- | 
per theme of merriment to man; and the pre- 
ſumption and ſelf exaltation which this mirth. 
betrays, is of the ſame piece with that common 
imbecility by which this mirth is excited. Man 


moves in a circle of infirmity and corruption, 


where all are preſſing and preſſed forwards in the 
ſame limited compaſs, and returning again to the 
ſame point; perpetually moving and perpetually 
recurring, where there is no firſt hor laſt, but each 
is in the middle of the reſt, and where, though. 
each to himſelf ſeems to be flying off in a tangent, a 
ſtrong and paramount gravitation pulls him back to+ 

the common centre, and impriſons him faſt in the 

ſame round of mortifying repetition. No man 
_ that employs time enough in the examination of 
himſelf has leiſure to laugh at his fellow creatures, 
and while the ſailor in the ſtorm is mocking his 
| M "a com- 
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_ companions, there comes a levanter that lays 
thein all quiet, and ſweeps eee, 
e ee e ee bee 


A N e is a n . 
racter, a ſort of monſter in morality : andi it be 
oonſiſtent with the benignity of angels to laugh 
at human weakneſs, it muſt excite a more than 
ordinary mirth among them to contemplate thoſe 
grave fops, theſe academical buffoons, ſhaking their 
lides of corruptible fleſh at a ſyſtem of which they 
conſtitute in themſelves the moſt ridiculous fea- 
ture, 


2 DON 4 24 7% 
But though I cannot uphold this habitual and 
complexional merriment, yet it is far from my 
meaning to juſtify the contrary extreme ; it catt 
not be juſtified becauſe it ſuppoſes a want of con- 
fidence in thoſe fleadfaſt aſſurances which our 
Creator has given us of his mercy, and a neglect 
of thoſe ſubjects of conſolation which his goads 
neſs has propoſed to our thoughts, A falſe ba» 
lance of the judgment, and an unſound eſtimate 
of life are principally at the bottom of this dif- 
tempered melancholy, and i is rarely formed 
1 | upon 
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upon a  ſubſirution'of n and W 98 


ſitions. 


The work is generally begun very early in life, 
and ſo young are the begintitigs of this danger- 
ous diſorder, that from our inability to trace the” - 
commencement we for the moſt part inicline to lay 
the fault on conſtitution, and fall foul upon nature 
to excuſe our own parental pe e ent,” 

The mind bf man is of a compotition hate ren- 
ders it unfit” to ſuſfain rude and violent tranſitions, 
and more or leſs of laſting injury is always re- 
ceived from the concufſions of unlooked for vicif- 
ſitudes, and the ſudden vibrations” of oppoſite pa- 
ſons. Delicate as this ceconomy is, it. is che 
firſt tendency of early education according i to its ; 
preſent procedure, to prepare for it ſuch trials as. 
it cannot withſtand, and as it were to arm fortune 
againſt it, by raifin expectations which can ne- ; 
ver be gratified, by foltering preſumptions unwar⸗ 
ranted in truth, and by building pleaſure on ſelfiſhy ; | 
foundations. Life .is inverted | by. this ſyſtem, of 
culture, and hope which ſhould properly be the | 
fruit of contemplation, becomes the ſtock out of 


M5 Which 


N 


7 


— 
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which our reaſonings are produced, the trunk from 
which our notions branch and expand. A mind 
thus badly prepared and methodized in ſuch a ſtate 


of diſorder and diſorganiſation, may well find life 


a cheat, and conſider it all as a wretched ſcheme 
of deluſion and inanity. Taught from early in- 


fancy to lay ont all his ardours, his feelings, and 
affections on unſtationary trifles, ſuch a man has no 
ſtock left for thoſe objects of manly contemplation 
which were meant to occupy our vigorous years. 


Bred up amidſt the adulations of his own family, 
accuſtomed to ſee reſiſtance fall before him, and 
 Tightvaniſh before his humour, the habit faſtens 


-upon him for ever, and his life is only a protract- 


ed childhood. He wonders at the obduraey of 

8 mankind i in thinking of themſelves, and complains 
i of the contractedneſs of the human heart; becauſe 
| he has no more than his ſhare of its concern, he 
conſiders himſelf as cheated of his dues, and fol- 
Towing the violent current of diſappointed ambi- 


tion, ruſhes into the extreme of deſpair, fancies 


| Himſelf forſaken becauſe he is not courted, and 


the wreichedeſt of mankind becauſe not the 
_ +greateſe 


W 
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greateſt: He has no parents to appeal to Feinan this 
| injuſtice, his hard fortune has taken them off with» 
others of their years; it is not a world fitted for: 
him, and ſuch as he bargained to find at his firſt 
embarkation into it, and in this bankruptcy of his- 
hopes, he reſolves to releaſe himſelf from it and 
ſeek refuge in a crime which may convince him 
perhaps, that there are worſe worlds than the one 
he has hitherto OO: | a N 


Such a frame and condition of mind religiois 
cannot ſuccour with its friendly conſolations that 
religion which informs us that this is not a world: : 
into which we are brought to receive our dues and 


deſerts, much leſs to fit in the chair of indolence, 9 


and be lulled with the ſoft whiſpers of homage: | 
and adulation. Not a place in which the. balance 
of claims and pretenſions are to be adjuſted, muclx 
leſs wherein hopes are to be realized. and fancies: | 
confirmed; but a place of conflict and warfare, | 
where every man has a part to act, and a poſt to 
maintain; and where the vigilance required of us: 
allows but a ſhort ſeaſon for e and gw 
leiſure for lamentation. 


M 6 By 
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| - By*taking theſe vievwef the-ſubjedt of melan- 
5 choly, we very much deduct from that er 
and that dignity with which a more partial, and 

 ſoporicial: condiderttien invite ir; mit we nd 
upbn this analyſis, that, ſeparate it from its acei- 
dental combinations, and you leave little elſe, than 
a reſiduum ANIL ſpa oh 58 5 


Wh Meaſure not thyſelf by- thy morning ſhadow 
“ but by the extent of thy grave, ſays the author 
of the Chriſtian: Morals; in other words take not 
your altitude and dimenſions: from the fooliſh, 
nn of e ann Jour 
your thoughts and reduce your wi by fre- 
quent meditations on your own littleneſs and im- 
becility ; begin ſoon to familarize yourſelf to thoſe 
thoughts and reſlections which may otherwiſe at 
ſome: moment of your life come upon you by ſur - 
priſe. I am perfuaded there never has exiſted a 
man wrought up by his ſorrows to the act of ſui- 
concerning him, we ſhould not read the: confirm» 
ation of theſe remarks in the whole courſe of 
| whoſe life we ſhould not find a groſs principle of 
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vanity at n x tiſſue of proud aſſumptions 
and expectations, and thoſe for the greater part 
the reſult. of parental indulgence, and the deceĩt- 
ful promiſes: of eatly adulation. It is not won- 
derful that the world and even the fehools have 
produced men prepared to vindicate this outrage 
upon nature: we are always ſtraining our intel- 
lets to the ſophiſtry of our paſſions. Bat there 
ſurely is no rule of morality or religion of plainer 
and ſhorter inference, than that he who does no- 
thing in vain placed us here for a purpoſe which 
to oppoſe is rebeltion againſt him. Our very 
nature includes the prohibition; and the ordinance 
againſt ſelf deſtruction is coeval with the gift of 
life. And though it is not among thoſe unaltera - 
ble decrees of Omnipotenee which leave nothing 
o human dicretiom yet it is among thoſe decided 
teclarations-of his will, which leaves nothing to 
prevarication or doubt. "Fhe* Cop itd'ergo ſum; 
of Deſcartes is not plainer logie thun the correl- 
lary here fuggeſted. ce F ant therefore” I muſt 
remain.“ Unleſs we can imagine that nature 
create] us in ſport; and pledge ourſelves to the 
palpable-nonſenſ of Epicurus and his followwetv. 


— 
* 3 
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As there is a height in every diſtemper of the 
body in which we loſe fight of the primary and 
prediſpoſing cauſes, ſo there is a pitch in this dif. 
- temper of the mind, at which it often puts on new 
and anomalous forms and appearances, and al. 
moſt. entirely drops its reference to its origin. 
When melancholy terminates in 'madneſs' the 
whole complexion of the character is often 
changed, love is converted inte hate, courage in- 
to cowardice, and compaſſion into cruelty ; and 
yet at the bottom of theſe fluctuations there is 
generally I think a ground of vanity in the heart, 
and after every other trace of the former man is 
departed, this is the laſt to retire it will cling to- 
rags and wretchedneſs, and is the ultimum w. 
riens of ſinking humanity. Though the know- 
| ledge of this fact will aid us but little in the cure 
of madneſs or even of confirmed melancholy, yet it 
may be turned to moſt excellent uſe in the preven- 
| tion of theſe miſerable maladies;. and the convic- 
tion of the terrible conſequences that may. ulti- 
mately enſue from early habits of ſelf indulgence, 
and a viſionary ſelf importance; from an errone- 
ous calculation of the chances of liſe, and a wrong 
conſtruction of its ends and purpoſes; we may 
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jraw whole ſome and ſalutary inferences that may: 
extend their correction over the whole plan of 


our 1 00 and nn 


The only een that ſaves the crune of | 
ſelf murder from, its full meaſure of reprobation 
and abhorrenee, is the falſe. appearance of cou- 
rage it holds out to unthinking men. Whereas 
in fact nothing can be. leſs like real courage than 
deſpair, and to precipitate ones ſelf into a greater 
evil to avoid a leſs, is the loweſt act of deſponding 
timidity. It was on this idea that the Egyptians 
in their hieroglyphics expreſſed a melancholy man 
by a hare ſitting on her form ready to plunge in- 
to the ſtream, on the firſt ſymptom of approach+ 

ing danger. | 


_ Conſidering chat there is boch cowardice- and 


criminality in the act of ſuicide, conſidering too 


that the argument againſt it is ſo clear and invin- 
cible,, one wonders to find ſo many of the ancient 
philoſophers, Stoics, Epicureans, and Platoniſts, 
among its defenders, and it is this circumſtance of 
Ultcrence among others that 1 our Chriſtian 
martyrs 


— — — = 
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lanimous evaſion of the active duties of liſe, and 


— 
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| martyrs fo high above the utmoſt reach of Pagen 


virtue. I have always, however, entertained much 
humbler opinions of thoſe ancient worthies thun 
it-is the fafhion to maintain, and have ſeen in 
their ſingularities, their retirement, their miſan- 
thropy, and their ottentatious poverty, a: pufil- 


a ſecret love of eaſe and diſincumbrance. Indeed 
moſt of the repreſentations of ancient manners 
which-exift in the writings of their biographers, 


_ poets: and diftorians,vexhtbit virtue and vice in a 
ſortof maſquerade, and their greateſt men diſcover 


ſo much equivocality and contradiction in their 
eonduct that we are at a loſs at this day what to 
pronounce of their general characters. I am 
ſtrongly however, upon the whole inclined to 
think that the ancients were in general ſtrangers 
to a real ſentiment of manly courage, and that 


the heroes of Homer and the philoſophers” of 


Laertius miſtook that for courage, which the 
wiſer ſyſtem of chriſtian ethics would call oſten- 
tation, anil deemed themſelves equal with Gods 
where a chriſtian would fee reafon” to doub of 
16 | 0:34 


Although 


1 
* 
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Alhough no circumſtances under which the 
act of ſelf murder is committed ean make it at 
all defenſible, yet ſomewhat more colourable it 
certainly does appear where a long and hopeleſs. 
diſorder is ſpinning out our endurance under an 
abſolute incapacity of diſcharging any duties of 
life; when our moral part has already periſhed 


and nothing remains but enough of life to nouriſh 
miſery. Thus Socrates in the Phædon affirms- 
that where a man languiſhes under an incurable diſ- 
caſe he is juſtified in deſtroying life; and Seneca 
was of opinion that the way was allowable that 
leads to liberty, «© Agamas Deo gratias quod nema 
mvitus in vita teneri poteft.” Pomponius Atti- 
cus was a friend to this doctrine, and illuſtrated 
it in the manner of his death; and even our own 
virtuous countryman, Sir Thomas More in his 
Eutopia commends voluntary death when life be- 
comes a burthen. The doctrine, however, is per- 
fectly untenable on ſober grounds, and favours of 
an impatience that derogates from theſe illuſtri- 
ous characters. If we are placed here for a pur- 
poſe we are not judges when that purpoſe is ac- 
compliſhed, we are ignorant what parts of our 
lives have the ſtrongeſt reference to a future ſtate, 
and 
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| and is moſt operative in working out our ſalvation; 
and perhaps the example of our laſt moments 
may do more good to mankind: than the whole 


tenor of our lives, and is an important bequeſt 
to the world and to poſterity. 
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8 Ir. appears to be the diſtinguiſhed: boaſt of the 


preſent, over all former ages, and of Britain over 
all other countries, to exhibit the human intellect 
in a ſtate of generous rebellion againſt the tyran- 
ny of fortune, ſpurning the trammels of ſex and 
circumſtanoes, and ſtruggling into ſplendour from 
behind the cloud of illiterate indigence. The city 
of Briſtol alone glories in having been delivered 


of more than one ſpecimen of theſc untavght. 


| teach 
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teachers ;—ſhe has dazzled us with a charity-boy 
ſucceſsfully conducting a literary impoſture, chat 
would have done honour to the ability of the rip- 
eſt ſchoolman : and with a milk-maid, in, whoſe 
fayour we are ready to condemn the fable which 
expoſes, under that character, the viſions of ſan- 


mh 
* 


guine ſchemers. 

I have been more immediately led to the con- 
templation of theſe genuiſes of the ſtreet, by the 
peruſal of a metrical production from the pen of a | 
Taylor, containing a triumphant enumeration of 
the advantages by which his brotherhouJ-are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Man, of whom they are well 
known to be but fractional parts. It will not be 
overlooked by the perſpieacious reader, how 
abundantly this latter circumſtance enhances the 
merit of the piece in queſtion, which has ſcarcely 8 
ever been equalled by the efforts even of MAN 
himſelf, But no longer to derain' the reader from 
histranſports, I ſhall, without further introduction, 
lay before him this extraordinary effuſion, which, 
inſtead of being, as might have been expected, on- 
ly as one to nine, with reſpect to the average al- 
| oe lotment 
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- 


lotment of poetical fire, will be Wann to 1 
in the ratio of 4 nine to one. 13 


xk MAYS rauen 


| 1 | 
COME liften ! I fing to the lovers of fun 


Of a fingular, plural, male-party of one; 
Call us taylors—we're ſnipp'd into nine in a minute; 


| nnn 


Verry down, &c, 


ON u. 


* * y 


A eee eee 


III eat 'em if ever thoſe Jugglers combine 


18 Ty ſplit without murder one man ſits nine, 


wy ON | 
Hr. 


I've ſeen the Sieur Comus A. at whit 
All the tricks, trumps, ard konours before they were oi 4 


| But wwe laugh at his magic, and chalſenge the Jubber, 


Like taylors to want thirty-ſix for a rubber. 
Derry down, & c. 5 


IV. 


And how would theſe conjurors ferret and ſweat 
Jo ſee us pair off by eighteens to piquet } 
Though our routs might be ſpar'd, for each corporate elf, 


(A ſnug party of nine, is a rout) in himſelf, 
Derry down, &c. 


We're 


Noe 
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Py | | V. | 
We're a faint-hearted ſet—or, to give my advice, 
For ſoldiers we all ſhould inliſt in a trice; 
For multiply one into nine in our band, 
And the French—how they d quake at the multiplicand ! 
Derry down, &c. 


VI. 
And he need not care for the chance of a ſhot, 
Who has life enough left to go eight times to r 
And if nine of his legs ſhould be left on the plain, 


May be running away „ 
Derry down, &c. 


VII. 


»Twixt us and the ladies what rare goings un 

We may do as we pleaſe, and no fear of crim. coa, 

For if one of the nine but keep out of the ſcrape, 

Since but eight of them fin, the whole ſhop- board W 
Derry down, &c. 


VIII. 


Should we take ta the tage, what immenſe benefators - 

We taylors ſhould prove in the ſaving of actors 

What ſocial ſoliloquies ! nine in a roar | | 

And what throng'd tete-a-tetes, wanting two of a ſcore ! 
D erry down, & c. | | 


IX. 
Stage-coachmen may curſe us— but we laugh that win, 
For we pay but for one, though nine ſkip-lice get in; 

| And 
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But of all our advantages, think how intenſe 


What a poſſe of ears, and of eyes, mouths, and noſes, 


— 


| And as for out-ſides—Mr. Gammon be 4-5 d, 3 +, 
been forr 
OOO $44) 95 4 RE ; our 
LEAR, 9H ho agen) EY fall 
een 25 5 | ſuf 
The luck's al-our own, and he's put to the Try | the 
| For we pay but the price of a man, while he toils at 
At a nine · fold expence of time, canvaſs, ag oils. 1 
Derry down, & . . | n 
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Our perception muſt be of the pleaſures of ſenſe? 


For ſounds and for ſights, guttling, guzzling, and poſies! | 


+ 4 9 8 . b XII. Ni : : 


cc 

You talk of long-livers !—ye ſingle liv*d'men, * p. 

What youngſters are ye with your three: ſcore and ten! * 

To match our nine lives you can find but a few, ti 
As Methuſclah, cats, and the wandering Jew. 

Derry down, &c. * 

| 4 10 
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To crown all our glories, our numbers divine, h 

For I've oft heard em ſay that the Muſes” were nine; 1 

So we'll drink with nine cheers, that s juſt three times three, | 

4 


To all knights of the thimble wherever they be. 
Derry down, &c. 3 
th | Although 
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Although che excellencies of this peerleſs per- 
formance are of a nature to force themſelves upon 
our feelings and comprehenſions, yet, leſt it ſhould 
fall under the eye of a ſingle reader, who- might 
ſuffer a ſingle beauty to elude him, I ſhall expend 
the beſt powers of my critical ſagacity in detailing 
at large and in order, its rich and various claims 
upon our wonder and applauſe. 


STANZA L 
TJ. 1. « Come lien! 1 ſing to the lovers of 


fun.“ 


If theſe words could poſſibly need the aid of a 
commentator to make them adequately felt and 
praiſed, I ſhould expatiate on the exquiſite taſte 
wherewith our untutored habit-maker has intui- 
tively diſcovered the force and beauty of abrupt- 
neſs in the opening of lyric poems: Come 
« liſten. !”? —as well as the inimitable addreſs with 
which he has pointed his ſubject to thoſe who are 
beſt capable of reliſhing it: he addreſſes not the 
loyers of gloom or gravity, for to the palates of 
all ſuch he well ſaw that only ſolemn ſtrains 
would be congenial, but he applies himſelf to the 


” * N Ca, 
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partizans of jocularity, thoſe to whom a ſpotixe 
delineation of the incongruities of the taylor" 
condition would be a WE TIN 


„do dhe ae * 


Lo Is Of a loben Fend. wee 
ene“ 


This "a is a les of Ince :a grammatical ſub- 
tlety is firſt unexpectedly opened upon us: we find 
the writer perfectly aware of the diſtinction ſub- 
ſiſting between the ſingular and plural numbers; 
an ignorance of which might have been well con- 
nived at, even in a Man, had his circumſtances 
deen ſo unfriendly to the cultivation of letters, as 

are too generally thoſe of this ſcattered individual. 
Further, leſt the reader ſhould be left to grope 
in incertitude, reſpecting the ſex of chat commu- 


nity, the myſteries of whoſe divided unim he is 


about to ſing, he, by the happy adoption. of the 
fingle epithet male, in that little ſyllable ſpares us 
all the uneafineſs of doubt, ſteers abſolutely clear 
of obſcurity (one of the moſt crying delinquencies 
of the pen), and enriches the mind with an addi- 
tional idea | But the treaſures of this ineſtimable 


line 


5 | | h , BER 


[1 


w ih. 1E Re. | - by 


Une are not yet eiticuſuadt- delight aid ſurpriſe 
being the two maſter· emotions to which it is the 
province of the poet to appeal, we are, in che 
concluding words of the line, bewirched and al. 
toniſhed with the mention of a pay of ant An 
image not more electrical to the fancy by its bold. _ 
neſs, than grateful to the underſtanding by its truth; 
being a neceſſary corollary to the grand and car- 
dinal hypotheſis which it is the buſineſs - of the 
poem to illuſtrate and eſtabliſh, and which has 
come down to us with the fanction of immemo- 
rial tradition, —viz. that no fewer than ine of 
theſe anomalous beings are required to furniſſi out 
an equivalent to one of ur, Thus, then, (to cloſe 
2 comment for the length of which I will net of- 
fer an apology) we are preſented in che ſtratened 
compaſs of a ſingle line, with graminatfcal Au- 
men, with n Adee e ny Wind the 
ſublimeſt e 
v7 52.201 STS tio 
L. 3. 4 cane regen dre füpped into nite 
| 0: ina minute. 


Here in aſcertaining the numerical phenomena 
attending himfelf, and his fellow-fragments - Ta 


humanity, he has, with that adroitneſs which i 10 
Vol. IV. 20 N 


the whole performance, availed himſelf of 2 
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in ſome ſhape or other, obſervable throughout 


metaphor from his own craft: they are not, 
be it obſerved, divided, neither are they chop. 
ped, or frittered: — What then are they? 
They are «:38N1PP'D”? into nine. And in how 
long a period? In a year?—In a month ?—In a 
week?—No. All theſe denominations: of time 
were far too tedious for a proceſs which takes 
place while a ſingle word is pronouncing :—they 
are into nine ſnipp'd © in a minute.” 


9 4: « Call us men—hocus pe we re piec 4, 


in a unit.” 


The ſame admirable death vvhich directed 
him in the choice of his Metaphor, has led him 


to preſerve it inviolate: accordingly, the Taylors 


are in this line, not ſaid to be join'd, or ſplic'd; 


or united, but piEC'D. I cannot take my leave 


of this ſuperlative line without calling the admira- 
tion. of che reader to the expreſſion, „ hocus 
« pocus; which, beſide that it moſt ſignificantly 
denotes the rapidity of the change deſcribed, has, 


further, a fine and delicate beauty, in ſecretly and 
e 
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almoſt inſenſibiy ſtealing the mind of the reader 
:ato the two enſving, Stanzas, in which Jugghers 
and conjurers are to appear. 


| 
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L.1 & 2. Ls When I've given a : ſketch of © out 
ſtory, you l own us * * 
A match for the marvels of Breſly | 
or Jonas“. 


This paſſage leaves us in doubt, whether moſt 
to, extol the boldneſs or the candour of our thun- 
bled bard; his boldneſs in challenging at their own 
w eapons, the two great champions of Leger-des 
main, or his candour in not expecting the aſſent 
of the reader to this vaunted equality, until i it had 
been extorted from them, by, argument and 
eviderice. 1 6 When,” ſays he, « P've given a 
« ſketch of our ftory,” then, and. not till then, 
6 you'll own us, ' &c,—Such magnanimity Was. 
entitled to, ſuch g triumph. v2 


N 00 n 
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This expreſſion; the indulgent reader will paſs 
over with a 'good-natured ſmile, and readily allow 
the Poet, i in his feryor,. to forget the phyſical im- 
val N 2 practicability 
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practicability of realizirig this menace, which ſup- 
poſes that a creature nine times leſs in bulk and 
ſubſtance, than the reſt of the ſpecies to which he 
belongs, and conſequently | able to contain and 
digeſt nine times a leſs proportion of aliments, 


 thould be capable of receiving into his body, and 


converting to nou riſkment, two "individual of 


the * uſual ſtandard of human growth, Ferum 


1 Abi plara nitent in earmine, ”F Ec. 


STAN 2 A III. 
Exhibits a freſh inſtance ofthe dexterity of the 


Poet, who, in the two firſt 184 ſuffers his cauſe 


© ſeem diſparaged by his conceſſions, only 


chat he may erect for himſelf a more glorious 


an of his eee vitory i in the two ſt; 


„%% MEXESATT. 


fighter, who bequcndy oe to o deprels the 


hopes of his abettors by a tempered courage in the : 


commencement of the conflict, only that he may 
exert more effectively che vigour which he has 


huſpanded for the laſt. 


I have here put the caſe witk all poſſible" tenderneſs to our 
author; for Mr. Jonas daes aQuually exceed by ſome inc hes the 
middle ſtature; and Mr. Breſlau, naturally of, « full habit of body, 
da, of te, eee ee, A 

af , 4 


Having 


——, 
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STANZA iv. 


Having now decidedly eſtabliſhed the e 
for which he contends, moderation and conceſ- 
fon are naturally at an end; he luxuriates' in the 
pride of a conqueror, and, in a triumphant vein 
of cauſtic raillery, defies his competitors to- fal- 
low him in the feats of Paradox: he revels i in the 
inconſiſtencies of his nature, and i in his diverſi- 
hed and unbridled dominion over the numbers of 
nine and one, Yet even amidſt the riot of can- 
queſt, ſome tokens. of moderation ars to de diſ- 
covered; for, diſdaining to trample on a proſtrate 
ſoe, he neglects to cite, (what he could not but 
have remembered, and tacitly applied) a narrative, 
from the 61ſt Letter of Goldſmith's © Citizen of 
tie World,” which exhibits a conjurer N 
inploring the charity of a 0 Po 


8 TAM 2 A | yk 


L L, & . « Were gc beet Eee, "a 


sive my advice, lik 500 x 
For ſoldiers we all ſhou'd ent in 2 
ttice. 


N.z e 
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celemental ſeparation. 1 


2 
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Too poſſeſſed, of himſelf, however, to be long 
_ Intoxicated with pre-eminence, we find him ſud- 
denly ſubſiding into frankneſs and modefty, and 


ſpontaneouſly admitting che puſillanimity of his | 


tribe We're a faint-hearted ſet :”—Yet in 
a" glow of patriotiſm, and a frenzy of mili itary 
ambition which would have dignified an WioLs 
man, he devotes bimſelf at His brethren to the 
Weal of his native land: « Fo or ſoldiers we all 
ſhou'd enliſt; and this, not with the dull 
and dilatory ſpirit of a ſoldier by profeſtin, 


but wich the burning impatience” of a volun- 


ter; ; „ in a trice: Niet! For ſoldiers we al 
Would enliſt j ina trice.” | | Thad almoſt forgotten to 
obſerve alſo upon the cenprebenſ ve reach of our 
author 8 patriotiſin : he deſires that n not Some, or a 
Few, only, but that ALL, without exception re- 
ſervation of his more than - Hydra-headed Jace, 
ſhould ſwarm upon the muſter-toll of their country. 

« For ſoldiers we all ſhouꝰd enliſt in a trice.“ It is 


remarkable, however, that his 5 heroiſm, formidable 
0? FI hn 2 be 3 > ; p h; 8 1 = © 


N. B. ee buckram of his profeſſion in 
Nie qoetry, . hut, diverges | his principal idea vith e noble negligence 
of rules. Thus, bömetimes he adverts to the mere individual taylor, 
but more frequently to the collective man buitting in this ſtate of 
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and fiery as it is, is ſlaked with diffidence ; it is not 
ſoudly or magiſterially obtruded, but mildy and 


19 


modeſtly infinuated « «Mfg give my advice.” 
4 


L. 3. & 4. © For multiply one into nine in our band. 
And the French how they'd you at 
the multiplicand.“ | 


7 J. 4 


In this he breaks upon our notice in a 
new capacity; he had already blazed : as a gram- 
marian z and we are now ſummoned to do homage 
to the arithmetician. What meaſures of reverence, 
indeed, are not due to him, who, in like manner as 
Homer, is. exultingly diſcovered by hiscommenta+ 
tors to have been conſummately verſant in every 
art, ſcience, craft, and myſtery, appears in the 
limited ſpace of thirteen ſtanz as in the complicated 
characters of ealculator, conjuror, gameſter, ſoldier,” 
lawyer, lover, player,  ſtage- coachman, /piintef, 
epicure, hiſtorian, theologian, mythologiſt, and 
toaſt-maſter. Thus does be bring even his pacifie 
accompliſhments to.bear againſt the enemies of his 
country, not without an animated exultation at 
their imagined tremors on the appearance of this 
Legion of decompounded Britons: And! Ke 
French how they'd eke On. 41181 Ul 
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STANZA VI. 


L. 1 & 2, « And be need not care for the chance 
of a ſhot, 
e Wo has life enough leſt to go cight 
times to pot? 

* tres Pe eundo ! his martial enthuſiaſn 
'indles j in its courſe: no longer content with a bare 
expoſure i in the field of conteſt, he learns to dally 
with his dangers, and can view with an unblink- 
ing, nay with a ſparkling, eye, the nine fold riſque 
of death to which he ruſhes, 


E. + & 4, « And if nine of bisliege ſhould be lef 
| 19:22 an the plain, 5 
May be running away with the nine 
that remain.” 


The conſummation of military merit Is valour 


chaſtiſed with diſcretion ; and ſuch is that of our 
army-taylor: his wiſdom is not ſo hood-winked by 
his ardour, but that, like the hero of Butler; he ean 
conſent to a retreat, in conſideration of the oppor- 

tunities of future achievements whieh it lays in 
fore ; and he probably remembered that Xenophon 
with his immortal ten thouſand, cropped more 
hurels in retiring from bis faes, than many aher 
bave done by confronting t#herrs. 


STANZA 
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STI. N EA VII. 


L. 1. & 2. « "Twine us and the ladies what rare 
f goings on! 
We may do as we pleaſe, and no 
N bear ot Critn..Con.” fa 
It is ſeldom ſeen but that the hero and the 
lover are one; and accordi ingly our gallant ſempſter 
rapturouſly, reckons among the other privileges of 
the ſhop- board that of a ſecure pd unreſtrained 
enjoyment. of the ſiniles of the Fair :—yet prudence: 
is not ſwallowed yp in pleaſure ; Far in lines 3. & 4. 
we find him cautioning | his fortunate fellows ſo to 
conduCt. their commerce with the ſexe as to evade 
the laſh. of the law., which, cannot overtake theſe 
human units while chey cautjouſly keep within the. 
pale of. their. thrice threefold conſ olidation,.. 


STANZA vi. 


. 1. & 2. «-Shou'd. we. take to the Rage, what: 

. immenſe benefagtors: in 
Ve taylors ſhou'd prove in. the au- 
sg of Adters :- LOT Pe Faqs 1 

1 is ow”, to peruſe this ſtanza W 
profoundly revering, brſt, the exalted ambition with 
which he aſpires to riſe from 2 low. to a liberal oc- 
Cupation==# Shou'd tue take to the flage;''—and' 
| Ns next, 


* 
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next, his laudable zeal for eeonomiſing the tbeati. 


cal receipts: „ What immenſe benefactors—in 


821 


the * of aftors.” 4 5 4K 


* 
Wn 


en "ang &4 Are principally remarkable as pre- | 


ſenting a new perplexity in the identity of taylors, 
and thus furniſhing a new evidence of the ſent 
of the writer" 8 invention. 5 


p any iy «© „ ET * ; 
. 3 # 4 
on — * - . Y ve > * * LY ' 
* # - 


STANZA H. Took 


n * 2. © Stage-coachmen tics us.“ 


| This ſtojeal endurance of the execrations o of a 
too. licentious body of men, is fair and rational. 
The bard very candidly confi iders the ſevere trials 
to which himſelf and partners mull p put the pci 
dity of ſtage-coachmen by inſiſting on the admif- 
ſion of nine additional paſſengers, when five have 
| been already received i in a vehicle exiginalty con- 
ſtructed but for ſix. 'The malediction 6 u Mr, 
Gammon, which follows in line . muſt be con- 
feſſed rather to give e animation to the line than to 


£ 
* 


be in itſelf either reaſonable, temperate, or moral: 


ed 


that gentleman could not but be too well aware of 
the Nr eh weight and dimenſions of men Fi 
la hen, 


12 
' 4+ Ep Eu 30 
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taylors, to have intended any infringement of the 

natural right poſſeſſed by the latter to people the 

roof in the proportion of nine to one, provided 
theſe companies of: nine do not exceed the 

ſtipulated . of men. 8 40 

tk 


$A * nn bw 


Exhibits a new, and aun more intereſting. "hen 
every preceding: view. of the immunities. of theſe 
curious dividends of man z—becauſe in addition, to 
the pecuniary privileges which it records i in com- 
mon with ſome former ſtanzas, it holds out to us 
4 pleaſing probability of 1 improvement in the Por- 


trait-· painting art; inaſmuch as che limner who 
ſhall be under the neceſſity, in repreſenting this 
collective man, of analyſing his ſuhject into nine 
ſeparate figures, may well be preſumed to make 
far more rapid and important. aqvances toward 
the perfection of his art, than he, who, paint- 
ing from an individual man, thak be called u * 
to ſupply but a imple Telemblance. aire | 
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"STANZA X. 


£ — 


e c But. ae think 
3282 3204 317 how: intenſe, 
| Our armani Ms. 
ſures of ſenſe.” | 


Poetry delights to converſe witlt us through our 
ſenſes and paſſions : and if this mention of the 
Beides of of the palate ſhould offend the faſtidious 
ear, let it not be forgotten, that what 1s forfeited in 
Telicacy, f is abundantly repaid in imagery ;; nor 
could even Diogenes or Cornaro, have peruſed, 
without at leaſt a tranſient guſt of fancy, this lux- 
vrious picture of the ſenſes, ſo lavithly are 
in cheir capacities of Wunden! 2 * HFA 


* ; _ 
21 He 8 45 | 5 


A 


1.9 7 > | mouths, and noſes, © 
For founds, and for fights, eating, 
-61:: Ay AIG * © i © gnizaling and-pofies 1 | 
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14e fordear pointing out to the leſs pene- 
trating or attentive reader, the no leſs judicious 
than poetical management obſervable in the ſtan- 
22 before us. In the firſt and ſecond. lines the 


£6 SKA © 2 


wot, What a nn 


poſition 


Ne 58. THE LOOKEROK. 2 
poſition is broad and general; in the third; there - 
fore, the e. 2 indeterminate ideas of the 
reader are gathered and concentrated by a brief 
and definite catalogue, of the organs. which are 
the ſeat of our groſſer gratifications; and in the 
4th, by a liſt of thoſe gratifications themſelves; 
each ſenſe being, by a moſt dexterous and maſter- 
ly contrivance,. made to accord in the ſeries of 
enumeration with its bin enjoyment. 
| g 8/62 2991701 $47) 

ST AN 2 XII. 


92 


1 


Breaks out into a ſpirited contempt. of the do- 
ration of individual men and animals, in compa- 
riſon with that of theſe collective men, exiſting 
in this ſtate of phyſical analyſis ; ; and, artfully 
proving the rule by the exception, concludes 
with ſpecifying the three only inſtances of rival 
longevity, that can be adduced by the former. 
Here too a portion of dignity i is reflected on the 
lines by the hiſtorical learning they exhibit, and 
we are put ſtrongly in mind of thoſe paſlages 
in Milton, which owe their grandeur to a noble 
ſelection of ſonorous names: — © Methuſelah,, 
eats, or the wandering Jew.“ 


3 STANZA 
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* STANZ A XIII. Wis 


Ko 1. & „ To. crown, all our glories. our 
ys Aotihe; number's divine,.. 4 
We! or I've oft heard em ay that th 


_ muſes were nine. 


£44 $ 


The poet, elate with his recent vifhory + over 
-mortals, enthuſiaſtically aſpires, from a remark- 
able kindred of numbers between the taylots and 
the muſes, to a participation of honours with the 
celeſtial nine ; and then, 12 & 4. availing him- 
ſelf of another myſterious arithmetical eoinci- 
dence, nobly and naturally winds up the whole 
poem, by quaffing a collective health to bis con- 
fraternity, under one of their proudeſt appella- 
tions, whereſoever they may be 2 oyer 
the face of the habitable globe, 4 To al 
knights of the Ss rom wherever eg be. 8 8 | 
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. de nmity 
With, cozening Horx; he 1 is a flatterer, OV 
A paraſite, 5 Suax. Richard l. 


If 
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Anone the many ſubjects which natu- 
rally preſent themſelyes to the mind of a perio- 
dical writer, you have not failed occaſionally to 
beſtow upon Hove the praiſe, and upon Des- 
PAIR, INDIFFERENCE, or APATHY, the ob- 
loquy of which they have been thought defery n 
ing. This, indeed, is the language of the world, 
the language of the men and women to whom 
you ſtand in the relation of a LooKER-oN, and 
to have” omitted arguments ſo ſanctioned, by 
common precept and common prejudice, would 
have looked Dc like a a deficiency | in the 
1” * 4 NY expected 
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4 cept duties of your office, and have been 2 


deviation from _cuſtow, amounting t to an alarm- 
ing innovation. 


— 


„ 


prompter of all the virtues,. without which ta- 
lents would. ſtagnate in inactivity, and wiſdom 
expire in ſpeculation; to hail it as the * balm of 
hurt minds, and the only ſolace of the injured 
and oppreſſed, has been the employment of 
many proſe writers, and of moſt poets. An 


Aadreſt to Hope Lines to Hope Sonnet on A 


or an Aecreſtic on: Hope, form the uſual firſt” * 
tempis of the rhyming tribe, and I. might fil 


volumes with quotations from them, were it 
neceſſary to prove an aſſettion which no per- 
ſon of poetical reading, can for Aa moment 
doubt. In. truth, we have ſung the praiſes of 
Horn, until it has become a duty, whatever. we: 

may feeh, t to join in the chorus; and not an ope- 
ra or farce. | is produced on our theatres, without: 
ſome one or two ſolemn inyogations to Horx, 


to be ſung or ſaid by lovers, on the brink of 


deſpair. Fri rom the tage, the tranſition. into 
real lite, i is naturally to be expected, and we 


have 


To exalt the: dignity I hope, as the great 
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have not a condemned malefactor Who does 
not * HopER for the beſt,” nor an old wa- 
man expiring in a hoſpital, who does not com · 
fort herſelf by repeating that '* while there is 
life there is HOPE.” 


— 


Beneficial, however, as the indulgence of 
noPE may ſeem, I am, from repeated experi- 
ence and obſervation, diſpoſed to be of opinion 
that the miſeries and ' diſappointments it occa- 
ſions, are ſo much greater than any advantages 
it brings, chat. I write this letter to you for the 
expreſs purpoſe of ' recommending to the ſove- 
reign authority you aſſume over our minds, 
the total abolition of all hopes and expectations 
oN THIS SIDE THE GRAVE. And I am fo 
fully perſuaded of the expediency of this reform, 
that if I do not prove it by many inconteſtable 
arguments to the perfect ſatisfaction of your 
readers, you muſt impute my failure to that ful- 
neſs of conviction which baffles exprefſiong on, 
if you pleaſe, to that pride of ſuperior intelle ct, 
which will not allow ſchemers to be familiarly 
condeſcending to the ignorance and weaknefs 
of their fellowy-reatures. You may likewiſe: 

recolleQ. 
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recollect that it frequently happens, that a mar, 
ſhall bz fully convinced of the truth of à pro- 
poſition,” without being able to demonſtrate it; 


but whether this be my caſe or not, muſt be 


determined by your readers at large, if, perad. 
venture, you ſhould think my letter contains mat- , 
ter fit and proper for their inſpection- 

2 . 3 ** 3 


L 5 . 
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In attempting to prove that Hopf is a paſſion 
Which ought not to be indulged in affairs between 
man and man, I am firſt to take notice, that, what- 
ever the practice may be, the language of com- 
mon life is not a little in my favour: Notwith- 
ſtanding the faſcinating charms of poetry, the vo- 
taries of the Muſes; have not yet perſuaded the 
world that Ho E is ſtrictly law ful or becoming. 
Hence we find that ſome men - preſume to Hopx, 
and others '& make bold to Hor E, expte Fos 
which manifeſtly it ply a conſciouſueſs of ſome- 
ching improper, for what preſumptian is there in 
doing that which is lawful and right} Some again 
& take the liberty to HoPE,” and other ill & veu- 
ture to HOPE,” Some, in a yet bolder ſtrain, 
declare themſelves © juſtiſiad in HoPING,'? and 


others proceeding upon principles of fatality, 1 
B's | had 
N39 3tY 
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had almoſt ſaid ſatuity, cannot but hoP E!“ There 


s another claſs which I may be expected to in- 


rroduce, who only humbly HOPE ;'* but 1 take 


al humble hopers to belong to the ſociety of diſ- 


ſ:mblers, and diſmiſs them accordingly. Lovers, 
thatis perſons who are converſant in'romatices, act 
yery much in character en they: are taught to 


KoPE,” and 4 fondly Hor and young ladies 


under bolts and bars, confined by paternal jailors, 


aud duenna turnkeys, may lkewiſe indulge Hut- 


tering HOPES?? in their! oage- like ſituations. 
But I can by no means conceive how it is poſſible, 
in the preſent ſtate of human: affairs, to vindi- 
cate thoſe: whoſe Kopeg are en nen 


Lis aden 1 10 1 


From theſe dn and 3 omit 
ſor the ſake of btevity, it appears that the com- 
mon language in which we expres! the vature of 
our hopes, is very little in favour otuthe paſſion 
in general, and conſequently I may be-pariniued 
to derive from this circumſtance, an argument, 


which, however unimportant; it may ſeem, may 


yet amn reſt. + 21:46 $8 
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Led, | however, it Jags. bs ahfe ce . 
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is a natural paſſion, and that nature has made no- 


thing in vain, I muſt premiſe, that I do not deny 


this, becauſe, whether true or ew it 'cannot in. 


HOPE mould be proved to be a rie 
che only inference my opponents have a right to 


draw, is, that it ought to be uſed in a natural way, 


Anger, for example, is a natural paſſion; but not 
naturally exerciſed when accompanied wih 
oaths, execrations, and perſonal violence. Grieß, 
likewiſe, is a. natural: paſſion, but Who will 
not allow that it carries a man much beyond 
nature, a him to the bottom 
of the New River, or precipitates him from 
the top of the Monument? Another argument 
may be advanced againſt me, namely, that the 
abuſe, of a ching does not militate againſt the 
uſe of it. This, however, is true only where the 
uſe and abuſe are nearly equal, or where the uſe 
very far ſurpaſſes the abuſe, which will not apply 


in the preſent caſe. I am a decided enemy to the 
cuſtom lately prevalent of arguing from the abuſe 
_ againſt the uſe of any thing i and conſequent!y 


think that the evidences of Chriſtianity are not 
1 by the Mſtory of perſecutions, nor 


ought 


oug 


call 


285 
ought the propriety of writing a good hand, to be 
called in queſtion from the exiſtence of forgery: 
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I would next rematk that of all the paſſions 
natural to us, HOPE is che moſt abuſed, and, from 
its nature and eompoſition, the moſt Hable to be 
abuſed, becayle it is eafy of acceſs, very cheap, 
and may be indulged by the poor as well as by the 
rich, and for that reaſon, its diſadvantages extend 
to all. Not a day occur without many thouſand 
find hopes ending in the bitterneſs of diſappoint- 
ment. The (reaſon is plain; hope is but the 
model of a caſtle in the ait; and that cannot be a 
good ſuperſtru@tare which has no foundation to 
ſtand upon, nor would that mat be thought very 
wife who ſhowld begin to build his houſe from the 
top of the chimney, I know nt how it happens, 
but the fact is, that Hope is moſt ardent white the 
foundation is moſt Aletider ; ; and the Hopes of 
ncurable- decay and departing life are as fan- 
guine as thoſe of florid health and cobuft juvenility, 
we all talk of te hotneſs and uncertainty of 
life, and we ſee chat the Ryes bf 'o our neighbours 
are ſhort and Uncertain. But Who toes not hope 
that 8 ſhall ſee yet a elde ; angliwho would 


* 


Ne 
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dt revoke. at the enn char chat Rm to he 
his laſþ 7!” , at pH F 


In my enquiries into this ſubject, I have not 
entirely truſted to my own obſervation, but have 
procured information from perſons in different 
duſineſſes of life, who have had opportunities to 
obſerve the effects of this paſſion. Among others, 
an eminent phyſician aſſnres me that he has long 
ſince been obliged to ſacrifice truth and conſcience, 
in reſet to a patient's, caſe when unfavourable; 
the intimation of death is; received with an ex. 
preſion of ſurpriſe, as if there. was ſomething 
paradoxical contained i in the notion; of departing 
this life, And chis, ſays hen in a letter 
now V before me, would not be ſorpriſing in 
% the young, attacked by Gforders. againſt which 
« nature, may contend,” but it occurs much 
« oſtener in the 'old, whoſe race is obviouſly 
« „n, and in the e debilitated and wh worn. out be. 


IA. 


5 but | who. will ve. perſiſt! to! nor 
* while there is a medicine untried: and the laſt 


| « tregp of life a e by the nauſea of 1 
« drug. 
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| SOA 03% C0. a hn 201 S 

66 Se ome ct pulſion every age Cpl er tn oh 

Horx an thro', nor you us when we die," Porx, 
4 


He adds, with ſome pleaſantry, that one of the 
adyantages we have gained by the reformation. i is 
that extreme unction, formerly the noſtrum of a 
prieſt, is now the 9 of an * 


Men or BUSINESS are ſo much addifted. to 
he indulgence of HoPE, that it would ſeem to 
conſtitute the very life and' principle of trade. 
Hence of many grand ſpeculations, tending in ap- | 
pearance, to a rapid accumulation of wealth, but, 
n reality, to diſappointment and chagrin. Hence 
thoſe adventurers who chalk outnew and unheard- 
of modes of making their fortune, in the humble 
bope that the public contains ſuch a proportion of 
tupes as will ſpeedily anſwer their great purpoſe. 5 
And hence, conſequently, a lamentable increaſe 1 in 
the catalogue of bankrupts. A gentleman who 
has long fat in the office of Commiſſioner, informs 
me that “Hop, when properly employed, i is very 
« neceſlary in buſineſs, which is in moſt reſpects a 
« very precarious thing, and depends on circum- 

« ſtances 


A 
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« ſtances not in our power to command; but, 28 
« to your ſanguine hopers, he never knew one of 
< them that divided more than W + in the 
an 7 | . LIIPY 


+ # 


g | Mex or PLEASURE will give me full credit for 
= adverting to their. peculiar caſe on the preſent oc- 
=_—_  _calion "Their life may be termed a 4 continuance 
« of hope with a perpetuity of difappointment ;" 
and ſome of them have been candid engugh to.con- 
1% as ; much t to me, when they had left off their 
| purſuits, an eyent which happens to moſt of them 
= as on as they have loſt the ability to perſevere, 
But even in our more harmleſs. pleaſures, in ou 
convivial ſocieties, we may, ſee that, it is not good 
to be too ardent. in,our hopes, or to expect more 
from life ;than, life can afford. Formal engage 
ments for Aar Nod ſeldom. fail to diſappoint 
us, Ms e accidental meetings, towards which no 
out Gaation, is pointed, and, of Which fancy has 
framed ng jllufory images, are b. . Na. 
tive of che trueſt ane 2401 » 3d: 
4 Baan Nen at ei fda Wind ni (u 

n i 110 . lan at 12.14 3976 Gtata 
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t Gyata ſupetveniet, que non ſperabitur hora.” » 


Connected with this part of my fubje ; are : the 
ſolemn preparations, and anticipated happineſs « of a 
birth-day aſſembly, or an aſſize- hall. But I ſhall 
not dwell upon a circumſtance ſo eaſily underſtood, 
and ſo often felt by « gay ſeducers” and by lovely 
er Who go out « conquering and to con- 
« quer.“ 


With reſpeft to thoſe alliances which are term- 
ed FRIENDSHIP and ACQUAINTANCE it is, I am 
afraid, within the experience of, moſt of my readers 


that HOPE is here a luminous Will-o-the-wilp, | 


perpetually drawing, them into dangerous. quag- 
mires. The world has adopted a confuſed idea of 
the word 9 and while that laſts and is et 


enn 


ments will receive additional Rrength. | bY is ; here, 


if in any caſe, that the mock beatitude. aſcribed. 


to Swift, may be repeated with great 6c  emphaſ 18 
«and. good diſcretion,” L Q 


IT 4 - Va ft 
FO S# © ws 
: 


« Blefled is he that — nothing, for he tall. not 5 Gt 
appointed. | 


Ver. Iv. = In 


7 

1 
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In a word, Sir, let us take a general ſurvey of 
the misfortunes and aſperities of life; let us con- 
ſider what a ſmall proportion ariſe from cauſes 
over which we have no controul, and how many 
ariſe from no other cauſe than diſappointed hope: 
and I flatter myſelf that we ſhall ſoon ſee juſt and 

Tufficient reaſon to change our opinions of this 
boaſted attribute of our natures. 1 appeal to the 
man of buſineſs who has outlived the efforts either 
of roguery or induſtry, without gaining his object: 

T appeal to the man of pleaſure who has intrigued, 

| gamed, flattered, lied, and violated all principle, 
without attaining his ends. I appeal to the man to 
whom fortune has been unkind, but who has found 
'his ancient friends unkinder : 1 appeal to the 
ambitious who have hoped for promotion by fair 

means and by foul means—to ideal peers, and im- 
"aginary Judges, to biſhops i in embryo, and ſtateſ- 
men in ſpeculation. I appeal to authors poſſeſſed 
of all the merit they attribute to themſelves, to 

"dramatic poets who raiſe the expectations of the 

i public to che pitch of their own, and are over- 
whelmed with a chagrin of their own creation. 
appeal to.all men who think that hope may be 
indulged in ignorance—that to attain an object it is 


— 
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ſufficient to wiſh for it, chat aQual'accompliſh- 

ment may be produced by non-exiſtent means, 
and that ſomething may be produced out of no- 
thing. Let theſe numerous claſſes, conſider the 


queſtion, and 1 prockile to abide by their deci- 
ſion. 


I ought perhaps, Mr. Olivebranch, to apolo- 
gize for extending my letter ſo far upon a ſubject 
concerning which your ſentiments may be diame- 
trically oppoſite. But my excuſe muſt be drawn 
from my ſyſtem. The only trouble you can have 
is to read and rejeRt. I entertain no hope that you 
will print although I have written it for that pur- 
poſe ; and my reaſon is, that I have entirely and 
b-na fide relinquiſhed and abandoned the paſſion 
of hope in all caſes, under all circumſtances, per- 
taining to worldly affairs. I was pretty far, how- 
cycr, advanced in life before I could clearly diſco- 
ver the cauſe of my manifold anxieties and vexa- 
tions, but 1 had no ſooner traced them to hope, 
than I reſolved on the remedy, and have ſucceeded, 
[ have fince enjoyed a quiet life and temperate 
telicity, Few things can now ruffle my temper, 
or interrupt my ſatisfaction. I hear a promiſe 

Oz as 
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e wait the performance, if” 
I wait at all, withopt anxicty. I accept, proferred 
_ friendſhip. as a transfer in which Lam only a no- 
minal party, or as one who has no more ſubſtan- 
tial intereſts in the buſineſs than Richard Roe in 
an ejectment. I accept of no convivial engage- 
ments with a view to be pleaſed, and the accounts 
of public amuſements given in the newſpapers 
being addreſſed to the hoping world, haye loſt their 
effect upon me: I go to the moſt favourite and 
the moſt, unpopular entertainment wich equal ex- 
pectations. The conſequence is that I am ſeldom 
_ diſappointed, and my fatisfaCtions. are ſenſibly 
heightened by coming ſuddenly upon. me. This 
among .other advantages, . produces the happieſt 
effect on the temper; Lhave exchanged the ebulli- 
tions of boiſterous mirth, and the peeviſhneſs of 
loud impatience for calm ſerenity, and philoſophic 
indifference— by no means, however, of the miſ- 
anthropic texture, but on the contrary 1 look 
upon mankind with an eye of more kind henevo- 
knce than. I uſed.to do, when I ſubjected myſelf 
©o diſappoint ents which perhaps it was not in 
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their power to prevent. I have likewiſe given 
up the anticipation of futare bleſſings, and 
leave it in no man's power to deprive me of the 
happineſs of the preſent moment. True it is, ſome 
little inconvenience may ſeem to attach to my ſy- 
ſtem: He who follows it muſt very much abridge 


his catalogue of friends, and ceaſe to boaſt of ſit- 


ting down with a dozen at one time ; but on the 
other hand he may ſtill reckon them among his 
acquaintance, and has in fact done them no other 
injury than depriving them of the power of mak- 
ing him unhappy. I beg leave to conclude with a 
few. ines from a poet whom 1 can rand among 
the favourers of this han. | 


cc — (hits eb e firld > 

Muſt dull ſuſpenee cerrupt the Ragravey ind , 

Muſt helylefwmas, ignorance folate,” | 

Roll darkling down the torrent df hie fate? 

Muſt no diſlike- alarm ne willer rife, - 

No cries invoke the mercy of the ſkies ? 1 

Enquirer, ceaſe, petitions yet nean. * 

Which heaven may fear, nor deem religion van, 
Sti raiſe ſor good the ſupplicatiug . volee/ 4 

But leave to heav 'n the meaſure and the.choices 

Safe in his pow'r, whoſe eyes diſcern afar 

The ſecret ambuſh of a ſecret pray r. 
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 Implore bis aid, in his decifons ret, ds Ig 
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Ya Sir, FANS 
Yours reſpe&fully, 
PEREGRINE Fraeip. 
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| 
te as doe If e 
And 'tis 4 truth which he's not us'd to hear: 
No man expects (for who ſo much a.ſot? /,' 
Who has the times he lives in ſo ſortzot )) 
What Seneca, what Piſo us'd to ſend. | | | 
eee Bow zs. 
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Wu AT g 8 " to me the * 2 of 
this Paper was a truly intereſting converſation 
which took place a few days ago at the Society of 
Ladies, on the preſent ſtate of female friendſhip, in 
Great Britain. As I can patiently allow the fair ſex 


Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 
| to 
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to be deficient in none of the qualities Whielr 


ſweeten the commerce of life, I was beyond mea- 


ſure diſappointed and chagrined at ſeeing a report 
laid before the Board, which held out a very un- 


favourable repreſentation of the friendſhip'of the 
female world. As my natural cliberfulneſs of 
character makes me no inconſiderable favourite 
among the young ladies, Lam not unfrequetitly 
taken into their confidence, and am ſo eminently 
indulged, as to be permitted ſometimes to peruſe 
the letters which paſs between them in that celeſ- 


tial intercourſe which ſucceeds to the confinement 
of a boarding-ſchool. I was ſo firuckwith one 


of theſe, which was put into my hands about half 
a year ago, that I could not forbear tratiſcribingit, 
to preſerve ſo ſacred a memorial of diſintereſted 
affection; and, having been permitted to inſert it 
in my Paper, whenever the honour of the ſex inighit 
appear to require it, I think I cannot chooſe a fir- 


ter moment for its introduction than when it may 


ferve to counterbalance what J ſhall afterwards 
with you 1 on We other * 
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« Alas ! * cagkd ths Mynilla a. a moment 

« imagine that her Matilda could forget her Myr. 
« « tilla's laſt injunctions! ? or am I only dreaming? 
6 N. o, never, while memory holds a ſeat in this 
6 diſtracted brain.” No, never, while 1 move. in 
6 this intereſted ſoene of ſelfiſh conteſt, | But no 
« more — Thy fatigue you with a repetition of 
« what you have ſo long been convinced 'of? 
Matilda forget her Myrtilla'! periſh the thought. 
No, that ſacred lock I will carry with me inyio- 
late to my cold grave, to revive the never- 
« periſhing. remembrance: of the. But 
« why mention her? Ves, my Myrtilla 4 knows 
„ whom I ſhould. have ſaid, without the formality 
« of names. True friend{hip. diſdains to. parti- 
« eulariſe, Even, after, the; cold hand of Death 
* ſhall put his icy ſeal upon my lips, my. heart 
« ſhall Kill vibrate to the chord of, friendſhip: 
« Blefſed idea, and only known to hearts where 
« ſenſibility takes up her melting abode | Dear 
« ſenſibility ! balm to my ſpirits, and ſolace to my 
« cares ! Alas! but no more of that. I will touch 
i « a live- 
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u a liveher. key. All hearts are not alike framed 
« for the exquiſite pleaſures. of melancholy. Von 
4 are a wicked jade Myrtilla, for deſerting me at 
the moment” you did. As. ſoon as you were 
« gone, my old perſecutor. Sir Harry: puſhed 
« himſelf into your place, ſtill full of your tender 
idea. Lou may; imagine, my dear, my; fatua- 
«tion. All my train of reflections were, put to 
« flight, by that tweſome tale of his unconguerable 
« paſſion. Never, never {hall my heart agknowe 
„edge any ether ſentiments. than, thoſe which 
« friendſhip inſpires. Thy precious lock, deareſt 
« girl, is part conſigned to the facred cuſtody of 
my bracelet, aud. part inter woven in my awn. 
hair, an emblem of our inſeparable loves. The 
top drawer of: my, conſcious burean ia the ſacred 
« repokitory-of thoſe: relicts which, you. left. you 
* expiring Matilda at the dreadful. moment, af 
„your departure. Theſe are, indeed, my dear, 

« the only conſolation- that remains; and what ü 
„words can paint the ecſtacy with, which E run 
from that Sir Harry to imprint a ballowed. kiſs 
« on the trifle from Tunbridge, as the urn ip | 
» which the ſacred aſhes of my dear friend's me- 
4 mory repole. | 


O 5 «Two 


: 
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4 Two o clock — That inſufferable man, Sir 
Harry, has made me eternally his enemy. He 
inſiſted upon it, that I muſt have ſome little 
« Deity that I adored in my chamber, and ſwore 
A that he would kneel to the ſame thrine. Do 
you know, the audacious wretch followed me 
< up ſtairs, and raviſhed from me that kiſs which 
„ had conſecrated to the dear tortoiſe ſhell rooth- 
« pick=caſe, one of thy ſacred remembrances, 
« Since this greateſt of my misfortunes, I have 
4 conſidered my lips as too * to touch any 
< relick of thine. | 


Four o'clock. Tueſtay—Would you believe 
it, my dear girl? Sir Harry is the moſt truly 
ac wretched penitent that ever the world ſaw. 
« He ſwears and vows he looks upon himſelf as 
« the vileſt of creatures, ſance he committed ſuch 
« z ſacrilege at the ſhrine of friendſhip. He is 
growing quite Platonic, and offers to make a 
« pilgrimage to the tomb of Morocco, to atone 
« for the injury done to friendſhip, to me, and my 
* W ITETS. 


Seren 
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« Seven. o'clock. Oh, Myrtilla join with | 


« me, my dear, in the warm tranſports of a feeling 


« heart, Friendſhip has triumphed over love: 


« Sir Harry is quite à convert. How I with 
« you could ſee a moſt beautiful pair of ear rings 
« he has ſent me as a trophy to friendſhip-! and 
« then his manner, Myrtilla, ſo noble and fo 
« refined Alas | why fear I to confeſs ?-I.am 


no longer afraid of his kiſſes, now I am convinced 


« he is under the dominion of this noble ſentiment. 
Nothing can equal the pure and elegant feel- 
„ ings with which his boſom is inſpired : every 


« day brings me ſome freſh teſtimony, and-I.am 


perfectly decked in the emblematical dreſs of 
« friendſhip, - Oh-friendſhip-! friendſhip ! * balm 
« «© of life,” as the poet ſays. We have agreed to 
« be brother and ſiſter; and then he gives ne 
« ſuch. a fraternal kiſs, as puts my whole frame 
into a glow of Platonic affection. Sweet, un- 
« bluſhing. raprures ! holy delights ! which no- 


« thing but friendſhip can beſtow. But 1 wow 


« to rave ! 3 


„ Wedneſday. Six o'clock, How ſhall thy 
poor Matilda expreſs the ſorrow ſhe feets at 
O 6 « being 


1 
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« being obliged to put off che viſit of her dear Myr. 
_ «tilla | This ſaucy brother of mine vows he'will 
ec not leave the houſe” theſe three months. I aſſure 
you he is ſo proud of the victory Whieh he has 
gained over himſelf, that he is quite imperious. 
„I am afraid to ſend bim away, leaſt his cure 
r ſhould not quite be complete. Brothers, you 
« know are always unmanageable. I declare 1 
am quite miferable about it; for I had formed 
the moſt enchanting plans for he month you 
were to ſpend wick me. © Of Senfibility! thou 
.4 bane of life,” as Shakſpeare ſome where hiv it. 
LI am delighted, however, to think that you will 
ſtill ſee my helmet bonnet enimpaired; as well 
as the trophy to friendſhip, and che girdle, which 
4 brother Hal calls the gage d' anti, fince I am 
obliged to go direcihy into mourning; alas! 
* how ſhalb I write it? for my couſm Marta 
„Wilhelmina, who was dearer to me by far than 
life. How F with you could mingle your tears 
| 
| 


% with mine, and docafort med aur difuþted My 
Brother will in the mean time act f6# 70, 1 
am ſure, however, I ſhall never recover it while 

I move in this ſublunary ſcene ob turmoił and 

« diſtraction. My brother longs to be introdue- 

| | „ ed 
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a ed to ye and des to call you fſter. Adicu, 
6 mir chere adheu; and believe n me in mien 
embrace ou, : 
« Your fond, alen afflicted friend, 
ISABELLA, CLARA, MAT1LDA. 


„P. 8. Will we dear Mryrtile fend her donting 
Matilda thoſe peart btaeelets which ſhe give 
« het at the unfpenkuble moment of their eruel 
« ſeparation ; as Matilda, in the then deplorable 
« ſtate of her mind, forgot they were a grand- 
« mother's. keep-ſake; Mathda will fend her 
« Myrdits- im its place another lock of hair, 
M s A dearer pledge of their ſacred frienaſhip. 
« Alas! por Voriek ! Adteu, femirr ami. 


I cannot help again repeating how happy I have 
been made by this opportunity of produeing this 


genuine teſtimony” to female friendMip, wich 


eertainly helps very greatly to invalidate the coun- 


ter evidetice-eonthinied im the following report of 


Hual'caſes which was read By Miranda to the 


Sempronĩa : 
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Sempronia Penſive, and Henrietta Heartſtrings, 
were a proverb in friendſhip for full four years, 
till Henrietta ſtood before Sempronia at a country 


Lucinda Treacle, and Anna Maria Myrtle, 
were inſeparable, till Maria heard that Lucinda 
had ſomewhere hinted that ſhe had heard it ſur- 
miſed that Maria's miniature was a little too flat- 
tons 5 


Dorinda Flounce, and Sophia Eſtifania Shep- 
herd, prayed every night, by agreement, that they 
might be ſnatched from this ſorry exiſtence at the 
ſame inſtant of time. Dorinda is ſince dead, and 
Sophia has married her huſband. 


So neceſſary. was 'F ole. Jrnay; * Lovifa 
Lovelace to each other's happineſs, that they re- 
ſolved to live under the ſame roof, to occupy the 
ſame bed, and to be buried under the ſame tomb- 
ſtone. This happy ſcheme of union. took place on 
an evening laſt ſummer. Next morning a.diſpute 
aroſe about which had the ſmalleſt foot, and they 
. 


4 Clarif 
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Clariſſa called her huſband a brute, for combat- 
ing her reſolution to take her dear Georgiana to 
live with her. The requeſt was at length com- 
plied with. Georgiana i is fince gone * with the 
brutal bulband of Curt. 


|  Sophoniſba 3 and Clarinda Fonville, 
reciprocally bound themſelves never to marry, that 


their ſacred intercourſe might meet with no in- 
terruption. Sophoniſba is now the mother-in-law | 


of Clarinda, and has cut off all her expectations 
from the fortune of her father, though Clarinda 


is herſelf a widow, with five young children. 
W : | 


Emeline was poor, and Penelope was rich : they 


were, however, the deareſt friends on earth, till 


Penelope's brother fell in love with Emeline's 
fitter. 407 "I 


Belinda was altogether indifferent about men: 
in the mean time there was ſomething ſo like gal- 


lantry in her friendſhip for Fidelia, ſuch ſqueezing 
of hands, and ſuch tender appellations, that, in 


ſome minds prone to ſuſpicion, there exiſted doubts _ 


about the ſex of Belinda. After a certain time, 


hows» 
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however, Belinda's paſſion aſſumed a ſoſter tone, 
and Fidelia's hands were free for ſome moments of 


the day for ſewing and other vulgar offices, Son 


after this change in Belinda's ſtyle of friendih ip, au 
unequivocal alteration was-obferved. in her ſhape, 
and Belinda and the footman were both miſſing one 
morning at breakfaſt. 


Charlotta Chriſtina. Clermont, and Corinne 
Venefla- Clarville, met firſt at Lady D-——ells. 
The moment Corinna entered the. room, an irre- 
fiſtible” ſomething was felt at the heart of Char- 
lotta : an inexplicable. ſympathy of minds united 
them the ſame evening in the bonds of friendſhip. 
Son after, a law-ſuit took place between the 
parents, about an aere of grouml; aud the friend- 


hip of Chatletta and. Corinna is; a fund: from 


which inexhauſtible topics of ſlander are ſupplied, 
to the en 1 of the families. 


| Contelia was at a convent. in Nn and An- 
. ber parents in Exeter. Letters of ſix 
ſheets long, and breathing the. pureſt flames of 
rapturous friend{bip,. paſſed every poſt between 
theta. Three mornings'of every werk were de- 
| | voted 
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voted to this enchanting intercourſe by the diſ- 
confolate divided friends. In every letter they: 
inveighed againſt a flinty | world; Har threw ſo 
many ſavage obſtacles in the way of the deareſt 
wiſhes of their hearts. Antonia would not open 
her lips to her guardian for three whole weeks, fur 
hinting that the letters of Cordelia were a line 
too long. The troubles ieh ſoon aſter aroſe in 
France awakentd ſuch a degree of alarm in the 
agoniſed boſom of the faithful Antonia, tut it was 


common for her to faint at the fight of a newſ- 


paper. On a celd Winter's evening, and all une x- 
pectedly, did Cordelia arrive at Exeter, and ruſty 
into the arms of the deliqhted Antuania. It haps 
pened that Antonia was dreſſed reaily fur a ball in 
e neighboumood; add ſo derauged were her ad- 
juſtments by this friendly aſſault; that being ſuf- 
fered to ſit for two dances withour à partner, ſhe 
could not help attributing cis di ſgrace to the ont- 
rageous warmth. of Cordeſta's embrane: Little 
more has been heard of their friendſhip ce that 
tata rencounter. 


Such e laid before the Board at 


we laſt 1 of che Female Socicty. A pro- 
| found 
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found ſilence enſued; and I could ſee that the eyes 
of all were turned towards me with much inquie- 
tude. I could willingly have heen abſent at this 
| moment and though the Society ſeemed to con. 
ſider what had paſſedas affording me ſome occaſion 
of triumph, I declare I was as much chagrined as 
any of them at the detail which I had heard. I fel 
myſelf ſo ſtrongly called upon by my own feelings, 
as well as by the particular fituation in which | 
ſtood, chat, riſing in my place, I made the folloy- 
ing remarks, digeſted into ſomething like a con- 
need ſpeech, as well as it could be done on ſo 
ſudden an oceafion. .I am ſorry, Madam, ad, 
dreſſing myſelf to Miranda, to ſee this grave aſ- 
ſembly ſo rebuked and diſoomfited by the ſtate- 
ment that has been laid before this honourable 
„ board. It is impoſſible that I, penetrated as 1 
« am; with the ſenſe of my obligations towards 
your charming ſex, can ſuffer ſuch a diſpiriting 
repreſentation to ſtand unanſwered on your 
8; tecords. . 1} eit wo * 1 Ja ein ien 


4 Firſt, let me call to your minds a circum- 
4. ſtance which forms a diſtinguiſhing. feature in 
ac the character of true friendſhip I mean the 
une ; * ſobriety 


A 


0 


« ſobriety and ſteadineſs of its march. There is 
« a ſeverity in the true ſentiment, which renders | 
« it ſparing in words; and. a conſciouſneſs of 
« ſincerity, which diſdains proteſtations. Like 
« a deep majeſtic current, it flows along in tacit 
« meanders; While the ſhallower ſtreams pour - 
« down with impetuous force, and make the vallies 
6 ring with their turbulent inſignificance. - The. 
« tenour of true friendſhip. being thus tranquil, 
« and ſedate, is frequently unhonoured and unno- 
« ticed amidſt the more clamorous pretenſions of 
« the baſtard ſentiment which aſſumes its name. It 
« is on this account the leſs wonderful, that the 
« perſon deputed by your Society, to collect theſe, 
documents, ſhould have paſſed over inſtances 
« which naturally retreat from obſervation, how- 

« ever frequent among your amiable i 
ako rt arr Aiehid 
« But, 20 "INE eee 
* audience, which ſuggeſts itſelf to my mind, as 
% affording a camplete juſtification of your ſex on 
the ſcore of their inferiority in the artiele of 
* friendſhip to our own? There is, in Love, an 
* excluſive ſpirit which wil hardly, ſuffer any 
vigorous 
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« vigotous ſentiment of another kind to bold a 
a peculiar bias towurds love; is for the mioſt pert 
4e indifferent to the calls of ſriendſhip tiix the calls 
te dle will its feet propenſities. As the ripens in 
« years, the tender prineiple expands; and for the 
« wart: of a determinate object (for there is à time 
« wheh"the beſom date hardly Iiſten to its own 
© whiſpers, and the heart trembles to eſpduſe its 
64 own emotions); ſpreads itfelf over the whole cha- 
« rater, penetrates every avenue of thought, and 
ane uten mene of ond 


- 


1 denne neareſt, in estas 
and expteffion, to love; of een of the 
« breaſt, the ſtreatm of this noble-paſſion; that dares 
« not proceed in its natural courſe, while the bar- 
& riers of youth and modeſty forbid it; finds here a 
«channel for its plenitade of feeling to diſcharge 
& itfelf ; and affords, by its eſcape, a relief to the 
labburing ſpirits. But this torrent of new ſen- 
ct ſations, raiſes an unnatural ſtorm in the placid 
current of frlendſhip, inflates its glaſſy ſurface 
6 « inta 
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into foam and fury, and conj ures IR {ene of 
« agitation and tumult in the place: of ferene.and 
« ſecure delights. All- the ſentiments and adop- 
Wl « tions; of a young. woman are apt to derive the 
s « ſame romantic complexion from this oblique 

| direction of the great principle of love; and to 

« the ſame kind of perverſigns and obſtructions 

« we may perhaps attribute that peculiar caſt of 
« character which belongs, in the opinion of moſt 
as men, to that deſcription. of mare 
* Old Maids. 


ts 
i Whatever analogy, on a general view, there 
d « may appear to ſubſiſt between friendſhip and 
« love, it is at leaſt pretty manifeſt, as far as re- 
« ſpeCts-the ladies, that, where, any extraordinary 
* « degree of either of theſe ſentiments is found, 
| there is, for the greater part, but a trifling pro- 
« portion of the other. I am inclined to think, 
2 « however, that, on a fair. analyhs of both, there 


4 « would be diſcovered much leſs analogy than is 
8 « ſuppoſed in their principles and procedure: but 
af * ſurely, ſuppoſe what we will, it is not more ex- 
" 


« traordinary; that a mind, adapted to;feel the ſu- 
ptemeſt pleaſures of love, ſuculd be but little 


„ con- 
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* converſant in the feelings of friendſhip, that 
« that, in any attainment where the faculties are 
« carried to the top of their bent, lower degree 
& of excellence in the ſame kind ſhould be paſſa 
& over and negleted ;—than that the high-mettle! 
< racer ſhould be unfit for the road; or that the 
<-calculator of an eclipſe * be deficient in 
<« common 6 X 


wo 


' «A little We ines the nature and operation 
cc of the paſſions, convinces us, that friendſhip and 
love require, each, of them, a peculiar built of 
< mind; ſtructures agreeing perhaps in the nature 
« of their materials, but differing altogether in their 
« ſtyle and manner: and, if the reader can bear an- 
c other ſimile on this ſubject, the one is the maſcu- 
« line ſtrength of the Tuſcancolumn; while the ele- 
< gant loftineſs and profuſe decoration of the Corin- 
& thianpillar beſt expreſſes the delicacy, richneſs, and 
cc elevation, which characteriſe the paſſion of love. 
« Apreeably to this order of things, if the male part 
« of the rational creation ſhould be allowed to ſup- 
cc ply the moſt numerous inſtances of genuine friend- 
« ſhip, it is in the female world that we are to 
« ſearch for the higheſt and pureſt examples of per- | 
« fect 


ſeductions of intereſt. It ſeems as if Nature had 
« ſeverally committed to the male and the female, 
« the maintenance of love and friendſhip in the 
« world, as their reſpective truſts. Which is the 
« more difficult taſk, I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine: the preſent prevalence of luxury, and predo- 
« minancy of intereſt, is equally hoſtile to both; but 
ation « it may ſurely with ſafety be aſſerted. that modern 
12nd WM ove has not loſt more of its original purity in the 


It of hands of the mmm 


der the care of the men. 


This addreſs to my little audience was received 
with conſiderable applauſe; and I was diſmiſſed 
with affurances of eternal friendſhip from every in- 
dividual preſent. As Toon as I found myſelf alone, 


tions, excited as well by the recollection of what 


neral decay of friendſhip among mankind: I felt 
too, that the caſe before me was more deſperate than 


precept nor example, like a common duty of mo- 
* rality. 
| % 
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« fect love, and of that firm and magnanimous con- | 
« ſtancy that defies the malevolence of fate, or the 


[ fell involuntarily upon a penſive train of reflec- 


had paſſed, as by a mournful oonviction of the ge- 


common; for friendſhip can be inforced neither by 
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rality. It is nat dependent an the wills and it were 


better not to feign,-where thare is not. the han io 


Feel: it is dependent only on our moſt generous 
feelings, and-ſofteſt:{ympathies: it. muſt be produc- 
ed, and not-engrafted; born, and not adopted; and, 
ere o can hope to uſtabliſn it in the mind, we muſt 
chere firſt create à ſecond nature, with a more fa- 
vourable growth of habits, and a een pro- 
Wn AE RIAA OI Von 


i} er 4 


14 


his a mean how dee late e 
mains to the preſent generation, had need be well 
huſbanded and protected: every one is eapable of 
lending it a negative ſupport, by conquering in 
bimſelf, and diſcountenancing in atbers, the pro- 
penſity to petty calumnies and detractions. No- 
thing at this time of day, When there is ſo. very 
great a ſcarcity of this quality amongſt us, and 
. when what little there is has ſo much to ſtruggle 


wich, would lie upon my conſcience as, a heavier 


reproach, than the remembrance of a dignified 
and diſintereſted union diſſolved hy my impeni- 


nent eee It is to ſcatter in 
the duſt the faireſt. of our temporary, re N ard, and 
n upon che pledge of ani er 


3 rity 
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to 
dug 
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rity, in which brotherly love; and the harmdny 
of our benevolent ſenſations, are perhaps to be 
the ſubſtance of our felicity. My readers will 
join me in the wiſh, that all ſuch agents of diſ- 
cord, like Milo, in the cloſing fiſſure of the part 
ed oak, may Een mo W their hands 
have away. ode <0: 


I cannot help adding to this paper, long as it is, 

a very pleaſing little tory, from the dialogue on 
friendſhip in Lucian. Toxaris, a Scythian, and 
Meneſippus, a Grecian, are contending for the 
ſuperiority of their two countries, on this excel 
lence of our nature. They each produce exam - 
ples furniſhed by their reſpective nations; and; 
among others related * the i Tus is the fol- 
owing, 


8 2 of Maſſſilia, was the ſon of 
* Charmoleus, When I was ambaſſador in Italy, 
he was pointed out to me in the ſtreets, and a 
* moſt beautiful young man he appeared to be; 
beſides Which, I was informed that his fortune 
and rank were ſupatiar ta moſt. There fat by 
im in @ chariet a weman, extremely ugly and 

Vol IV. P deforme 
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deformed: ſhe: had; but one eye, and her 
« right- fide ſeemed to be palſied and ſhrunk; in 
e ſhort, nothing could be more diſguſting than 
« her appearance altagether. On expreſſing the 
& utmoſt aſtoniſhment' to ſee a youth, ſo hand. 
e ſome! and - engaging, coupled with ſuch a piece 
4 of deformity, the whole affair was thus ex- 
00 plained to me. Zenothemis was the dear friend 
« of Menecrates, the father of this unlovely crea- 
“ ture. They were originally of equal rank and 
fortune; but it happened that, on a certain oc- 
& caſion, Menecrates was at once deprived of all 
« his riches, and ſtripped of his honours and dig- 
« nities, by the ſix hundred fenatorsy for giving 
« ſentence contrary 'to law. A deep dejection 
« ſeized the heart of the unhappy man, on being 
« thus reduced from affluence to abſolute: want, 
« to which was added a load of infamy and diſ- 
grace. But there was a cireumſtance in his for- 
« tunes, which gave him more pain than all be- 
& ſides, and that was the deformity of his daugli- 
« ter, the perſon you behald in that chariot, then 
about two:and' twenty, to Wm no man, that 
was net aà beggar, would have thouglit of unit- 
ing himſelf, even in the proſperity of the fa 


4 then, 
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« ther, much leſs at a time Wl there was” no- 
« thing in * other ſcale. : + oa 


As he * 0 n theſe misfor- 
« tunes to his friend · Be comforted,” ſaid Zeno- 
« themis, * you ſhall never feel the diſtreſſes of po- 
« yerty, and this daughter of yours ſhall marry 
« a man of family equal to her own.” " Saying 
« this he took Menecrates with him to his houſe” 
« and obliged him to accept of a part of his fortune. 
« He next” ordered'a very ſplendid entertainment 
© to be got ready, to which: Menecrates and fome 
« other friends were invited. As ſoon” as they 
« had ſupped, and poured a libation to the gods 
« Zenothernis took a goblet, charged to the brim 
« with delicious wine, and holding it in his hand, 
Receive, ſays he to Menecrates, © this cup of 
« friendſhip from a ſon-in-law, for this very day 


«do I mean to wed your daughter Cydimache !“ 


« © Zenothemis,” replied the father, this cannot 
«he; I can never bear to fee you, my virtuous 
friend, with your merits. and perſon, made ſo 
« miſerable by ſuch an unſuitable connection.“ 
& Zenothemis, without liſtening to the father, led 
forth the delighted maid into the bride-chamber, 

P 2 « and, 
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and, after a while, returned to Menecrates. 
< From that time he has lived with her, treats her 
*« with exemplary conſtancy, regard, and even ten- 
<.derneſs, and, as you fee, carries her with him 
„ wherever he goes. 80 far from being aſhamel 
< of the match, it is his glory, and he feels himſelf 
the happieſt of men in having had it thus in his 
power to do honour to the name of friendſhip, 
« Providence has rewarded his merit, in giving 
him a moſt beautiful boy, the fruit of this con- 
« nection. The other day he carried this little 
« child into the ſenate, with an olive-branch round 
« its head, and clad in mourning, to excite their 
< pity in behalf of its grand-father. The child 
< {ſmiled ſweetly upon thoſe around him, and 
© clapped its hands before the ſenators, who were 
< ſo wrought upon by the little orator, that they 
« pardoned Menecrates, and reſtored him, ſoon 
«4: after, to his fortune and his honours. 
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Je ſuppoſe que le lure gui fait mention de Car ne ſoit has un Hure firo- 
fane, crit de la main des hommes qui ſont menteurs, trouve far huſurd 

Adam les bibliothiques frarmi d autres mamuſcrits, qui contiennent des h 
faires vraies & ahocrynhes; gu au contraire il fait inſpire, ſaint, diving 
il horte en ſoi ces caracb res; qu'il ſe trouve deſtuia ſirꝭs de deux mille 

2s dans une ſociete nombreuſe qui WA fterinis gu on ait fait ftendant tous 
ce tems la moindre altdr ation, & qu'il © ft fait uns religion de la con- 
ferwer dans toute ſon integrite; qu'il y ait mime um engagement rehgieus 
& indiſpenſatle d' avoir de la foi hour tous les faits contenus dans ca uo- 
lume, on i off fprarlt de Cifar & de fa dictaturs; avourt- 1 800 
vu doutereiss alors 274 ait an un Cifar, 


1 


Let us ſuppoſe that the book which gives us an account of Cxfur 
were not a profane compoſition, the proda Alen of men who ae 
liars, found by chance among other manuſcripts in Ibraries, 
which contain true and doubeful hiſtories; but that, on the con- 
trary, it wem infpired, holy, divine; that it bore the marks of 
this; that it were found in the cuſtody of à numerous, body of - 
men, who had preſerved it for two thouſand years, during which 
time they would nor ſuffer it to undergo the ſmalleſt alteration; 
and that they had conſutered it 2» a part of their religion to pro- 
ſerve it in all its integrity, à part of their religion to believe the 
fits it contained, reſpecting Czfar and his dictatorſnip; confeſs, 
Lucilius, you would then doubt whether there ever lived in the 
world ſuch a man as CESAR. h 
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Ada 3 againſt revelation, and all 
objeCtions againſt the general ſcheme of Chriſti- 


FP 3 anity, 
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'dinary details of hiſtorical evidence? If there are 
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- -AQity, having been ſhewn in the foregoing Papers 


on this ſybjeQ,, to be built upon principles and 


ſuppoſitions, that combat with nature and experi- 


ence; the obſtacles to the belief of miracles hay- 
ing been removed, on the ground of human in- 
competency to judge of their neceſſity, their refer- 
ences” and their dependencies, or to preſcribe a 
courſe for God's providence to act in; the inter- 
poſition of a Mediator having been proved to be 
perfectly conſonant to the natural conſtitution of 
things, and the courſe of our temporal concerns ; 
and laſtly, the limited prevalence, and doubtful 
character of Chriſtianity, having been ſhewn tobe 


perfectly conſiſtent with the ways of providence, 
-entirely reconcileable to the ſtricteſt notions of 


Equity, and making altogether a conſtitutive part 


of the great plan of temptation, of trial, and of diſ- 


cipline ; all this being made perfectly clear and 
ſatisfactory, under what pretext can thoſe ſhelter 
the ir obduracy, their contumacy, and their ca- 


price, who refuſe to come to the examination of 


che poſitive evidence of Chriſtianity, with minds 


diſpoſed to beſtow upon it that candid and ſerious 


attention which they are ready to give to the or- 


no 
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no reaſonable preſumptions againſt the Goſpel 
hiſtory on the ſcore of tlie facts its records, ſure- 
ly, in point of teſtimony, it has a much greater 
right to be believed than common hiſtory, as be- 
ing ſuppotted by a greater number of credible 


vouchers, and thoſe -ocular witneſſes, than "my 
annals which the world a ffords us... 


Now, as to the facts, ent] undoubtedly | 
be unworthy of credit, on whatever authority 
they repoſed, if there were an inconſiſtency among 
them, or a general air of incredibility over them, 
but theſe two points may be cleared up beyond all 
queſtion, and fairly reſcued. out of the hands of 
Wen ae 61 | 

The circumſtance in which this incredibility 
and this inconſiſtency would moſt notoriouſly ma- 
nifeſt themſelves, are undoubtedly the two great 
and direct evidences of Chriſtianity, . Mi- 
RACLES and PROPHECY, 


Firſt, then, for the credibility. of MtRAacLEs.—- 
The preſumption againſt miracles, as miracles, 
has been already removed. Conſidered then as 

of hiſto- 
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hiſtorĩcal facts, there ariſe two great queſtions 
ooneerning them. Do they ſeem neceſſary to be 
reſorted to, in accounting for thoſe eventsʒ for the 
fake of which hiſtory tells us they were diſplay- 
ed? and have they authentic and genuine preten- 
fons to be believed, on the ſtrength of the teſti- 
monies by which they are handedYown to us? 


Ay a complete anfwer to the firſt:queſtih, it 
may be urged that, as common hiſtory; when 
called in queſtion in any inftance, may be oſten 
confirmed by contemporary or ſubſequent events 
more known and acknowledged; ſo the common 
ſeripture-hiſtory, and more eminently the miracu 
lous part of it, not only in particular inſtances, 
but in general, is confirmed by collateral and con- 
nected events. For the eltabliſhmient of the Jew- 
ith and Chriſtian religions, which were contem · 
poraty with or ſubſequent to the miracles related 
to have been wrought in atteſtation of them, are 
ſuch events as we ſhould expect fromduch mira 
cles wrought in their behalf. Theſe miracles are 
a ſatisfactory account of thoſe events, and choſe 
events are a ſatisfactory account af theſe mira- 
cles; and. no. other eee accounts can be 

| given; 
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given ; nor any account-at all, but what is f ima- 
ginary 8 and invented. 8 
As to the fecond queſtion, in regard to the va- 
lidity of the teſtimony they ſtand upon, let this 
conciſe tongs x attended to. 


* 


iſt. The facts, both miraculous and natural, in 
Scripture, are related in plain unadorned narra- 
_ tive; and both of them appear to ſtand on the 
" fans foot of hiſtorical evidence. 2 
2d. Some parts of Scripture, containing an de- 
count of miracles fully ſufficient to prove the 
truth of Chriſtianity, are quoted as genuine, 
from the” age in which they are ſaid to have 
been written, down: to the preſent. © 
za. The Epiſtles of St. Paul, from the nature of 
epiſtolary writing, and moreover from the cir- 
cumſtance of their being written, ſeveral of 
them, not to particular perſons, but to churches, 
carry with them an. evidenee of authenticity, - 
beyond common hiſtorical narratives. Alſo, the | 
firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians is quoted i in o 
particular manner by Clemens Romanus, in an 
epiſtle of his own to that church. In them the 
P 5. author 
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author declares that he received the goſpel in 
general, and the inſtitution of the communion 
in particular, not from the reſt of the Apoſtles, 
but from Chriſt himſelf ; ſo that the teſtimony 
of St. Paul is to be conſidered as detached from 
| the reſt of the Apoſtles. 


4th. Chriſtianity offered itſelf to the world on the 
baſis of miracles; a circumſtance that diſtin- 
— guiſhes i it from all other religions. For it does 
not appear that Mahometamiſm was received in 
the world, on the foat of ſuppoſed miracles, i. e. 
public ones ; for as Revelation itſelf is mira- 
f culous, it muſt neceſſarily imply ſome pretence 
to miracles, and it is a well-known fact that the 
| religion of Mahomet was propagated by other 
means. 
An. It is the operation of miracles, at y firſt riſe 
ofa religion, that gives.it a juſt and almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible claim to belief. For ſingle inſtances of 
this ſort are eaſy to be accounted for, after parties 
are formed, and have power in their hands; 
when the leaders of them are in veneration with 
| | the multitude, and political intereſts are blended 
with religious claims and religious diſtinRions. 


3. - 6th, 
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6th. Education, prejudice, and authority, were 
united againſt Chriſtianity in the firſt ages of it; 
ſo that the real converſion of ſuch numbers is a 
real preſumption that ſomewhat more than hu- 
man power was exerted in its propagation. 

"th. If it be objected to the argument from mar- 
tyrdom, that a multitude of enthuſiaſtical people, 
in different countries and ages, have laid down 
their lives, for the ſake of the moſt idle follies 
imaginable; we anſwer, let us diſtinguiſh be- 
tween opinions and facts. If a man lays down 
his life for an opinion, it is the ſtrongeſt proof 
of his believing it to be true; but if a man 
lays down his life for a fact which came under 
the obſervation of his ſenſes, this, his belief, or 
rather knowledge, is a proof of that fact. This 
was the caſe with ſome of the Apoſtles; and their 
contemporaries. Now it is a circumſtance of 
great weight, though not of equal wei ght, that 
the martyrs of the next age, having full oppor- 
tunity of informing themſelves whether they 

were true or not, gave W der or their de- 

lieving them to be true. © N 

| 3th. Nothing can deſtroy the evidence of teſti- 

mony in any caſe, but a proof or probability that 

P 6 perſons 
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perſons are not competent judges of che facts to 
which they give teſtimony, or that they are ac- 
tually under ſome indirect influence in giving it 
in a particular caſe, Until this be made out, the 
natural rules and principles of belief require that 
ſuch teſtimony be admitted. It can never be 
ſufficient, to overthrow direct hiſtorical evidence, 
to throw out indolently, that there are ſo many 
principles from which men are liable to be de- 
. ceived themſelves, and to be diſpoſed to deceive 
others, eſpecially in matters of religion, that one 
knows not what to believe. | 


Now prophecy is the ſecond fundamental article 
on the ſtrength of which Chriſtianity: reſts its 
claims to belief; and, in the long and maniſold 
tiſſue of prophecy, whatever inconſiſtency there 
was in the Chriſtian ſyſtem would * 
be * 


| Iſt. EOS A PO . | 
telligibleneſs of one part of a prophecy, does 
not in any degree invalidate the proof of fore- 
fight ariſing from the manifeſt completion of 
deen parts which eee For ſup- 
9 4 poſe 
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o WM p2© 2 writing partly in cypher and partly in 

þ plain words at length, and that, in the part un- 

+ derſtood, there appeared the mention of ſeveral 

e known facts; it would never come into our 

t thoughts to fuſpect that, if we underſtood the 

" whole, perhaps we might find that thoſe facts 

. were not in reality known by the writer. 

: 2d. For the ſame reaſon, though a man ſhould be 

6 incapable, for want of learning, or opportunity 

. of enquiry, even ſo much as to judge whether 

; particular prophecies have been throughout com- 
1 pletely fulfilled ; yet he may ſee in general, that 

they have been fulfilled to ſuch a degree as, upon 
. very good ground, to be convinced of foreſight 
more than human in ſuch prophecies. | 


| 3). A long ſertes of prophecy being applicable (o 
4 ſuch and ſuch events, is itſelf a proof that it was 
| intended for them, according to the rules by 
which we naturally judge and determine in 
common. caſes parallel to this. A man might 
de aſſured that he underſtood' what an author 
intended by a fable, or a parable related without 
any application or moral, merely upon ſeeing it 


to be caſily capable of ſuch application; and 
every reader takes it for granted that fuch- per- 
ons 
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ſons and ſuch events are intended in a fatytical 
piece of writing, merely from its being eaſily 
applicable to them, and might be in a great 
degree ſatisfied of it, though he were not enough 
informed in the affairs, or in the ſtory of ſuch © 
perſons, to underſtand half the ſatireQ 
4th. The ancient Jews applied the prophecies to a 
Meſſiah, before his coming, in much the fame 
manner as the Chriſtians do now. 
5th. The primitive Chriſtians n pro- 
phecies reſpecting the ſtate of the church, and of 
- the world in the latter ages, in the une 
"the event n to confirm and ae 6 


wy 


But beſide this direkt ani fi kundamenüu — 
afforded by miracles and prophecies, there is alſo 
a wide field of collateral and circumſtantial argu- 
ment for the truth of Chriſtianity. Now theſe 
circumſtantial proofs, though each is to be con- 
ſidered ſeparately, yet ought they afterwards to be 
combined, to produce their full effect; for the 
proper force of the evidence conſiſts in the reſults 
of theſe ſeveral arguments, contemplated through 


their relations to each wither, and en one 
view. 
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It 


al It is well worth obſervation: that the Scripture 
ly itſelf, regarded as a whole, holds out no inconſi- 
at derable evidence. For if we conſider the great 


length of time the whole relation takes up, near 
6000 years of which are paſſed; and how great a 
variety of matter it treats of: that the natural and 
moral ſyſtem, as well as the hiſtory, of the world, is 
contained in the firſt book, evidently written in 
a rude and unlearned age; and that the ſubſequent 
books exhibit the common and prophetic hiſtory, 
and the particular. diſpenſation of Chriſtianity 
when we conſider the very large ſcope for criticiſm, 
and the numberleſs opportunities of detection all 
this muſt afford, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe. that, if 
it were untrue, it would not, in an age of know - 
ledge and liberty, have been proved falſe. Its not 
having been proved falſe, therefore, is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumpti ve proof of its truth; and the ſtrength of 
this preſumptive proof will be in proportion to the 
probability that, if it were mh it cont be mo 
to be ſo. 


Now ſuppoſe a perſon entirely unacquairited with 
hiſtory, to ſtore up in his mind certain leading 
paſſages from Scripture, without being ſure but 

| p that 
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2 
biſtory, and be told to unite them all under one 
view: for inſtance, let him be told that the pro- 
feſñon and eſtabliſhment of natural religion in the 
world is greatly owing to this book, and the ſup- 
poſed revelation contained in it; that its chrono- 
logy and common hiſtory are entirely credible; that 
this ancient nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly 
treats, appear to have been in fact the people of 
God in à diſtinguiſhed ſenſe; that there was a 
rational expectation among them, raiſed upon pro- 
phecies, of a Meſſiah to appear at ſuch a time; and 
that accordingly one appeared at this time, claiming 
to be that Meffrah ; that he was rejected by that 
nation, and received by the Gentiles, not on the 
evidence of prophecy, but of miracles ; that the 


| religion he taught ſupported itſelf under the 


greateſt difficulties, gained ground, and at length 
became the religion of the world; that in the mean 
time the Jewiſh ſtate was entirely diſſolved, and 
the nation diſperſed over the face of the earth; that 
notwithſtanding this, they have remained a diſtinct 
numerous people to this day; which not only ap- 

pears to be the completion of ſeveral prophecies 
— 5 cone 


concerning them, but renders it eaſy to ſuppoſe 
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that the promiſes to them: as 2 nation may yet be 
fulfilled : let ſuch a perſon as we have ſuppoſed be 
told to compare theſe hiſtorical facts carefully with 
what he recollects of Scripture, and there is little 
doubt but that the joiat \ view of them would ſtrike, 


him in a manner which it is not eaſy for us to. 
conceive, who are ſo familiariſed to chem, without 
a very parcel and devout attention. 


This ny TN of the evidence for Gut 


anity,conſidered.as making up one argument, ſhoul 
mduce us anxiouſly to treaſure up any article t 


may have any, the leaſt, conliderable weight. Pra- 
beble proofs, by being added, not only increaſe the 


evidence, but multiply. it. The misfortune is, that 
the nature of this evidence gives no ſmall advan 
tige to thoſe who combat the truth of Chriſtianity, 
eſpecially in converſation : for it is eaſy, to ſhew in 
2 ſhort and lively manner, that ſuch and ſuch things 
are but of little weight; but to anſwer this mode of 
attack by bringing forward the whole united force 
of the argument into ane view, requires much time, 
patience: and attention: requires memory in the 
ſpeaker, and candour in the hearer; requires gravity 
| reſpeQ 


„3 


x reſpect and ſilence, and à multitude of requiſites 
which are rarely, Foun, _ or ſmall ſpcieties. 
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Tur utility of periodical papers has been ſo 
long acknowledged by the general ſenſe of man- 
kind, that it would be a very unneceſſary taſk to 
enter now upon their merits. That which we 
feel with the force of an axiom, is only weakened 
by defence or explanation: and, although I do not 
mean to flatter you, Reverend Sir, I muſt regard 
you as doing that for which ſome part of mankind 
ws | will 


ſo 


to 


d 


ll 
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will hereafter have reaſon. to thank you. I truſt 
you have added ſomething to the attractions of yir- 
tue, and ſomething to the treaſures of literature; and 
chat even thoſe who look for neither in what they 


read, will acknowledge their obligations to you for 


having aſſiſted them in the diſpoſal of time, an 
enemy whom i it is not eaſy to get rid of with im- 
punity. Where entertainment has been judi- 
cioully blended with inſtruCtion, no reader will go 
without his errand. , But I have to hope that you 
will not conſider this opinion, which ariſes from a 
peruſal of your own labours, as the price of admiſ- 
ttempt. . Having, like your- 
ſelf, the good of the public before my eyes, I may 4 
demand as a right, what might otherwiſe deſerve to 
be conſidered as a favour. es g 


ſion to the preſent 


The PRoJEcToR, in your Paper of October 19, 
ſhews an inclination to render the practice of curſ- 
ing and fwearing an object of revenue. Certain it 
is, that in a time of public diſtreſs no tax can be fo 
productive as that which is laid upon the effects of 
ill humour; and I have more than once thought, 


that, in the beſt of times, a per-centage upon grum- 


bling would be no cauſe f complaint. Some years 


ago, 
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ago, I drew up a plan of 2 ſimilar kind with that of 
Mr. ProjeQor's, and had the honour to ſubmit it 
to the approbation of his Majeſty's Miniſters, al- 
though, for ſome reaſon or other, I have not heard 
of it fince. The gratitude of great perfons is very 
ſeldom extended to men of a ſcheming turn. I da 
not, indeed, mean to blame Adminiſtration for the 
heglect of my plan: perhaps the moment they faw 
how exceedi ngly comprehenſive it was, including 
all deſcriptions of men, and conſequently ama- 
zingly productive, they might think it was too 
great an engine for ordinary occaſions, and ought 
to be reſerved for ſome trying time, to operate 
as a terror to hoſtile nations, by convincing them 
that our financial reſources were ſuch, as to con- 
vert the very diſtreſſes of war into the means 
of its. ſupport, But whatever may be their 
reaſons for keeping back an affair of this kind, 
they are not to be cenſured for any breach of con- 
fidence towards me. I therefore do not inſinuate, 
in the moſt diſtant or indirect manner, that Mr. 
Projector has availed himſelf of a ſight of my plan 
in the Treaſury- Office. I believe he would find 
that a very difficult matter, there being at leaſt one 
more reaſon than ordinary why they would not let 
him 
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him come at it, No, Sir: on the contrary, I be- 
hold in him, as in myſelf, an unceaſing anxiety for 
the public good; and this muſt of -cour:e preſent 
to his mind every poſſible ſcheme that can tend to 
diminiſh the burdens of the State, and render even 
our vices an object of national advantage. Nothing 
is more certain than that two perſons may hit upon 
the ſame plan, although the law of priority can 
aſſign the merit only to one. 


% 


But, Reverend Sir, the immediate object of this 
letter is toffer you ſome conſiderations on one 
branch of the ſyſtem of Equality, which has pre- 
vailed in this country for many years, and long be- 
tore the enigmatical revolution of a neighbouring 
nation took place mean an EQuALiTy iN 
OUR VICES AND FQLLIES. Theſe are purſued by 
all men equally, without the ſmalleſt regard paid 
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to rank, property, or genius. We ſee a peafant 5 
as drunk as a lord, a ſhopkeeper as mad as a poet, bl | 
and an attorney's clerk as great an infidel as an | ! 
hiſtorian, Now, Sir, to behold a drayman as great | Al 
3s a lord, merely by being as much out of his | Ml 
ſenſes, is a circumſtance which muſt greatly at- 1 
front the votaries of vice, and not greatly delight [| 
thoſe 1 
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thoſe of virtue. What, igdeed, Sit, do we mean 
by rank and fortune, if they eannot command à 
monopoly even of folly Where are thoſe envied 
diſtinctions which once ſeparated the Weſt from 
the Eaſt end of the town, which placed impaſſa- 
ble barriers between the man of quality and the 
citizen, if the latter can be as wie ked, as "_—_— 
and as ridiculous as the former 5 


| - 


There was a time, Sir, in my remembrance, 
and perhaps in yours, when wilkes of rank and 
fortune were as incommunicable as' titles, and as 
incapable of transfer as an entailed eſtate, and 
when a great man's vices and his acres were 
handed down alike unimpaired to his poſterity. 
It was in thoſe happy days, Sir, that certain vices 
never appeared in public, unleſs accompanied by 
eircumſtances of pomp and grandeur. A digni- 
fied luſtre ſhone around them, which dazzled the 
eyes of the profane vulgar, and deprived them of 
all hopes of imitation. To be in debt, then, was a 
mark of elegant diſtinction; to fight a due), was a 
ſingular proof of courage ; and to be intoxicated, 
was ſo much the privilege of noblemen of a cer- 
tain rank only, that for many centuries they had 
o 
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no rival in the proverb, except an imaginary ani- 
mal called, for what: reaſon I know not, David's 
Jow. t Alady then, if ſhe gave buſineſs to Doc- 
tors Commons, fell from a coronet, not from a 
counter; and, if ſhe loſt one title, was in no dan- 
ger of being 23 ** the: common herd for 
want of another. 

Buy what infatuation, by what ſeries of infa · 
tuations, has ſo great a revolution been accom- 
pliſhed ? Why are our minds ſo changed, that we 
now behold the fins of a tradeſman with the ſame 
ſatisfaction as thoſe of a man of rank, and that 
we give a common ſhopkeeper credit for his 
vices, while we refuſe it to his bills? How much 
is Vice degraded, and folly debaſed, by thus mix- 
ing with the lower orders of ſociety! Did people 
of faſhion, indeed, leave off a vice, as they do] a 
cap or a botinet, the moment ĩt has reached Fleet- 
ſtreet, ſomething might be ſaid, ſome hopes enter- 
tained. But, alas! the ſquares and circuſes are 
no longer the only ſcenes of dignified diſſipation 
and right hondurable licentiouſneſs. In every 
court and alley we hear ef mei who will pro- 
miſe, wth the moſt earneſt purpoſe of deceiving”: 
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have e to Ach and intrigue for ob- 
jects of no greater value than a proſtitute ur a po- 
ney | To ſuch a pitch are matters brought, that 
awe hear of card-purſes being produced in Shore, 
vitch, of ſtrong ſuſpicions of female weakneſs in 
the Borough, and of affignations. in Gravel-lane/ 
It was but the other day I overheard a young fel- 
low boaſting that he had an affair of gallantry at 
Wapping; and I am confidently. aſſured that 2 
lady who has long fold fruit in *Change-alley, is 
determined on a Ra maintenance. id veor 


Ni Downs 2 auen cum abe Fi one 


If ks can 9 to the mortification which x we 
mult feel in contemplating this new, order af 
chings, it is, that mankind in genera] ſeem :o be 
inſenſible to the conſequences of it; that they have 
loſt all eſtimate of the true value of iniquity z and 
that they have forgotten with what care it ought 
to be preſerved from the contamination of vulgar 
hands, and with what reputable ſplendor it appears 
when confined te men of rank and fortune, 
W give a conſequence io what they 
practiſe, 
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practiſe, and they only ought to be permitted to 

practiſe the greater vices. They only ouglit to 
poſſeſs the principal; and the lower orders ought, 
to be content with ſmall dividends of ſin, as they 
often are obliged to be with ſmall parts of their 
bills. . e nie an e Ba yii r. 


_ 


If a man of independent fortune maintains the 
laſt lie he told by telling another, or juſtifies, the 
laſt injury he inflicted by doubling it — by, for 
inſtance, adding murder to ſeduction, or contempt 

, to oppreſſion, we do not wonder; becauſe in ſuch 
caſes, he reſorts to the only means in his power 
for the vindication of his character. But, when a 
grocer talks of his honour, and offers to draw a 
trigger inſtead of a check; and, for the payment 
of his debts truſts more to bullets than to bank 
bills, what ſenſe of ridicule is ſtrong enough to 
expreſs the abſurdity and impertinence of ſuch an 
affectation of ſuperior privileges? If ſuch a fel- 
low wiſhes to vindicate his honour, is there not 
Ins counting-houſe, his banker's book ? Has he. 
not Guildhall and the courts of law? Muſt he 
talk of Montague-houſe, Hyde-Park, and Ken- 
ſington Gravel-pits, | . 

Vor. IV. 2 I with 
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I who was an naworthar pupil of the Old School, 
„mild philoſophy.” I cannot ſee honour placed 
in the room of money by a ſober citizen. have 
not lived long enough to prefer big words, and 
piſtol-ſhot, to a fair ſtatement of accounts, and a 
when, at the fir ſt meeting of creditors, it will be 
neceſfiry to ſearch the bankrupt for fire arms. It 
has fared ill with the city, Mr. Olivebranch, ſince 
tradeſmen began to fupport their trade by a leſfon 
from Brookes's, and to buttrefs their honour by a 
challenge. It is a very forry employment for a man 
of buſineſs to be ſhooting at a mark, when he 
ſhoultl be driving a bargaitt; and it is a bad fign, 
when cards are the only traffic in which he ſeems 
inclined to deal fairly. Will thefe novelties pleaſe 
the public, ſatisfy all demands, and procure a more 
ſpeedy iffue of the certificate? Will they not 
rather enrich the Newgate Calendar at the ex- 
pence of the Gazette, and render a commiſſion of 
bankruptcy an indictment for felony * 


Nut 
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Bat fuch; Ser; mall be the confeyuence of com- 
founding alf dftinftions and ranks m fin and ini. 
quity. Why was it that theſe diſtinctions were 
kept up for fo many centuries, unleſs that the very 
gatute of vice renders it an article of too great ex- 
pence for the common people? They cannot 
make x property of it, carry it to market, and fix 
a price uport it, Even the ten commandments, 
few and firmple as they are, cannot be broken at 
a ſmall ewpence; whereas F do not believe that 
the ſtricteſt obſervance of them will ever coſt a 
man one farthing. Propoſals have been made for 
the repeal of them, Becauſe the expence attending 
the breaking of them has been conſidered as a tax. 
But, befiles tar tire preſent is not the proper time 
to talk of repealing taxes I queſtion whether the 
legiſlature Have the power to repeal any laws that 
are not of their own. making; and J ſtill more 
doubt whether a proper ſubſtitute could be found. 
Theſe hints T throw out only by the by, Mr. 
Olivebranch : I have no inclination to involve 
your Paper in diſcuſions on conſtitutional points, 
eſpecially-as the only nation in which the above 
laws haye been formally repealed, does not exhi- 
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bit to us any very good and beneficial effects that 
have ariſen, or are likely to ariſe, a 


'To return me Tha s is one More Kats of this 
confuſion of all diſtinctions, which I muſt mention, 
as affording no contemptible argument againſt it; 
this is, Sir, that it has alſo introduced a confuſion and 


EQUALIZATION of DISEASEs. Formerly the gout, 


dropſy, ſpleen, &c. were confined entirely to per- 
ſons of rank and fortune, becauſe they only could 


afford the means by which ſuch diſorders are in- 


duced. A man of rank then was eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the vulgar by his tottering gait, or his 
pale and meagre countenance ; his lady by her 
graceful palpitations, and ſentimental ſpaſms: the 
children ſpoke the antiquity of their family, and 
the purity of their blood, by a faſhionable ſoftneſs 
of the bones, a delicate deficiency of appetite, and 
ſomething noble in the rapid approaches of a con- 


ſumption: but, alas! if we now look at the mean- 
er claſſes of ſociety, how ſtrangely are things alter- 


ed: An eminent city phyſician aſſures me that 
theſe diſorders are as common eaſt of Temple- 


bar, as they were formerly miraculous, He is 


Trequently obliged to be content with a half-gui- 
4 i ; on” Nev 
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ar 
nea fee for the gout, and is even induced to pre- 
ſcribe gratis in nervous diſorders. The ſpleen is 
epidemic - in.. Thames-ſtreet ; and ſpaſms have 
reached the extremity of Whitechapel. Porters 
complain of the weakneſs of their nerves,” and 
cChairmen are not ſeldom afflicted with lowneſs of 
ſpirits. Not a fnug party at tea but ſome. lady 
feels ſomehow ſhe don't know how; qualms inter- 
rupt the buſineſs of the forenoon, and the ſtomach, 
the offending party, is chaſtiſed by ratifie. 


That men of magiſterial dignity ſhould com- 
plain, of the gout and dropſy, is not remarkable, 
becauſe the city chamber ſupplies the means, and 
the rotundity of an alderman may be ſtill an object 
of envy to a lord; but that their wives ſhould be. 
ft ſubjects for tremblings, palpitations, and the 
moſt delicate and genteel nervous ſymptoms, is not. 
eaſily to be accounted for, unleſs from the cauſes I 
have already aſſigned. True it is, however, that 
the city has become of late years a very unhealthy 
place, and at cer tain ſeaſons of the year great 
numbers of the inhabitants may be ſeen on. 
the Kent road like emigrants ſeeking a place of 
ſafety. . 

23 I have 


Sy 
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1 have mentioned the nerves. This I take to 
be a motegn invention, like Cafimo, and other 
taſhionable games, which ſoon extend to the lower 
chaſſes of people. Our forefathers either had no 
nerves, or they lay dormant in the body, without 
being applied to any valuable purpoſe. Atpreſent 
the uſes of nerves are anany. They afford an ex- 
cuſe for leaving a company ſuddenly, or for ac- 
quiring the honourable diſtinction of a neat fairt- 
ing fit. They are eminently uſeful in ſupporting 
the reputation of a tragic actreſs, or in giving an 
air of amiable difidence to a young orator. In 
novels, they heighten the cataſtrophe; and in 
pleadings, they ſupply the place of argument. 
Were theſe, and other effects which I might men- 


tion, confined to. perſons of faſhion who firſt in- 


vented neryous diſorders, the faculty only would 
have had reaſon to complain. 


Having now, Mr. Olivebranch, explained what 
occurs to me on this ſubjeft, I ought to propoſe a 


remedy for this univerſal anarchy of vices and fol- 


lies; but I am diffident of its ſucceſs, and ſhall 


- confine myſelf to a brief outline. T would humbly 


e that none but perſons of a certain rank and 
pro- 
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proporty ſhall,. in all time coming, be allow¾ed to 
practiſe the greater vices. The firſt difficulty in 
this ſcheme is, to afcertaiu the guantzm of this pro- 
perty, which is to ſerve. as a qualification, It is 
not eaſy, Sir, to bring order out of confuſion. 
Many perſons will think themſelves inſulted by 
d:ing excluded, whatever qualification we fix 
upon; and ſome citizens, I am very ſenſible, might 
think their credit endangered; for, in popular. opi- 
nions, appearances have great weight. De appa- 
rentibus et exiſtentilus eadem eft ratis. 


\ n, 
On the other hand, forty, thirty, or even twenty 
thouſand pounds of yearly income are ſums too 
large; and ſuch a regulation would coop up ini- 
K quity in a very narrow compaſs; at the ſame time 
| we know that three or four thouſands per annum is 


* 


a ſum rarely ſufficient for the career of a lottery- 
office-keeper. What middle ſum, therefore, may 
be proper, I leave to be determined by ſome ſpi- 
rited legiſlator who may think it worth his while 
to adopt my plan, and who perhaps may be better 
able to talk on this part of it. Let me repeat, that 
juſtice requires that only men of property ought 
24 to 
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to be permitted to act fooliſhly and vicioully, be- 
cauſe a great part of mankind have agreed, not to 
be offended with the vices of their ſuperiors, but, 
on the contrary, to flatter and to feed them i in wy 
pollible we | 


Wit and genius are fo much admired in men of 
fortune, that a very ſcanty portion of either is found 
to go a prodigious way in raifing the character. 
Although no enthufiaſtic admirer of fortune my- 
ſelf, I muſt confeſs that a good thing has great 
—_— from the mouth of a man worth five thou- 
tertained with the bons mots of one thouſand, but 
Toſt all opinion of them when J was told that this 
Was only an annuity. What can a man fave out 
of an annuity, to make him witty after his death? 
From a parity of reaſoning it is, that we call a 
drunken ſhopkeeper an idle blackguard, white a 
baronet is a d—--d fine fellmo when his ſenſes are 
gone ; that we reprobate thoſe who play deep 
with dirty cards, but entertain a reſpect for thoſe 
who never play twice with the ſame pack; and 
that we e conſign a ny tradeſman to goal for a 
25 ä 7 | debt, 
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- debt, but value the man of rank from the number 


of his 2 


One Wan more I have to trouble you with. 
Should my plan be adopted, it might be worthy of 
conſideration whether, in order to ſeparate plebeian 
from patrician fins, we ſhould not alter the form of 
our oaths and obligatory ceremonies. T ſhall in- 
ſtance only one—the ceremony of marriage. It 
appears to be very ridiculous to expect that a man 
who marries for money will be as ſtrictly bound 
by this ceremony, as he who marries for love. . A 
new form is certainly wanting for perſons of diſ- 
tinction. The words, till death do us part, if they 
have any meaning at all, imply that one, at leaſt, 
of che parties intends to depart this life in four or 
five weeks. As to the whole train of promiſes, to 
have and to hold, love and cheriſh, &c. they remind 


me of the oath of allegiance, by which a man 
ſwears not to bring in the old Pretender, the 


young Pretender, or any of his family, and are 
pretty nearly as obſolete. 


o conclude : : if perſons of rank and diſtinc- 
tion feel their honour in any degree- touched by 
| 25 chis 
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this treſpaſs of the vulgar upon their property of 
vices and follies, and if they can no more preſerve 


an excluſive right to a folly than they can to the 
pattern of a dreſs, my adviee is, to reſolve at once 
to renounce and abjure all ſuch practices as tend 
to level the moſt dignified with the meaneſt of 
mankind. They will then regain chat reſpect 
which rank, and property, and wealth, can, at all 
times command, by being employed to | counte- 
nance virtue, to baniſii oppreſhon, and to protect 
merit; 2ndthoſe of the lower claſſes will ſoon learn 
by experience, if precept ſhould be neglected, that 
nothing is ſo contemptible as a rivalſhip i in wick- 
edneſs, and. nothing ſo meritorious as to. add by 
individual example to that aggregate of virtue and 
induſtry, which alone can preſerve thoſe bleſſings 
of which neighbouring nations are unhappily de- 
prived. 


Iam, Rey e Sir, 
Tour moſt obedient Servants. 
C=: 
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$i quis feriorunt manibus locus ; fi, ut ſaftientibus ſilacet, non cum-corfiore 
extinguuntur magna anime, filacide quieſcas ; noſque domum twam 
ab infirm deſiderio et mullebritus liment!s ad contin plationtm vir- 


tutum n. neque lug eri N. fas . 
TAcirvs. 


if there be any receptacle 5 if as wiſe 
men aſſure us, the living powers be not 57521 5 with the 
body, repoſe in peace; and recal thy wee ping houſe from a lan- 
guid effemimate- ſorrow, to the contemplation of thy vrtues, Whieh 
are no ſubject of mourning, or of lamentation. | 


READERS,- 


I HAVE ſaid, in ſome former Paper, that L 
conſidered you and myſelf as making one family 
I call you, cherefore, now, to ſhare with me my 
feelings on an event which has ſnatched from out 
eyes, an object of love and veneration, as well as 
an example of piety and virtoe; one who has 
taught us how to make old- age a ſeaſon of cheer- 
fulneſs, and to preſerve: the fruit upon the tree, 
even aſter the winter has fallen upon the leaves 
and the branches. My mother breathed her laſt 
tix evenings ago, in the ſame great chair whence 

be 6 ſo 
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ſo many of theſe Papers have iſſued, and ſtarting 
from which, my thoughts have ſo often wander- 
ed over the whole of this buſy ſcene in which we 


live, in ſearch of entertainment for t my country- 
el. 


— — <= — 
— . Nw ed ole oe — 
7 1 


If the few ſtrokes, by which I have endeavour- 
ed to paint this excellent old woman, have ſuc- 
ceeded in rendering her amiable in your eyes; 
if they have inſpired your boſoms with any thing 

like filial regard—you will read with a tender 
complacency, that her exit was marked with 
neither ſtruggle nor eonvulſion: that ſhe ſunk 
away in gradual forgetfulneſs; ; and that death 
borrowed the ſhape of eds. to win her to his 
vupele. + Wn ; 

| About an hour before her departure, we were 
ſitting together in our little parlour, tranquilly 
engaged in that converſation, of which ſhe was 
always particularly fond mean, the detail of 
our anceſtry for centuries back, all their differ- 
ent branches ariſing from their marriages and in- 
termarriages, their own merits, and thoſe of 
their. kindred ; their purſwts, their attainments, 
and 


— 
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and all thoſe tranſient objects which juſt ſerved, 
while they laſted, to keep up an intereſt in liſe, 
but which are gone for ever, to be no more heard 
of. In thus retracing the fortunes of our houſe, 
it was always a pleaſure to us, to obſerve, chat 
our peaceful blood had run for ſo many ages 
mrough a line of honeſt yeomanry, untainted by 
ſpurious grandeur—unſhed in ſplendid quarrels— 
unbaſtardiſed by kings and noblen -an unpam- 
pered by ſervile compliances. 


As . was doellag with undiſſembled 
pride on theſe honeſt boaſts, her eyes began to 
grow moiſt, and her whole frame ſeemed to trem- 
ble with a ſecret delight; then laying her hand on 
mine, as if to draw from me a more than uſual 
attention, © Sim,” ſhe cried, my dear boy, take 
« courage; thou art no ways behind thy fore- 
« fathers in the jnſtneſs of thy views, and the ſere- 
« nity of thy temper ; but, alas! ſomething ſure, 
« of that cordial love for thy houſe, by which thy 


d anceſtors have been diſtinguiſhed, has been 


« wanting in thee, or thou wouldſt have looked 
« thee out, ere -w_ ſome virtuous kind-hearted 


- young 
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L young woman, to have ſaved the extinction of 
« the. OLtvezrancnss.” | 


My heart ſmote me as ſhe ſpoke; and I could 
not help interrupting her wich afſurances,. that if 
Providence permitted me to live a twelvemontir 
longer, this regret ſhould be removed from her 
mind, and that, at the next meeting of our ſociety, 
I would entreat Mr. Shapely, our maſter of the 
ceremonies, to aſſiſt me in the diſcovery of a per- 
ſon proper to raiſe up poſterity to the houſe of 
Olivebraneh. In the whole courſe of my life I 
have never ſeen this excellent perſon ſo affected 
as the was by theſe words. Starting with a ſudden 
effort from her chair, and without ſtaying to re- 
move her ſpectacles from her eyes, the flung her 
arms round. my neck, in an ecftacy of affection 
and joy. But by what a ſad reverſe was all this 
to be ſucceeded | As ſoon as ſhe wirhdrew 1 
ſhe fell back, with little appearance of life, into 
the arm-chair behind her. 


As I ſtood: over ber with the tears running faſt 

: down my cheeks, ſhe gently opened her eyes, as if 
awaking from a ſlumber, and taking from them 

| the 
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the ſpectacles which was the laſt effort ſhe could 
make, ſhe put chem into my hands, ſaying, © Sim, 
J have no more occaſion for cheſe; I am going 
« where I ſhall ſee clearly without them, and ſuch 
objects too, my dear, as the ſtrongeſt mortal 
eyes would be unequal to behold.— I am going 
«4 to live among all my anceſtors; and I will aſ- 
„ ſyredly tell them, and let it rejoice thy heart 
„to hear it, how brave a boy thou haſt been 
« to thy mother ; more eſpecially in this thy laſt 
« promiſe, which I ſtill bind thee to perform. Why 
« ſhould thow weep, Simon! I am neither 
« troubled in ſpirit, nor uneaſy in body; and al- 
« though I am going rather at an earlier age 
than my forefathers, yet conſider how few ſons 
„have their mothers with. them at this time of 
day, my Simon! How few, too, are the 
«4 mothers whoſe deaths are ſo happy as mine 
Hoy few have ſons like thee to cloſe their eyes 
« and hear their dying words } I will not trouble 
K thee to open the prayer-book; for what avail 
« the feeble oriſons of a gaſping ſinner, if her life 
has not been ſuch as to plead for her at tha 
© throne of merey ? My life has paſſed obſcure- 
« ly and my deeds have been but of ſmall account: 

yet, 
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* yet, with my little talent, and ſlender opportu- 

« nities, I have endeavoured to live Md 
* 1 and ae 101 


e Simon, my voice * to fail me, but not 
« too ſoon, for I have little more to ſay; yet one 
« thing at this moment comes into my mind: might 
& not you ſignify, through that Paper. of -yours, 
« that you want a notable and youngiſh woman to 

your wife? Doubtleſs, they cannot chooſe, but 
« offer themſelves, in crowds, to one ſo pious and 
« diſcreet. In the top drawer of my great bureau, 
te thou wilt find that tobacco-ſtopper of thy great- 
« prandfather's, which thou thoughteſt to haye been 
long ago loſt to thee and thy family. It ſeemed 
c good to me, Simon, to conceal it there, till the 
« day of my death, that, when I ſhould be removed 
« out of thy fight, ſtill thou mighteſt have ſome- 
« thing by thee, to put thee ſtrongly in mind of thy 
« anceſtors; and I thought it might: the more im- 
« preſs thee, if the recovery of it ſhould bear the 
« date of thy ' mother's} diſſolution, There are 
&« human beings that are worſe companions” for 
« thee than thy great-grandfather's tobacco- ſtop- 
hy per. My Bible and my Prayer Book, Lady's 
Et | « Calling, 
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« Calling, Sherlock's Sermons, and the Life of 
« Sir Philip Sidney, together with my ſhagreen 
« ſpectacles, and all my clothes of all ages and 
« faſhions, I defire may be given to our old ſer- 
« yant Judith, and I need not add, that 1 wiſh her 
« to be made as comfortable as her age and in- 
« firmity will permit. Let Madam Miranda have 
« twenty pounds annually, to diftribute in ſuch 
« prizes as to her may ſeem beſt, to the diſcreeteſt 
« and moſt induſtrious” 217 8 women bk the 
cc Po " ' 

Here the voice of this excellent woman began 
very much to faulter, and it was with difficulty 
that J collected this laſt ſentence. She remained, 
after this, for near half- an hour, in a moſt equi- 
vocal ſtate between life and death; all which time 
hung over her in awful ſuſpenſe, with my fingers 
preſſed upon her wriſt, to feel the yet tremulous 
quivering of her pulſe, as if wiſhing to arteſt the 
departing ſymptoms of a life ſo dear. At length 
ſhe opened her eyes, and fixing them upon me with 
ineffable complacency, breathed out her ſoul in a 
lengthened figh, but without difficulty or contor- 
tion. Tf my female readers defire a death like this, 


ſo 


—— 
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lo dignified, © ſereue, and o decorous, les den 


ſtrive to imitate the gracefulneſs, the e 
9 OI maj governed her lite. 


| 1 is with 2 eppbling. doubt that my. angie. 

tion follows i into thoſe new worlds, to which they 
are conſigned, the ſpirits of departed mortals; fo 
little have any of us to plead on the ſcore of merit: 
yet in purſuing, to its allotted place, the immortal 
ſpirit of this good woman, my hopes are winged 
with confidence ; and I feel not only a comfort, 
but a delight, in fancying thoſe ſpiritual exalted 
pleaſures which ſhe may now be enjoying; her 
 precedency among immortal beings ; her inter- 
views with the wiſe and good of her own race; 
and her high colloquies with ſuch ſainted women, 
as, for their charities and virtues on earth, are 
A among the angels i in heaven. 


If the dl of thoſe who are gone from us can 
with pleaſure contemplate the honours paidto their 
memories by us children of clay, without doubt, 
the ſweet unpurchaſed ſorrow which was poured 
ft night upon her grave, muſt have delighted the 
ſpirit of my mother. An unſuborned retinue 4 5 
ſun 


- #8 
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ſunple mourners, compoſed of all the women of 
the pariſh, both young and old, with no white 
handkerchiefs to hide the want of ſorrow, or other 
ſymbols to diſplay i its pomp, but with an open un- 
equivocal grief in their countenances, with eyes 
bent towards the ground, ard dropping tears 
like he rain, followed to the 2 the 
body of their kind beneſaGroſs. 1-1 i | 


a a 
twenty young women, dreſſed in perſect white, 
walked up in order to che grave, with bougha of 
laurels and other evergreens in their hands, and 
having ranged themſelves in a ring around it, 
ſung; aſter, their ruſtic faſhion, an oecaſional 
hymn, which, if ſincerity can aid the efficacy of 
prayer, if the feelings of the heart can give efiect 
—— we dey ts been heard in 


Why a ſhould I endeavour to entertain you with 
a hiſtory of my own feelings, in conſequence of ſo 
great a loſs ? ' (Grief is never loquacious; and 
beſides, ſay what I wall, I can never call vp any 
rü in an unfceling mind, while the gentle 
1 
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and ' generous ſpirit will, I am WW more 


worked upon by the ſimple fact, chan kh all a 
rhetoric of ed ſorrow. e 


4 


And now, Readers, having buried my poor 
mother, I ſhall take leave to bury myſelf - by bury- 
ing myſelf, I muſt be underſtood to ſpeak of my 
literary exiſtence, and the notoriety into which it 
has brought me. Having diſcharged - my boſom 
of a great part of thoſe meditations for the public 
good, with which it has Tong been teeming, and 
my: conſcience of what it has lorig felt as a ſacred 
debt to my fellow creatures, it is with increaſes 
delight, that F recur to my beloved obſcurity, and 
retreat within thoſe bounds ſo ſalutary and ſo con- 
ſonant to my years, which, while they narrow my 

connexion with the world, extend my acquaint- 
ance with myſelf, and give my thoughts leiſuro 
for a ſublimer exerciſe than that of n the 
n or cenſuring the follies of mankind,” _ 


In the mean mes 1 have dich to 1 abs 
myſelf with, in the conduct of theſe: Papers. They 
were written, and certainly it was no undignified 

4 ambition, 
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4 ambition, to oppoſe ſomething like. à barrier to 

to that uſurping march of nonſenſe, which, under 

the pretext of gratifying the undiſtinguiſhing ar- 
dour for. political intelligence, by which the pub- 
lie mind is, at this juncture, inflamed, and taking 

advantage of the blind adoptions of prejudice 
- paſſion, and party zeal, has gained over to its 
ſtandard, an enormous crowd of deſerters from the 
cauſe of ma and truth... | 


What "0 ho or what will yet be, the ſucceſs 
of theſe endeavours, cannot at preſent be deter- 
mined. A ſingle enterpriſer in ſo great an under, 
taking, can be expected to perform but little in a 
view to immediate ſervice ; ultimately, however, I 
may hope to be the author of ſome benefit to the 
community, by drawing others after me in this en- 
deavour to ſubſtitute the forſaken topics of morality, 
literature, and taſte, in the room of ſhallow politics 
and newſpaper philoſophy. Well knowing, how-. 
ever, that this is not an age for truth and virtue to 
reſt upon their own recommendations, I have 
called in the aſſiſtance of fancy and invention, as 
far as I could command them, to give life, colour- 
ing, and effect to my reaſoning ; to betray men, 

under 
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manly thoughts; to play off a kind of honeſt fur. 
priſe upon the unſuſpieious yotaries of pleaſure, 
and to lead chem, unawares, to their better inte. 
reſts, unconſcious of the path they are prefing 
PITT ns. 1 


I cannot fay, — of my pre- 
deceſſors has done, that I diſmiſs my work with 
frigid indifference. The fame reaſons which urged 


me to the undertaking, ſtiſl render me anxious for 


its ſucceſs. T1 diſmiſs it, however, with little ſoß- 


citude about the exvils of criticiſm, having Toft in 
a great meaſure my awe of its controul, in the 
funiliarity inte which the courſe of my work has 
broovght me, with the littlenefs and obliquity fo 
frequently at the bottony of its deciſions, I di- 
miſs: it, in debt to few for their patronage, and to 
still fewer for their kterary aſſiſtance. To that 


few however, whoſe ſervices of zeal'or communi- 


cation have promoted and lightened my labour, 
my obligations are my boaſts. Suck patronage as 
I have found, reffects real luſtre on the work ; and 
fuely contributions as J have received, have ren- 
dered that york infinitely more worthy of that 


patronage 


r 
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patronage. On the whole then J am not widely, 


but deeply indebted ; and, if the value were no 
greater than the bulk of my contributions, I might 
reaſonably on ET AY I. 


Conftdering the advanced period of my life, 
ſome credit ſhould ſeem to be my due, for admit- 
ting, without jealouſy, fo young a man, as the 
gentleman'F am going to name, to mix his per- 
formances with mine. Age is feldom gratifred' 
with beholding the blaze of junior talents; but 
ſince, whether I afford them or not the preſent 

opportunity of difplay, they are on the point of 
aſſerting for themſelves, their title to the public 
admiration, it would have been to no purpoſe of 
policy, to have robbed my Izbours of ſo great a 
ſupport. 


To the Rev. James Beresford, Fellow of Mer» 
ton College, in Oxford, better known perhaps as 
The Tranſlator of Virgil J owe the Tour of denti- 
ment, the Imitations of modern Hiſtory- writing, 
Novel-writing, and Biography; the verſes and the 
mock criticifin thereon in the 89th Number ; and 
the Parody of Milton's Allegro. A Lady whoſe 

3 modeſt 


* 
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modeſt fame, while it ſhrinks from the popular 
breath, is great, among a'wiſe and virtuous few, is 
the authoreſs of ſeveral little exquiſite. pieces of 
poetry contained i in theſe Papers. The papers on 
Illicit Hopes, and on the Equalization of Follies 
and Diſcaſes, are preſents from Mr. Chalmers, 
of Throgmorton- ſtreet. A few. other papers; 
and parts of papers, ſuch as the two Num- 
bers upon Signs, the Letter from Oxford, &c. 
together with ſome of the, verſes which have 
appeared in my work, are contributions, the au- 
thors of which I ſhould have been proud to have 
named, had they thought proper, to put it in my 
power. _ My public thanks, however, are thus 
returned to them for their kind aſſiſtance; and 
ſhould another edition of this little work ever make 
its appearance, they may ſtill call upon me for that 
more ſpecific acknowledgment which is ſo richly their 
$674 . | „ 


It is hard, very hard, to ſay the laſt word to 
thoſe with whom we have long maintained an af- 
fectionate intercourſe; and an old man muſt be ex- 
pected to be particularly e at theſe. fare - 


well 
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well moments. I feel that I gould talk on, much 
myſelf, if were not reſtrained by a ſenſe of deco- 
rum; eſpecially fince, as I have ſaid before, 1 have 
brought my mind almoſt to conſider my readers 
and myſelf as conſtituting one extenſive family: 
one fancies too, that, in one's laſt words, there 
lies a myſterious kind of potency, that gives them 
an oracular effect on the hearers. Thus, at one's 
_ expiring moments, amidſt the many though& 
which preſs with equal intereſt on the mind 
amidſt the crouding ſentiments and ſuggeſtiong of 
the heart, which contend for this diſtinction 
the tongue heſitates on which to beftow it; and the 
ſpirits ſeem to flutter at the lips, even after die 
power of utterance is gone for ever. | 


I might linger on through a dozen Papers more, 
were I to allow myſelf all thoſe laſt words which 
the warm ſolicitude I feel for the intereſts of my 
countrymen would ſuggeſt z but circumſtances 
oblige me to part with my readers more abruptly 
than I could wiſh, and to die in my literary capa- 
city with that ſentiment in my, mouth, which firſt 
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#,*. The Roman numbers n ihe 
kate, er where there are no numbers, the firſt volume is meant. 
Ai 7 ES: that great ones are tend Fuad in n very 

low ſthatibas, does' not Juſtify diſcontent, iv. .45—Vur | 

conſciontnefs of having lived below the meaſure of our 

own, contributes much to make old-age the ſeaſon of im- 

potent regret, ii. 29 3 
Abſence of mind, illuſtrated in the hiſtory of Mr. Parting, 

a member of the authour's club, 348 0 
Academy, an eee account of one in ene Square, 

Ly + F rh 
Alle, Dick, his diſcovery of the bias of his own wen, 226 

— his previous blunders, 224 R and. 
Aale. gate, one n che gates of 15 great city of Timinabin | 

269 : 
Advertiſement, recommending Ways incomparable hal | 

69—of Wright's pocket-books, for writing in the dark, 

g1—for a ſleek gentleman of an accommodating temper, 

to argue with, ii. 71—of a viſiting gentleman for a” 

companion in his circuit, ii. 229—to travellers, iii. 78—of 

a teacher of ſenſibility on mathematical Principles, ii. 206 

G5 a n . 

| Ks '* Advige 


Advice, the art of giving it, ii. 3—a diminution of the 2 
"tity of advice highly neceſſary i in ſome inſtances; it.” ED 

Adviſers, able ones compared to expert archers, ii. z0o—who 
are not to be admitted in this capacity, ii. 5 | 

Aire recommended to the ne of the nobility, iti. 
kf — ACCIOII 

L' Allegro, a new one, iii. 61 - - 

Allzworth, Mr. a valuable member of Mr. Oſivebranch's ſo- 

, Ciety, 41—his remark upon biography, 147—a particular 

quality. in him, 342—the judge in the department of im- 
moralities, 346—his ſtyle of hoſpitality, iii. 135 his opi- 
nion of the authour's undertaking, ii. 1 14—His vindication 
of truth, iii. 2. 96—his obſervations on taſte, iv. 34 

Ambition inftanced in ſeveral common, but ridiculous caſes, 
iv. 46 

Amelia, her love of Eugenio, iii. 12—her death, 1 5 $A 

letter from her to Eugenio, with a copy of verſes, ii. 2 5— 
A parting letter frum her to Eugenio, with remarks on 
the nature of love, iv. 132 

America, the preſent ſtate of its government conſidered, ii ü. 1 59 

Anachar/is, the manner of his introduction to Solon, iii. 162 

Analogy of the conſtitution and courſe of pature with natural 

religion conſidered, 70—ii. 16—ii, 73—ii. 84—ü. 23 3— 
Jt. $5—ili. 304 The ſubject of analogy extended to re · 
vealed religion, iv. $66—iv. 165—iv. 317 = 

Analy/is of the human mind, with a view to aſcertain the ori- 
gin and firſt principles of taſte, iv. 74 

Anecdote, exemplifying the force of true friendſhip, iv. 3 13— 

of colonel Edmonds, iv. 47—of Lewis XIV. iii. 209—of 

"a Neapolitan viceroy, Iii. N Pyrchus, lit. 263—0f 

| Socrates, I _ 


». 


3 


IND EX. 
4 Y, a Tullte one, 243 
Auibony Trueman, his letter to Mr. Olivebranch, giviog : an = 
count of an old friend with a new face, ge” 
Antoninus Pius, his reflection on the juſtice of nature in the 
distribution of her bleſſings, iv. 4 © © a 
Apparatus, a new one for the purpoſes of biography, 1 i 
April, the humourous cclebration of the firſt .0 of that 
month, 125 


Archery, an application of this exerciſe to tho attof giving ad - 


vice, ii. 10—a deſcription of i it as praftifed by the mo- 
derns, iv. 201 

Arignotus, his curious dialogue with ERIE, upon the fat 
of his maſter Panerates, iii. 293 

Ariflophanes, quotation from him on the lounging E of 
barber's ſhops, iii. 269 

Arts and ſciences, their preſent Rouriſhing condition, it, 41 
The arts £0 band! in hand, iii. 58 S . 

Ami in literature, ii. 36 an 

Atheifm, its folly and inconſiſteney, 0 1 

Athens had no political cooftitution which deſerred the 
name of government, ii. 144 

Fugufttne, St. a neat alluſion of his in reſpect to the attention 
which is due to the advice of thoſe whoſe practice is at 
variance with their precepts, bs th ann 


Authors, female, celebrated, iv. 20 h. N Anu 
Aulſvurſbi p, the nature of that trade, ii. 20 © 


Autumn, the ſentiments inſpired by that ſcaſon, iv. 126 


* 


11 
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Bad, the excellent effect with which N has al 0 chat 
ſimple word, iv. 79 
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Barnaby, Mr. the church- warden, a member of the authour 3 
club, 31—A littleneſs 1 in his character, 342—his unfortu- . 
nate imitation of the manners of Mr. Shapely, i TH 198— 
„bis obſervatiens on tafte, i iv. 21 | 

8 the uſe which the zuthour intends t to make of chat 

inſtrument, 1 
Barrington, George, his hiſtory related N un a proper bit. 
torical elevation of ſtyle, iv. 94 
Barvil}, Mr. fore account of this gentleman, ii. 2 56 
Bedlamite, the ſage opinion of a philoſophical one, 7 
Belinda Dau, her letter to Mr. Olivebranch , complaining of 
the demurę complexion. of his papers, 180 
Ben Bodkin, the developement of his genius, 230 
Benefits, the moral ones, wrought by a good dinner, i iti. 137 
Benjamin Invoice, his letter to Mr. Olivebranch, giving an 
account of his phy ſiognomonical nephew, | 
Biography, i its uſes and advantages, 138, 14 may! betome the | 
ſource of much inconvenience when improperly applied, 
140—the proſtitution of it, 145—Bpecimen of the mo- 
dern, iv. 110 —The advantages to be derived from e a 
rative biography, 166 


Bill-af rights Women, the projector alle of ficings a a 


of chat denomination, 118 | 
7 Bi/bop, an anecdote of a warlike. one, i iti, 124 b 
Blunt, Mr. his character, 32—his forfeits at the club, 33 
nis reformation effected in that ſociety, 34—his friend- 
ſhip for Mr. Olivebranch, g9—ſome of the conſequences 
of his reformation, iii. 103—his ſtory of the mane 
bridge, iii. 30x—his opiniops on taſte, iv. 22 | 
Bob Furbiſb, the odd circumſtance which gave riſe. to 1 ex- 
altation, 239, ,, 7 1 1 
Bob Smirk, the critical moment at which he diſcor: ered his.t ta- 
ent for mimicry, 229 5 Book 
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Book collectors, their character, ii. 1 1: AA nn 

« Bowmen, the Parthian, modern iam, ebene of 
them, iv. 201 | 

Brown, Sir Thomas, his a on the a of hum- 
bling our reaſon to the truths of religion, ii. 23—What, 
turned his philoſophy into divinity, ii. 76 . 

Browncote, Mr. judge in Wa apuins of n in the 

author's club, 347 6 

la Bruyere; a ſentiment of his upon the ſublet of caring, 
iv. 10 two of his characters, ibi. 22 

Butler, Biſhop, the excellency of his work upon the a 
of natural and revealed religion, to the courle 2 N 
rution of nature, i. 18 e f en 


* 


nov pon ria e ene 1 
Calculation, its moral uſes, 3; 9—rhe effects of a neglect of it, 
illuſtrated in the caſe of the merchant of Bagdad, 353 5. 
Catzeriny, is own puniſhment, iii. 23 K n 
Cavillers at religion, different tribes of them, ii. 1 22 
Challenge, one received by Eugenio, i . % %h᷑f̃ͤ̃ -üEfm 
Ghataters, a Un of fuch ne inc the author's 4 
.eb,q3& © Tir 
Charity ball, a propoſal . od inflead of ca E 
ſermons, it. 233 \ 
Chitane, literary, ii» 298—various inſtances of it in u vere. 
rable linguiſt, commentator, and fcholiafty ii. 202—4v a 
profound mathematician, i, 305 in an univerſal ſcopricyii. 14 
307—in a man who fives by the its of others, ii. youu" | 
and in literary manufacturers, n. 314 „eK NN 
Chimonus, the principle by which bis aftions arc direGted, sc. 
Gbuleric ſpirits, a word to them, 16 5 
R 4 de _ns 


INDEX. 


Cirifiiazity, the grounds of this ſyſtem of religion conſidered, 
iv. g6—iv. 165—iv, 317—is à ſcheme but imperfectly 
comprehended by us, iv. 166—its uſe in enn content- 
ment, iv. 40. & ſeq. | 

Foran y- mon gers, their petition to the Prince of Wat, 
li. 203 

Cicero, his idea of nobility, — of an athieſt, 70 
his lamentation on the death of Craſſus, x7 5— his obſer- 
vation on falfehvod, iii. 297—his idea of the different cir-. 
cumſtances of death in-yauth and old-age, iv. 256 

* Clarina, her lamentations, and the fincerity of them, iii. 225. 

Clergy, their inconſiſtencies lamented, iii. 117 

Club, the authour's, -28—the paraſitical, 39—of bill-of-rights 
women, 118 

Coffin maker, his ieee ii. 52 

Collectors of cabinets not always philoſophers, 7 5—of books, 
found their fame on very equivocal - teſtimonies, iii. 
103 ; | 95 | 

College education may. be as ruinous to ſome minds as it is be- 

neficial to others, iii. 3444 a 

The Cumfortable, the philoſophy of it, iii. 147 | 

Commentary, a complete one, on a moſt ſublime poem, iv. 263 

Conftitution, political, the ſuperiority of the Britiſh to any 
other, 319—ii. 141—its advantages over r 80- 
vernments, 11. 161 

Contentment, reflections upon this virtue, iv. 39—in what re- 
ſpects that inculcated by the philoſophy, of the ancients 
differs from that inforced by Chriſtianity, 4d. 

Contributions, in correſpandence, 89—iv. 358 

Converſation, the effect of that which is virtuous upon is 
female face, 57—deprived frequently of its chief pleaſures 

9 * 


Demades, his character, ii. 49 1 


INDEX: 


in conſequence of the inaptitude of the preſent mode of 
education to advance them, ii. 64—who are the greateſt 
enemies to it, ii. 69—a curious ſpecimen in that which 
paſſeg between Sir Gabriel 2 n Farthin 
gale, ii. 61 5 | il 
Covent garden market, ob mental feaſt it exhibits to «ſen 
timentaliſt, iii. 23 | * 
Corgnontain Secouima, ſore ene a „ 
Craſſus, a parallel . him and the late Earl i | 
Chatham, 174 Ws 9114 
Criteria of imitation, ii. 11i221ꝛ.ͤͤͤ 
Crofs Curricle, his letter to Mr. Oliebeaneh on a the ee 
di ffuſiop of . iv. 2 "4 | 4 JL 


* es 


Death, not the deſtruction of a living agent, u. $5=—6: $4— 
the death of Eugenio, ro;—of Amelia, 155 —of Ma- 
tilda, it. 36 of her huſband, ii. 363—of the benefac- 
treſs of Eugenio, i ii. 347—of Mrs. Olivebranch, iv. 348. 

Decree of the female ſynod againſt naked boſoms, iii. 82 , 
relative to female travelling, iv. 16—Various other de- d 
crees of the ſame ſociety, iii. a4 | 3 

Delicacy of diſtinction and feeling in the lakes reins their 
morality peculiarly intereſting und r ir | 

Democracies, the defetts of thoſe of antiquity, ii. 243 | 

Demonax, the pres which Lucian has drawn | of bin, 
v. 157 

Departments, thoſe of Mr. Olivebranch's aan 3483 

Detraction, a propenſity to this vice, one of the a 


INDEX. 


rutuble tliſeaſes of the human mind, iii. -267—0fren the | 
retreat uf diſappointed paſſiom iii. 268—the uniformity ,of 
its appearance in all ages of the world; iii. 269.—-it may 
ariſe from the narrow vp of Education, ii. 21 r 
may proceed from a deep depravity of mind, and age | 
union of-3gthotance #rdpride,m. h 34:5 122 44%, 1 * 
Dialogue between body and mind, a poem, v between N 
a biographer and 'a kennel- ſcrapet, 200 —-between two 
liars, iii. 2gy%-between a Dean and a Curate on the _ 
Lures of melancholy, iv. 239 
Difficulty of tranſlating conſidered, iii. 18 1 01 
Dime», the moral veſſects nee ee, n. 0 iced) 7 
Diſcontentedneſi, the bad effects of this vice, iv. Sethe 
grounds of it, iv. 49—its frequency, iv. 52 
Diſcoveries, a curious liſt of actidental ones, 228 
Dramatic, the "Oe of 3 rd ypon this branch of — 
ü. 203 6 Aale '1 85 4 
Wa Nr nelpeAtive merits « Siſferem periodi- 
al publichtions, 23—deſcriptive, of the empire of nothing, 
208,269. on the detections of truth, it, 96—preſenting 
the anatomy df an old maid's ear, ii. 278—of the ſchoot 
- for ſecond childhood, iv. 138 
Dreams, a diſſertation on them, o N 
_"Dyyden, the chartcter af his poetry " 26 


Duclos, ee ole 80. 
Duel, an eruaardinarr one, il, /%ʃf%% 1 Ay 8 
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Edmonds, Colonel, an anecdote of him, iv. 47 — 
Education, the inaptitude of its preſent modes to advanet the: 
pleaſures of converſation, 1i. 64—becomes a misfortune 
when it only fits us for the extraordinary and not the ordi-- 
nary occaſions of life, ii. 277—a letter from Eugenio upon 
_ This ſubje&y laying down the firft principles on which it 
- ought to protted, and expoſing the defects of :forne uf the 
ſchemes projected for iy improvement, iii. 323—the Plans 
of it by Mandeville und Roſſcau conſidered, ini. 329 
Female education, Miranda's remurks upon Ws 1 5 1 
projectorls plan of a nete iſyſtem, a2 ; 
Elixa, memoirs of, or the Eleve of Senſtbility, iv. 207 | 
Empire of Nurbenꝑ, u vifton, 208, 269 s 
Engliſbman, a fickle being, 14 | 
Envy, a fad tiftance of rhe effects MP kca4/h bar. 
ed of is · Object, ili. 38 & 
pipram, a compliment to Galla, l. 105 
Equalization of ns and diſeaſes, a ny the rofl of it 
—Iv; 3a 0 be | 
Nici itt dene beet * 9095 —*: ;: | 
Evangelus, his unfortunate coneeit, ii. reg ? 
Exgonio, his character, 10 Mr. Otivebranch's' fieſt inter 
view with him, ii. 25; the character of his father, ii. 
265—his own account of himſelf and his family, ain 467— 
his epiſtle to his beneſactrets, i, Tin- Ans death, ub -s 
terry to Amolia upun che death chf her lover, 18 tothe 
ſame, incloſing a copy of verſes on the Bee, 283.0 tlie 
ume, upon the neceſſity of content ent and ſelf· goverh- 
ment, iii. 259—to the father of Amelia, on the ſubjeRt of 
duction, iii. 583-t0 Amelia, this parting letter, and 
eenfeſhon of mental infirmiries, iv. 136 — 14 4 
Wh R 6 Example, 


INDEX. 
-Erample, the greet Lmpartance of a good one in beat men, 
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Fable of Pluto, Mercury, Juno and Iris, iii, 34—of the gout 
anda flea, iii. 144—of the lion, the ſheep, the wolf, and the 
fox, iii. 298—of the coat and the pillow, iv. 51 4 

Facultics of man diſpropottioned to bis e and Occa- 
fions in this world, iii. 2 52 

Fair Sex, Mr. Olivebranch's opinion of them, 1. 109— his 
intended conduct towards them, 16 the method by which 
he procures information EPR them, 56—the extent 

of their influence, 109 

Falſehood, its general prevalence, iii. 289—defended, ii. 24 

Fame, how acquired in the line of axrhourthip, 3 11. 295 

Fanaticiſm, a dreadful inſtance of its nen over * 
k | 

x Farthingale, Mr. his hiſtory, died n 380— 

 evurtſhip, 38 1-his very intereſting converſation n bir 

Gabriel Griniftone, ii. 161 ; 

Faber, the infelicities reſulting from it, ii. W reigu- 
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iti. 60 | - Ong oF 

Fautaliſts, their inconfiſtency, " 50 | 

Fontenelle, a quotation from him relative to 8 ſo- 
litude, 998 

Forſcits of Mr. Blunt at the club, 9 a travelled member 
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France, a view of the preſent Rate of that _— ii. 1 34— 
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French Meſuemoiſelles, the bigglers of a n Epicurean 
philoſophy, i iii. 27 * 

Fricnaſbip, inſtances of its force, ii. 361—cIi. 363 lr. 313— 
female conſidered, iv. 294 Mr. Olivebranch's remarks 
upon this ſubject, iv. 1 lift of N diſſolutions of it, 
iv. 302 

Future flate, proved by analogy, i ü. 7 N e zo it 
eonſidered, i ü. 236 


G 
Gaming, a practice not allowed in tHe authour's club, 31 
the evils which attend it, 285—inſtances of the malignity 
of its effects in the ſtories of two 1 female b , 
280% 293 
Gellert, M. * a ſtory taken from Rim, Ki. zor 
Genius - hunters, 223—advice to them, 227 
Glanville's vanity of dagmalixing, an ingenion — frm | 
that work, iii. 310 | 
GOD, his exiſtence clearly determined 800 the nie of 
nature, o- the authour of the ſyſtem; of revealed religion, 
ii. 25—his moral government conſidered, ii. 238—his natu- 
ral government, iii, 36—his government natural and moral 
ſhewn to be one grand and incomprehenſible ſcheme; iii. 304 
Government, muſt be ſecure in order z; be juſt and mild, ii. 
161—The ancient ſyſtems of government, were molt of 
them of a forced kind, and none of them ſuited to the 
nature of man, ii. 143 \,, ; 
Cracs Latitude, her letter to Mr. Olivebranch, PF 
for leſs aſperity, 188 1 863 ere nd 
Greeks, great goſſips, iii. 2) 1 
Green aft, ſtory of a, ii. 275 4 
12 Grievantes, 
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Habits, active and paſſive, i ili. . 4. an de, 
in. 334 1 

Happineſ of man, when greateſt, iv. 43 

Hermes, the founder of a theory of phyſiognomy, 201 

b a "diſeaſe, ſomktimes found in thoſe in wht 
we fwuld1cat expe, ik 3 4 

Fajtory, fs principal ufe, 238-2 3 Van 
hiſtory, . che life ot . Ae, 
ir. 96 

Homer, an eſtimate of e fo den lee, 
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Imitation, the love of it, a propenſity of great force, ii. 197— 
its effects in a moral and literary-pointof view, ibid,—ii. 203 

Improvements in the mechanic art, iii. 80 | . 

His Inane Majefly, a deſcription of that monarch, 28 1 

India, an account of an Engliſh embaſſy thither, i1..66 _ 

Indians, What thotives inſuenet them to oy een 
enemies to cruel deaths, ii. 24 4 

Ia graii idle. inſtanced in the caſt of Ten Veri 4 

Biielleb, in mati, exebedingly linhired, iii. 30 

Hitemperumte, its effects, iii! rx | 

Iſabella Clara Matilda, her excelſife friend for top ! 
Sachariſfa Myrtilk, ww. 296 | | 
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Land of : Promiſe, W 1 1 — 1 * 8 
Laurens, Mr. his character, ii. 3 3½ + ' 

Learning, falſe conſidered, ii, gg—its. effect on thoſe new 
provinces of life on which it encroaches, is. 110—- how a 
man of faſhion ought to e it, 11. een 
with travelling, ii. 3 * | 

Lyontinus Gorgias, his ck Bert on old-axe, i ive 143 

Letters, to the Reverend Simon Olivebranch—from Anthony 

Trueman, giving an account of Tom Varniſh, 44—from 
Octavĩus, on the humours of the firſt of April, 1 25—from 
the projector, upon the ſubject of biography, 176 from 
Belinda Daub, complaining of the demure complexion of 
Bis papers, 180— from Sarah Solemn, complaining of his 
000 great levity, 181—from Lucinda Heartfree, on the 
deceirfulneſs of her mother-in-law, - 183 from Grace 
Latitude, compounding for leſs : aſperity, 18 5—from 
Mertha Muſcle, on the effect of one of his papers, 187 
from Rachel Unruly giving an account of her reform- 
1 ation, ibid. from Benjamin Invoice, containing an àc- 
count of his phy ſiognomonical nephew, 202 from Peter 
Poker, on a new diſcovery of his own, 206— from Will 
Whetherall, upon his inability to diſcover the bias of his 
own genius, 23. from Stephen Stanza, giving an account 
of a curious invention, 255 containing an inſtance of the 
evils of gaming, 293 from G. containing a diſſertation 
en dreams, 30 on the ſubject of ſigns, ii. 116—11 184 
from Peter Pry, ſhewing the frivolities by which it i 
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poſlible to etigage the attention of mankind, fi. 2 n 
the fame, upon equipages, ii. 230—from the ſame, giving 
an account of à Charity Ball, ii. 233—a threatening one, 
iii. 53 from his mother on his entering the-metropohs, 
iii. 74 from Pſeudophilus in vindication of lying, ili- 
28 from Croſs Curricle on the diffuſion of oaths, iv. 
114 —-from Ben Crump, with ſome account of a young 
man of figure, iv. 116— from the projector on the great 
political advantages of ſwearing, iv. 119 - from C on 
the equalization of follics and diſcaſes, — — from WilF 
Witleſs, complaining of his wife, iv. #2—from a man's 
former ſelf to his preſent ſelf, 51 from Eugenio ta 
Amelia, upon the death of her lover, 158—irom Eugenio 
to Amelia, inclofing a copy of verſes on the bee, 253-—=to- 
the king, 317--from Amelia to Eugenio with a copy of 
verſes, ii · 25=two, from a clergyman to a lord chief 
juſtice, containing the refuſal of two livings, ii. 90 from 
Dr. Tillotſon to Sir Robert Atkyns upon a fimilar ſubject, 
ii. 94 from Sir Hugh Dalrymple to Sir Lawrence Dun» 
das, in behalf of a pious clergyman, ii. 9640 the aſloci- 
ation for preſerving liberty and property againſt republi- 
eans and levellers, ii. 126 (this ſubject is continued in the 
three following numbers) to Eugenio from his benefac- 
treſs, ii. 33 from a bombaſtic moraliſt to a lady, detail- 
ing ſuitable thoughts inſpired by a contemplation of Covent 
Garden Market, if. 236 from Eugenio to Amelia upon 
the neceſſity of contentment and ſelf- government, iii. 259 
A curious one from Paridel to his father upon the ſubje& 
ef his travels, ili. 348 from Amelia to Eugenio, on con- 
ſtancy in love, iv. 132—the anſwer to the above, iv. 13. 
from Prince Lee Boo to his father on the amuſements of 
* ne iv. 183 — from Iſabella Clara Matilda te 
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Sophia Sachariſſa Myrtilla, containing a beautiful ſpecimen 
. of female friendſhip, iv. 296+from Eugenio on the ſubject 
ef religious education, iii. ee * his 
benefactreſs, ii. d ten 

Lewis XIF. an anecdote of him, iii. ee ring he 
of the miſery of human greatneſs, iv. 33 

The Liers, il. 293—A . hipnrechl mar 
ner, iii. 299 1 . NR ; 
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Literary Cheats, ii. 30211, 305 —-◻i˙ii. 30% th l nd 1 5 
London Sparks; a word to them, 18 | 


Lonicerus, his account of the tlimax af detmkednay 11. 143 6 

Bove, its attacks not ealily repelled, 16 the difference of its 
eſte cis ia former days and. at preſgnt, ae es 
ing ĩaſtantes of its power, 105.0. % r 

Lonsbenz Baron Von, a paſſage from his t ef udbility,. 
recommending RO thi IG of = men, 
mii. 216 

Ludver, a quotation from bi deſert fue apa of 
Pompey, ii. 23 | 9 

Lucian, a ende e eee 3 
vice, ii. his feverity towards book-hunters, ii 105% 

en inſtante of Hoſpitality recorded by hin, ili. 163 —a 
quotation from him reſpecting lying, iii. ns 
upon calumny, iii. 274. | 
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Malebranch, à curious extract from his works, iii. 312 
Aan, uſeful leſſons may be drawn from his changing con» 
dition in this life, iii.-25 z—the character of one truly 
polite, iii. 89— what is his happieſt ſtate in this world, iv. 
43—his moral ſenſe confidered, ii. 43 | 
Mo Mr. the en in je be gi of ſupertaives | 
"246. by 4% 4,4, 4 
Mandeville, his ples pace ne 329 
Manes, the ſuppoſed authours of dreams; 308 
Marriages, modern ones reprobated, iii, 224 | 
Martha Muſcle, her fetter to Mr. Olixebranch on the gd 
effect of one of his papers, 18 5 i, 
Mariliin, ſome account of that heroine, ii. e unter 
of her Inaſbamd, ii. 4.39 —her death, ii 366 17 
Moy-day, its petition to Mr. Olluchranch, «45 TREES 
Mlancholy, the beſt preſervative againſt it. ii its nature, 
iii. 154—the cauſes of it inveſtigated, iv. 225—its moſi 
 prievous exceſſes, iv. 24;=its pleaſures, iv. 338 N 
Memory, its. effect in forming and promoting taſte, iv. 88 
Men of buſineſs the ihfutnct of hope upon them, iv. £3 4a 
of pleafure—their life a continuance of hope with * 
petuity of diſappointment, iv. 288 
Menander, a ſtriking reſem̃blance between a — in bis 
Hirelius, and the ſcriptural commandments, it. der 
Merrbant of Bagdad, a ſtory, 353 N g 71.1 8 
Milion, his notion of dreams, 309g—his idea of adit, 
2 01wthe poctical uſe he has made of the Word bad, it. 
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Mud, its * with a view to the zoveRigation of the 
origin of tafte, iv. 74—the minds of men may be compar- 
ed with plonts, i in _ wo their ploy, of * under 
| one genus, iv. 229 eee Rn 
Miracles, their credibility unde conſidered, iv. 's x w—_ 
the preſumption agaimmſt them removed, iv; 167 
Miranda, her remarks on female education, 58 —her elogum 
iii. 20—her ſtory of the green aſs, iii. 275 
Mecb. Pathos, in compoſition, expoſed, iii. 234 
 Monarchies, thoſe of antiquity highly defective, i ii. 144—the 
advantages of a limited monarchy over republicks, it. 16 L 
Money, the faſhionable 'exconomy of that article, ii. 223 
Moral, ſenſe in man conſidered, ii. „a Kocks, 1 iii. * 680 
benefits wrought by good dinner, il. r 6399 
Morality, in what manner the faſhionable world may œcono- 
mize it, ii. 225—nearly related wo taſte, ini. 103—not to be 
taught as detached from religion, iti. 32 5—why that of the 
ladies is peculiarly intereſting and Weng * TRE 
— IO * % TRA 6M 
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Nauure, one principal uſe of obſerving her operations, 7 
Naturaliſis Miſcellany, a __ War een that PIE li, 

77 | 
Neapdlitan wiceroy, an bene of one, iii. 300 


Neceſſity, the doctrine of it furniſhes no argument jnimical'te | 


GOD's moral e ili. r Ag kinds of 
A 
Neck or Nothing, an Anden to belles il, 70 
Ned Sþare-rib, deſigned by nature for a carcaſe butcher, 229 
| Neighbours, their merits not to be deſcanted on at the club, 31 
Nerves, 
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Nerves, a modern inventiong. iv. 342—A Fees aint a de- 
bility of nerves, ii. 6 ö 1 

Newton, Sir Iſaac, his proof of a Deity, 15 A 

Netility, modern, Fielding's ſatire upon them, ii. 49 

Noiſe, why the prohibition of it is a fundamental article in 
Mr. Olivebranch's ſociety, 29 

Nevel-woriters, an encomium upon them, iv. 20 


Ufavius, his letter to Mr. Olivebranch on the humours of 
the firſt of April, 12 5 | 

Occononiy, a ſyſtem of it for the faſhionable wal | ii. 220 

Old age, what it robs us of, iv. 143—how it repays us when 
properly cultivated, iv. 1 54—its duties, iv. 147 

Olivebranch, Mr. Simon, his character, 1, g—the reaſons ; 
which induced him to turn authour, a, 92—the neceſſary 
tequiſites he expects in thoſe. for whom he writes, 6, 19— 
a brief account of his family, 8—his reaſon for believing 
that he has not degenerated from the virtues of his an- 
ceſtors, -a hint reſpecting the nature of his undertaking, 
13--Mr. Allworth's opinion of it, ii. 114—the difficulty 
he encoupntercd in finding a ſuitable name for it, 20—his 
dream reſpecting it, z21—his parochial. happineſs, z 7—hys 
great verſaitlity of thought, $4—his phyfhognomy, 194— 
his acknowledgments for abuſe, ii. 13—denounced by a 
club of patriots, iii, 53—his ſenſations upon entering the 
metropolis, iii. 70 -his propenſity to love, iii, 215—the 

- manner in which it acted in him, iii. 220—his laſt wk 
with Eugenio, iv. 128—his remarks on friendſhip addreſſ- 
ed to Miranda, iv. 306—his final adieu, iv. 356 - 

Ouvebranch, Mrs. her MEOH $—perpetual prefidenteſs of 
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d- Minn cated beet, er uppretitiions ore 
cauſe of religion, 82—her letter to her ſon on his — 
bis firſt GP in ow er * 4 _— 
iv. 348 8 | 
Orpheus and Furydice, a ve cunſlrin of thelr fry, ft. 
178 4 : n 
Oullans, who are intended by 0 term, at. 
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Pampbites, reaſons for his bad ſhecels in love,! ill, 255 
Paucrates, the ſubject of a curious dialogue, iii. 293 
Paradiſe LI, the uſe which Milton has made of the word bad 
in that poem, iv. 79—Paradiſe of Fools, 258 
Parallelifm, in ſentiment between Burke, Buffon and Virgil, 
ji. 21 between a paſſage i in the Hirelius of Menander 
and the ſcriptural commandments, ji. 2 16—between learn- 
ing and travelling in one relpert, | ö. 30 1 life wich 
MN itſelf, i iv. 49 
Parafitical club, the idea of one e ſuggeſted i in } imitation of that 
formerly eſtabliſhed among turnſpits, 39 1 
Paridel, his letter t to his father upon, the ſubject of his travels 
ini. 348 
Parody, of Milton's 1 of the Parthian nes 
applied to modern archers, iv. 2 
Pathos, in compoſition, whien ridiculeus, iii. 234 
Paul Penſive, his advertiſement, i iii. 206 | 
Paul Puff, transformed, by an eaſy tranſition, from a a quack- 
doctor into a paſtry-cook, 23z _ 
Per Poker, his letter to Mr. Olivebranch, containing the 
n of a new mT of pathiognomys 206 
| Peter 
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Peter Pry, his letters to Mr. Olirebranch, en \ frivolity of 
thought, ii. 193—0n equipages, it. 230— another Siving 
an account of a charity ball, ii. 233 | 
Petition, a fingular one, iti. 2.1—another, iii. 2 of May” 
day, 24 5—of the chriſtianity-mongers, 1 ii. 203 | | 
Petit-maitres, in the church, iii. 23 n 
Philip of Macedon, his character, 10 . 
Philoſopyy, tae ſucceſs of that of the ancients in ing cone 
tentment, iv. 40 
Philoſophers, laughing, are monſters in morality, i iv. 248— 
ancient, condemned by chriſtian ethics, iv. 236 
Phy/iognomy, that of Mr. Olivebranch, 194—the ſtydy of it 
conſidered, 196—vzrious opinions reſpeQing j it, 200 
Pleaſures, rural, 240—of converſation, i li. 64—of melancholy, 
Iv. 338 
Poetemeter, a newly 3 instrument, 2 59 BOTS. 
Poetry, verſes to the bee, 2 53—0n ſenſibility, iii. 21 1=—Writ= 
ten at the bedſide of a ſick infant, iii. 213 containing Mr. 
Iſaac Olivebranch's receipt for an amorous pudding, iii. 
116—on a withered leaf, iv. 129 —on the miſeries of old- 
age, iv. 145 on the ignorance of 1 innocence, iv. 234—0n 
Winter, x64—to conſole a young lady on an impediment 
in her fpeech, iv. 237—fable of the coat and pillow, iv. 
' $1—L' Allegro, iii. 61—the ſtory of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, ili. 178—ſtanzas of Lord Littleton, compared 
with a poem taken warm from the Ladies' Magazine, iv. 
204—Epigram in compliment to Galla, iii. 1079—an 
extract from Juvenal's Gath ſatire, i itt. .38—Pope's de- 
ſcription of fops, 229—dialogue between body and mind, 
20 —verſes gp Henry, ſuggeſting phuloſophic reaſons for 
eontentment ii. 27 S 
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_ Polio, his reformation, ui, 318 * 

Pollenqz, deſeription of what i it. really i is, ki. ma -perfottly 
conſiſtent with truth, iii. 292 

Pwliticks, why inadmiſible as a fubjeR. W converfarion in the 

- authour's club, 37 no abſtract things, Ul. 139 


. Poverty, the folly of ſome men in rendering it inſupportable 


by charging it with more ſorrows than are fairly imputa- 
ble to it, iv. 48 

Prediterminatien, \ in "the diſpoſal of children, argues folly and 
cruelty in the parent, iii. 339 

Pregnancy, an univerſal one obſerved, ii me  72—the cauſe of it 
Explored, iii. 96 is ro: 

Pride, its natural tendevey, f li. R licelewely, ll 266 


Prince Lee Boo, his letter to his father, deſcribing the amuſe. 


ments of this country, iv. 183 _ 

Printing, the advantages and e anending that in- 
vention, ii. 101 

Projector, his character, g1—his draught of a new ſyſtem of 

female education, 11 1—his biographical apparatus, 176— 
lis idea of the genius of Renelagh, ii. 4% his yſtem of 
faſhionable ceconomy, ii. 220—his letter to Mr. Olive- 
branch on the A political * of 1 wearing, 


iv. 119 


Propbecy, one great ſupport to Chridiasity, i Iv. 324 . 


Prophets, the petulance of ſome political ones expoſed, ii. 126 
Proſperity, who, are unable to bear it with an equal mind, 


43 
Pro voted Wife, an extract from that play, ii in. TY 


 Pſeudrdoxia Epidemica, a new liſt of them, iii. 86 


Tſeudopilus, his —_ vindication of the practice of lying, 
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Pudding, the amerous one FE Mr. Iſaac Olivebranch, i iti. 226 
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Pair eloquente; ebuſidered, Mi. 1. 127 «x 6 | > i 
Pyrrbus, an auetdote of hin, lit. 2635 f 


Quarks; win a One pt of them, li. 6 
Quantifzations, what, nectffary for giving adyice, f. ie 
Queen of France, her fate foreſeen and lamented, i ir. oz 
Mab, the ſuppoſed authour of dreams, 311 3 
Qusder, the nn 1 rear " enemy t to merke 
tion, 11, 69 | | 
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Refinement of the preſent age, ii. 42—its frivolity, a fatal 
but flatter ing malady, ii. 47 
Reform im parliament, ee ii. 163 2 3 
Repion of expeRation; 278 " abr 
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Religion, inadmiſſible as a topic of conetuclltk t aa byes. 5 
dlub, 36-=marurd} proved by Analögy, noi." 16 . 73 


ü. $4—it. 23 5—ili. 35 — ii. 304-—revealed, FR by 4 
— 5 iv. 16 LV. 317 in" Ae flare, x 
iii. 56—is of two kinds, external and intérnal, iv. bi te- 

| vealed; conſidered as a ſehemk nnperſtetty underfiood, iv 

166—its principles ſhould be re 30s as] early as 1 
ſible upon the mind, it. 5 | 

Rente Corbeau, her ſtory; iii, 226 


Republicks, the ſad defects of toe of intiquily, it 5 BED 


very -exiſtence dependea'ipen' a national ſpi pirit, and pa- 
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triotic enthuſiaſm in the per of the people, it. 14 — 
„ republicks of any times bear eilen vih the, * 
e tiſh conſtitution, ii. 159 © „ 3 
Revelations, 1 in fortune, their ſocial A 42—in ſtate, 
a ſad inſtance of their effects, ii. 234—ii. 156 5 
9 of man, of two denominations, ii. 136—of women, 
the difficulty of obtaining ſome imaginary ones, 116—a 
. proclamation of the female ys e eee, 


Rights of Women, ili. 24 NN 

| Rome, it common wealth little ud to 0 eee 

ſſve improvement of man, . 144 f 

EFoe-alanc ing, the nobleſt felt iv. 110 

Rural pleaſures, 239 —the WA g 10 ty e yy 
them, iti. 7 

Rouffeau, his opinion of age i fe deu. = tm fc | 
cation, il. . l nnen 
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